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No'r.--Ogham words are priated in clarendon type, thus : mueoi. The accompanyiug numbers 
are those in ][acalister's collection. "J " with year refcrs to thc anmml volumes of the Journal of 
the Royal Society of Antqnaries of Irclatd. " Holder" denotes his Altkeltischer Sprachschatz 
(where words cited are in dictionary order). " L. Aloi." = Book of Armagh, IIogan's Glossary. 
" Otomasticon " Goedelicum by Rev. E. IIogau, s.., abont to be published by the Royal Irish 
Academy. In maty instances, I bave not foutd it possible to nsert references to Irish texts and 
MSS. 
T[IE publication of Mr. 
(vol. i, 1897, vol. ii, 1902, vol. iii, 1907), containhzg his own and previous 
readings of about live-sixths of the Ogham inscriptions known t( exist in 
Irelaud, bas rcndcred i1 llOt ouly possible but ilnpcrative that systcmatic 
study should be brought to bcar upou this maiel.ial. A considerablc nmuber 
of h'ish inscriptions hot as yet deali with by Macalister, bui suliecte(! to 
revision by the late ev. Edmond Barl:y, M.n.L».., and Sir J,dm Rhys, will 
be round in the volmnes of the ,h)urual of the Royal Socicty of Autiquaries 
of Ireland for the last twenty years. he records of Ogham inscriplions in 
Great Britain appear to be scattered in a nUlnber of publications, and ihe 
rime ab my disposal has hot been suiïicient to trace them up. The following 
paper is an initial efibri to analyse and interpret ihe available facts. 

I.--GEOGIAPHICAL DISTI,I]UTION. 
Ogham inscriptions have been round only in Irelaud, ihe Isle of Man, 
Scotland, Wales, and the south-west o[ England. More than five-sixths of 
. . . oc., vo.. xxw., sc. c. [49] 
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the lown inse'iptiç, ns ha.xe IeCll fllll! iii ll't,lald. Tht t«,l:tl umher of 
knowu inscriptios appca vs 1 o I, «h, rot 3li0. 
Of the Irish iuscriptic, lS, u,mdel-ilg td»ou :00, five-sixths h'e beeu 
f,und iu t.he eomies of lçevry, (olk, and Wat, e'fovd. 
Kov T has «hc, nb 120, or one-thiv,1 af the oal. Of bhese more han 
Il0 are eougl'ogat.ed in bi," small and mml;tiloUS l,l'ouy c,f Cc, l'eaguiuy, he 
westeu exremity 
Nort, h lhtukerro. 
Co'k count.y bas «tb,,ut. s0, .1' whieh m't, l]mu 20 aie t'mlld in he 
laroly of East, Muskerry. 
Waerfiwl COnllby h,s l,u 40. ad ,f hese t, hvee-fom'01s are in the 
barouy of Deeies-withou-])'um. 
Thus mc, t'e fltm .ne-t.hil'd ,t' the kuWl l-ish oghttls htve been round 
in four bvouies. 
A small uumber are foUld in Osso'y tld Easg /eh. Throughou he 
resb of /velaud, iustuees ar, .llly spo'tlie. Noue are known in he 
eouubies f l)oneg«d, Dwl. I«dway, Sligo, Lougford, Vestmeath, and 
Queeu's Couny. 
8eobland bas t in he isltud of I ligha in he Souheru Hebrides, and 
15 in Piebland, lle lOl'h-easevn regim, iueluding Orkney md 8hetland; 
uoue in bhe Wes HighlaldS, the N,,rbhern Hebrides, Argyll, or the 
Lowlds. 
The Isle »f It, n ha8 6. 
Wales hts bonb 26, of whieh 1; are lu l'embrokeshire, 12 in the 
vemaiuder of 8oubh Wales, auly 1 iu Norh Wales. 
lu Devon and COl'uwall heve a'e 5 ; lu Utmpshire 1, o1 the site of the 
l{omau bown of Calleva, now Silehesber ; in lle res of Englaud none. a 
Noue lmve beeu round on the ('onbinen, bu a lliere in Saxony there 
are sbone ables bearing uniutelligible syllables l'aeed iu Ogham characters, 
possibly he wolq of some w«,udeving (ael who kuew jusg  little of the 
craf. 
Ail he inscripbions ha bave been deeiphered and inel'preted belong to 
he saine lnguagean early form of Irishexeep a few lu North-eastevn 
8eolmd, whioh re said o be in bhe Pieish language. 
The disribubion of the inoeripions elearly corresponds o the region of 
Gelie, or, s i was hen elled, 8eoie, influence in he period ha followed 
he wihdrawal of the oman levons from riin. The frequeney of 
oghams in 8ouh lnnser nd Pembrokeshire, nd heir rave ye very wide 

 The British figures are those giveu by Rhys, J, 1902, p. 1. 
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distribution utsidc f these areas, manifestly indicate an arrested custom or 
cult. This w,s n.t the cust.m of Ogham writing, which my have been 
widcspread among the pagan Irish, but the custom of Oghm inscriptions 
on stone monuments commemorative of the dead. 
Two hypotheses may be rarded. Either the epigrphic cnlt was 
widespvad in its erly period, and died out rapidly except in the distric 
in which oghams are now numerous ; or the cult originad in these districts 
«u,d beoeme general in them, but had nt rime to l:eome generl elsewhere 
1)cS)rc thc causes came int«) opcrtion which l»vought al)out its abandonment. 
Thc htttcr hypothcsis is the more satisfactory. If we suppose a widesprcad 
custom at au early stage, we must cxpect to find the early liuguistic forms 
chtractcrizing the scattci'cd inscriptions, and the late forms chicfly in the 
areas of frcqueucy, i.e. of persistence. This is hot the case. Both early and 
late ftu'ln8 arc f«,uud 1,r«mfiscuously througlmut the wlmle h'ish region. 
l cammt speak f«,r t,lm liritish oghan,s, thc records of which are scattered in 
a great variety of publications covering hall a century. 

I l.--NON-CH R I STIAN CHAR ACTEI<. 

Thc arresting causes, it eau hardly be ,Ioubted, were the spread of 
ChHstianity and thc concomitant spre,d of Latin learning aud the Latin 
alphabet. Thc usc of Latin letters is noÇ lu itself sulficieut to eplain thc 
discoutinuance of Ogham epigraphy. The Ogham inscriptions were not 
rcplaced, ai all evcnts in Irehmd, by literal inscriptions. The Oglmm 
scriptions scem o commemorate men of thc worl, I. The litcral iuscriptious of 
ancieut h'elaml commemoute chiefiy ecclesiastics. There arc few inscriptions 
in }omn or h'ish-lh)n,an characrs lu memory of kiugs, priuces, nobles, 
warriors, or l.,ets. Literal inscriptitms did hot tke the place of the 
numerous oghams ,,f Corcaguiny, Muskerry, m,I the D6si. The ancient 
cult was aband,ned, n,)t altered. 
The bulk of the Ogham inscriptions lnay perhaps be ascribed to he fifth 
and sixth centuries ; and 1 think the cult must have chiefly flourished in the 
fifth century. The latest word-forms ami inflexions are as old as the oldest 
in Ms. lrish, and the vord which, according to the Ogham ,,rthography, are 
the direct equivaleuL of Old-irish fovms are comparatively few in number. 
The characteristic çhristian nomenclatare and vocabulal T of ancient Ireld 
are absent from all but hall a dozen at the most of the known inscriptions. 
The word qrimitir, O. I. c»'itimthe', borrowed through Cymric from the Latin 
2»'sbyter, occurs ouoe. .hys, hy reading au ogham backwards, has found the 
Latin word angti (i,ncti), but the final vowel, which should be i, is u in 
[9"3 
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Maca.lister's reading, and the accompmying names do hot adroit of ideutifi- 
cation. The naine Cohnin or C)lumbauus, which is undoubtedly Christian 
in origin, occurs twice; but both ('olumb and Cohmln were very frequent 
names even belote the rime of St. ('olmnba. The names Mariani and Sagittari, 
which occur, are Latin words, but it is by no means certain that they are 
hot also Celtic words. Thcse are the only traces of Christianity that I have 
been ablc to find in nearly :00 inscriptions. No known Ogham inscription 
contains anything expressive of Christian religious sentiment. It seems 
herefore probalde that ()gham cl)igra.ld,y, while it lasted, remained in pagan 
hauds. Two only of the knowu oghalnS contain munes belonging to thc 
hist, wical record. ()nc of thcse is the Brcstagh ogham (47), COlnlnelnorating 
E,laiug (gen. Iulenge) s,m of t'oirpre son of Amolngaid. As this oghaln 
st«mds in Tirawlcy (Th' Amolngado), E,,laing was presulnably grandson of 
thc kiug fvom whom t.haC terl'itory was named, Amolngaid king of ç'onnoeht, 
who dicd beCwcen 440 and 450. Hs son ('oirpre, accordiug to thc genealogies 
(ll10lo), was aucestor ot" St. Tigcrufin? In the pcdigvecs of saints 
(ll 217]»29) St. Tigcl'nfin is dcsco,dcd fvom another Coirpre, son of another 
Am, dngaid, of the saine gencral i, ,n as ldng Alnolngaid. and rclatcd fo hiln. 
If we add tw, gencratious, Che dcat.h of Eol;tillg shmhl have occurred eal'ly 
in the sixth century at latcst. The laie Oghaln form maq occurs twice on 
o. 44 c,m,mCl,,oratcs " the naine of Coh,,fin Ailithcr. '' h, the saints' 
pedigrees in the lcalhar Ilreac, Cohnfin Oilither is son of Grilline son of 
Diarmait son of Fergus Cerrbeoil ; and a note is added : "From him is named 
Ross Oilithir," i.c. R,sscarbery, Co. çork The death of Diarmait occurred 
either in 565 or , (he was king of Ireland). His grandson's death should 
have occurred within the fivst haff of the seventh ceutm. But I cammt 
fiud elsewhcre Grilliuc uamed among the sons of Diarmait, who was a very 
famous rulur ; w,r is it clear why St. Cohnh Ailither of Ross should have a 

lUOnUmellt in Corcaguiny. 
Cohufin." I find two saints 
silnilar n,eaning fo Ailither ; 
ogham are also of the latest. 
Though I should hesitate 
thtn the fifth ceutury, mauy 
a century older. There cau 
m. names reach back to the 

l'o.sildy thcre was lnOl'e than ont "pilgrim 
ctdled Cohm'm hnrama, where the epithet has a 
but I do hot know their dates. The forlns in this 

to place the date of any known oghaln earlier 
iuscriptions contaiu forms which may be quite 
be no doubt that the recorded forms of etrly 
beginning of the seventh century, the rime of 

a Whose reliqum'y, Mias Tigernhin, hmg preserved in Tirawley, bas become the property of a 
family named Knox. 
" Anm olombagan (or olombaagn)/xliltir, with a deleting score drawn through the last 1. 
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St. Adanmau's documeuts. If must bave taken at least two centurics for 
names like *Z',ïtdvcàs, *Zg«7,'(.ç t change through-vïca., -vëc«, itavec, 
Zff[tvcc, *Z''tbvcrh, *grec]t (cf. Mc»ch = 25"uvcch > *Mïmïvcas, [nchagoill 
literal inscription), into thc Rct»«,'h, L«gcl, of the early geuealogies. The 
occurrence of the ea,'lier beside the later )gham forms proves that the 
earlier were preservcd by tradition in the schools of Ogham writing. 
The sucoessivc transformations in every stage (except the sge of the long 
unceuted vowel)can ]»e abundantly exemplificd h'om thc cxisting material. 
It was uot «)nly that Cristianity, with its l.atin culture, had no use 
for the c,tmbrous Ogham alphabet, or mercly shmmed a cuit which was 
of 1)@an origiu, was preserved by pagau experts, and was l,robably accolll- 
1,anied by pagau observances. There is evidence of early Christiau hostility 
to the native lcarniug. Au ancicut grammariau' aslcs, " Why is h'ish 
oelled a worldly language !" ami again, " Vhy is ho who reads h'ish said 
t, he unruly (bvrb) iu the sigh of ' »' " 
. ,,« ç. Thcse ar« clearly traditional dicta 
of the h'ish Christiaus. The tradition must be older thn s. Irish, of 
which thc oldest spccimcus are devoutly Christian. It must he older 
thau the sevcuth century, when Christiau hymus wee composed in Irish. 
It must thcrefo bave eferencc to a pagan culture, and in particular to 
thc readiug of Irish it the Ogham characters. It is to be bserved that 
hot a scrap, so far as we know, of the traditional knowledge of Ogham 
forms, or of knowledge of the Ogham orthography, or of the early lau- 
guage of the Ogham period, was preserved hy s. writers. They knew 
the symbols of the Ogham «lphabct, and beyond tlmse appareutly nothing. 
Therc is a definite and complete ln'each between the Ogham and the 
tradition. The Ogham traditi)u, I c«mtend, was pagan to the last, and the 
m. tradition was Uhristiau from thc first. 
Macalister notes that, where the epouyms of tuatha, introduced by the 
terre mucoi, originally existed in Kerry Oghams, in «,ne half of the iustances 
these eponyms have been eflhced, while the remainder of the iuscription is 
lcft untouched. He rightly concludes that mere accideut aflbrds no satis- 
factory explanation of these facts. A drawing by Petrie, reproduced lu the 
Journal of the oyal Society of Autiquaries of Ireland (1891, p. 620), 
vpreseuts No. 25 of hfacalister's collection. The eponym and part of the 
introductory terre mucoi have been emoved ff, ml the stoue; and it is 
quite evident from the drawing th;t thcy were removed by violent con- 
cussion, which detached two large sharply angular segments fron the top 
of a pillar about 5 feet high. The différence between the fracturing and 

1BB 15a8. 
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the natural weathcring of the stue is evident, hfacalister ascrihes such 
occurrences to local tribal hostilities. ]t seems t,, me that local emnities 
wuld hOt bave so carcfully confined thcir expression t.o a dcmonstration 
against a remote ancestor. I suggest a dircnt solution. 
There is reason to believe that the ep,mymous ancestors of ancient h'ish 
tuatha belonged to pagan mythology. Conmac, for instance, ancestor of the 
Conmaicne, was son of the god h'Ianamnh. Cian, ancestor of the Cianachta, 
was father «,f the god Lugh. It will hot be donbted that ancestors of this 
kind, as long as paganism lastcd, werc ,,l:iects o wrsbi l) to those who 
claimed to be their descendants. I suggest that thc violent defacemcut of 
cponyms was me'ely an h'ish fm'm of id, d-breaking. In No. ::2 (on which 
see also Macalister, v,,1. il, p. 8) there is an apparent examplc of tbe c,,ntrary 
process, the engraving of an eponym by itself, which does hot belong to the 
legend of the momment : [a]nme Dovinia, "the naine of Duibne," eponymons 
ancestress of Crcu l)uibne, lleferring to certain remarks of Macaliste" upon 
this monument, I may [,bserve that thc occurrence of femme names in 
genealogies of this kiml is no more a proof of matriarchy or polyandry among 
tbe h'ish than is the occurrence of names like Demetrius, Athenion, or 
Musaens among the Greeks. 

I II.--OITHOGRAI'H¥. 
The orthogrThy of the Ogham inscriptions represents a dcfinite and 
consistent system. 
The Ogham alphabet is based ,,n the Latin alphabet. The saine vowels 
are nsed in both. Nevertheless, the Ogham all,habet is hot a mere cipher 
of the Latin alphabet. It exbibits original an,I independent treatment. The 
consonants F, l', X, appear tn bave been rcjected from tbe original code as 
unnecessary. Two new cons,nants, V and NG, were added. The enfire 
order of the alphabet was chauged. Thc voweIs were segregated, and 
appamntly snbclassified. These are hot features of a mere cipher alphabet. 
It does hot appear that the inventrs of Ogham writing knew anything of 
Latin writing beyond the symbols. Unlike the early British inscriptions in 
loman characters, thc Ogham inscriptions do hot show any importation of 
Latin initexions, or of Latin words like .filin,s, hic i«cct, etc. Except a few 
obscure inscriptions in th l'ictish reon of Scotland, alI the Ogham 
inscriptions, so fa' as tbe)" can bc, lcciphered and interpreted, appear to contain 
ouly forms and terres belonging fo tbe _aehc branch of the Celtic language- 
group. 
The Latin alphabet which was the basis of the Ogham alphabet was 
hat of the early classical peri,,d. There are nv ascertaincd Oghaln equivalent.,.. 
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for the sytbols iml«)r,,l iu, I:,l.i usag. ,, eXlWt'ss I'eek sournois, or 
'eek h.evs ot, te],resed,t'd i he Iatiu all,h«d)c 
:o]ques of (,1. l'vi,. L« trht ¢'()I(ItI'sl,, lhe (l''e] .llhabot, was i] use 
'l'le ith,u(iy ,,f m,s(. ,,f 1.ho. symh,ls IlSe,[ lu Ilgham x'i(ig 
m.der sutly. 
[I. is, however, well ase,vlait,d llut tht, lhird hqlev tf h, dllmbe 
V a t.he peviod o1' lhe Oh;m iuscvil,i,,us, u,,t l", as lu laer .x8. raditiou. 
The ehage i value, aros«, fvom he ehuffe ,t' iiial V o F. This change 
«litl o take ldaee i he l«»«ly .f a word. 
The Via ('-lumbae ,f Adaumu, wvit.t.e lr,,1)tily thmt, .I. 700, 
'egula4y bas I" insead of V as ifiial h,lt«,v. Ih Adamtan tells s Iha 
he drew fom dt:umes as w'll rs fi,,m ,v:tl s, urces. I one insace he 
lu s. vadii,m the sixh symbol of the Ogham alphtbe is H, atl t.he 
foureeuO symbol is ST. I eau be show from t, he Oglmn raet in t,he 
llotk «f llallymoe tha ST is mevely a lae substituée fo" Z. No 
auheuieat,ed instnee ,f eiher le sixt.h m' the foureeh symbol lins 
been fouud iu ay aucieu ,gham. Wit,h he exanq»le of t,he change 
t'adiioml value in he case of V bef.'e us, it, would be rash o assume 
oihev H or Z had a place iu he origiml code. The absence of he t, wo 
8ymbols i reeorded usage l»«iuts rather o tvo obsolee c«msonaus whieh 
may ha.ve ruade room fo. H and Z in he la.er t,rditio. 
Three symbols a'e fomd whi& have given t'ise t,o mueh discussion. Ïhey 
are tliflvet, in yle ri'oto the ormal I lgham syubols; ad he diflreee 
suggess lmt, hey ma 3" have beeu relively lat,e adtliios to he ovigial 
series, q'hese re he sait.ire X, he broad arrow &, nnd le double 
chevro ><. For he pese I omit eonsidevat,iou of t,he hrond a'row, 
whieh I have o oed as oeeurring iu ay I-h inscription. 
The symbol X is nsually eugvaved alwnr he arris. I eamo 
regaded as  exeepion:l symbol. I oeeurs mueh more freqneuOy t, han 
t, he well-esblished NG. I Maealiser's eolleeio here are four instances 
(73, 87, 110, 180) in whieh X almos teeesrily represes a vowel. The 
ideifieaiou of t, his vowel as E may he aeeeped. 
In he vemtifiug ist,auees toed, welve ,v more (exeludin oe doubt,ul 
case, 113), he 0wnrwise X is almosç eerinly a consonant. hys assigns 
to lais symbol he value P. Maealiser, however, has elearly shown 
Toieaxi 88, beside Toieaei 89, and Toieae 91, demands the vahe C. Moreover, 
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lhc symbl occms at lcast scvcu rimes in the prticle xoi, xi, of unascertahmd 
mcaning ; and it is unlikely to the last degree tbat any particle with initial P 
existed in early Irish. Hence tbe thwu'twise X, used as a consonant, may 
safely be regarded as a duplicate form of C. 
Macalister bas ne example (83) of X engravcd t) tbe right of the arris. 
Ou the g'ound that I.he dilfi't'euce in posit.in indieates a différence in value, 
he ttssigns het'e thc value [', Erpenn. I camot find auywhe'e the clemeut 
E.- in lrisb ncmeuclature, lut ¢f '«c- thc instances a'e iunumerahle; and 
therefore l do uot hesitatc to substitute C for l' in this reading also. 
,)f the double chevron ><, 5[acalister has fur instances, :8, 60, 10, 206. 
In No. 60, E is prtically certai. In 38 and 180, E is hardly d«ubtful. 
The fou'th iustace remains uuidentified, but E is uowise improballe. The 
sale c«urse is to fdlow ascctaincd fact ratbcr than uncertilied theory. The 
value E for >< must hold tbe grund uutil displaccd. In 180, 5Iacalister 
reads K,  bcc«mse, hc SUlqses, "çorre is an inqssilde gcuitive." l}ut çorre 
is the late ()gbam cquivalet. (f Ms. 6'ttit't'«, genit.ixe of 6'ot't', a fcminine noun 
used as a masculic lmme. A,'d«n »«« 6'M','c, 11 8812 ; 
»t««ic A«g«,«, «h »t«« h«is .i. (»t.r, is ««d Sil C«irt'c .4. H«i Ai,tdsi 
,t,,ic Uit't': 10446; ('toits'c, gen., 104]=4, 8, 12; 
175'27, 35. 
Hencc >< may pe'hals le regal'ded as an cl, brt to difibrentiate between 
the values E and C f the syml»,l X. Its instances appea" to beloug to ltc 
iusc'iptions. 
The question aises, Wby wee duplicate symbols used fo E and C 
With regard t E, I can oly suggest that there nay htve becu an ebrt to 
distinguish tbe tw.» sounds f tbis v«,wel (OpCl and close ) wbich undoubtedly 
existed i the ea'iiest s. 1)eriod, l,a'tiug later ou iut é and i«. l'e-hats 
X = C was b.'rwcd r«m the Christiau symbl = ç'h'istus. Imleed, 
X, ><, = E, in like mariner may represcnt H il tbe semi-syml)olic IHg = 
[H£OY£. 
Thus the use tf an Oghau, symbol for I' in Ireland bas hot been 
established. The absence of I' from early Gaelic phoaesis is no node'n 
discovery. The aucient graml,mr tract in the Book of Ballymote (326«13) 
says :--" There is (or, there was) no P in lrish," i bi P isin tl«cdilg. (7 bi in 
this book sometimes staud foa' ni bol = was hot.) 
Apart altogether from the age of the forms in use, the orthographical 
systcm of the Ogham isc'iptiolm and the orthographical system of ea'ly 
manuscript Irish are as distinct and separa as if they belonged to two 

 Macalister's K is a provisional symbol for some sound akin fo C. 
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mn'elatcd lauguages, lu lheir «.hava.t.«,risli«. fealurcs, e«wh 3stmn 
enl, ivcly minfluenced I.)" the ,d, lmr. "l'lm Lw« .yslems V«,lW«,.ent tw,, 
quine imlependel al, lempts la eXlWeSs 1,he s«m||ds t,f the Ivisl language. 
This is an historical [act of t.he greatest iml«wtan«.e f«w lho st.mly «,f e,rly 
Irish literature and civilizati«m. The fallmviug are t, he (.blet' ,listinguishin 

features af the twa orthograldlies :-- 
[)(IlIAM I RI.qll. 
l. There are q»eeial sy|,|l.ds t'«,r 
the soumis V and NI . 
2. The values [)f c«msonant sym- 
bois are net varied hy their pasiti«m. 

.-,. A st«,l)-COnsonant (muLe) ami 
! ho corresl»,nd ing aspirate are W,l,V«'- 
s«'nted by thc sanm symbol. 
4. l),mlding of c,msmmuts is ft.e- 
,luent, but has no phonetic signifi- 
Cllce. 
5. The strong and weak values of 
the liquids I,, N, R, are n,)t distin- 
guished. 
6. There is no distinction of 1,mg 
and short vowels. 
7. l'alatalizatiou of c,m,mauts is 
uever expressed. 

'l'hm'e are no spc(.ial svmh.ls 
V and 
Cnnsonant symbols vary in alue 
aoe.r«ling as t, hey aile initial «w-ther- 
wise. 
Aspirates and st«q)-cmlsun;tnls 
«listinguishcd in  vit, ing. 

D«ml»led consanant.s ae usel ,mly 
ta express distinct phonetic vah,es. 

Thc 8tl'Ollg values of the liquids 
are expressed by d, mbling tl,e s3-1n- 
hols. 
A sign of quantity is place«l ,,ver 
l,mg vowels. 
l'tdaalizaion is expl'eSSed regu- 
hu'ly in the case of final eans,,nalt, 
,thervie easually. 

The orth«graphica] systeln of early [s. lrih is undoubtedly, s« far as 
Ireland is concerned, of later arigin than the system of the Oghaln inscriptions. 
The origin of Oghanl writing wa. mt in historical mem«ry. Tl,e invention 
of the art was ascribed ta the ep, mylnous god Oglue (Ogma), whose nalue is 
identical with that of Ognlios, described by Lucian in the second eentm'y as 
the god of eloquence alnong the continental (2elus. The oldest h'ish 
traditions (e.g. in Tfiin B6 Cfiailnge) ascribe the use of Oglmm writing te 
remotepagan rimes. There is no historical evidence that .s. vl'iting was 
used by the Irish before they adoptëd Christianit,y. lqdike fle Ogllam 
system, the MS. system shows familiarity with the devices introduced intu 
Latin writiug for the expression of the Greek symbols, O, ç, ,(, lh, ph. ch: 
also with f, h, k, p, x, y, z. 
R.I.A. PROC., VOL. XXVIIo, SECTo C. [50] 
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Iht, the mo siking and l,e«.uliaa' fcal.m'e 
aeeording . t, he syml»,ls «u'. inil.iM ,,r n,l initial. In I.h' initial position 
lhe eonsonangs II«,l'lllt?lll 3" I'IIOSpI "Il' lhe sme vMues as i Lat.in or in the 
Ighun system. XYhen ,h+'y 1,a.ss fr,,m I, he iniI.ia.1 1,asit,,n. lhese values are 
e,msistent, ly ehanged : 
l. T> exlweSs the tem6s, lhe symhl is dmlled, mrw« ««lq, l«dt. 
"2. 'l'a express the m'dia, thc [,enuis is used, 6««. Ol»dr,./b[," s¢metimes 
lhe tl«mllel media, rb] (= I.al,in ol,brt.s), 
3. 'P» express the aspira.l,e l.,m6s, h is a.hlel, los«ph, ,'-lb, ¢,'h. 
4. '1'«, exl,vess t, he aspirate media, t.h,' siml,h' m,di« is nsed, rhtb, rg. fid. 
tMs. usage here eoineides with I)hmn: ns'u,'e.,, whieh mal, es n,» distinction 
1,etween stops and aspirates ,,f any elass.) 
Whenee di,1 his al,paren[.ly c,nvenl.imml treatment of he eonsonants 
,,rigina.te ? With regard t,, ph. [h, eh, t.hey were evidenbly borrowed from 
the Latin deviees for t,he repvesençatiou of Greek somds. ïhe oher eon- 
vent.ions are hot. of Latin ,,rigin. Thev ean only have arisen in one vay, 
like the vowel values in m,_,dern English, l.hrough changes in pronuneiat.ion. 
'fhese changes in l,romtnciati«m did n«t «,eeur in h'eland. Original e in 
h'eland becmne ch, hot [/, in internal l,osibim. The Celtie adjeetive ending 
tTcos Iee«mes -ce'h. in the e«u'liest sss. Butin Welsh, thisending has beeome 
-,,.f[,-og--tlnt is to say, the Bryh,,nic eonsonmt bas mdergone preeisely 
tho change which e«»rreslmnds ge, the e,,nventional value of ghe symbol iii 
early h'ish ss. It is grue that in etrly Welsh sss. the change in 
1,rommeiaion is not noted, and the symlol c is 'etained, just as in modern 
English we sgill wrige "aee" as Shakespeare wrote it, but we pronounee 
'" çs.s "; Shakespeare l,ronommed it " ass." 
l'hristianiby ud t'hvistian leami N were introdueed into Ireland mainly 
1,y Britons, and an int.imate inteveom'se l>etween the ç'lnistians of h'eland 
and Britain vas kel.,t, up for severa.l eentmies. But the xritt,en language 
whieh the Ih'itish missionaries ingr«»dueed ifito h'eland was Latin, ot 
Cymrie. Ig eam,g be mainga.ined ghat the early Christian writers of Ireland 
used disginet values for gheir eonsonants aeeording as they wrote in Latin, 
t, heir sple litentry language, or in Irish, which they gradua.lly introdueed 
into s. usage. Henee t.he orghographieal conventions of early h'ish 
refleet ghe early Irish prmmneiat.ion of Latin. This prommeiation of Latin 
they ad,,pted from bheir Ih'igish teaehers. Latin during the Iloman l'ule 
beeame a second language to the Brigons, and ifs pronunciation, being 
dt,mestieaged, followed the changes in prommeiati«»n of the native language. 
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In fine, the consonant-systcm in early [rish lSS. was based on a lnodified 
Ih'itish pronunciation of Latin. 
This pronunciati,n never exerted the slightest influence on ()gham 
«)rhography. Thus there were two separatc streams of literary culture in 
carly Ircland, ami as one of these was Christian, the other was pagan. Ouly 
the clcarest and broadest social demarcati,n couhl have kcl,t these wo 
strcams from iutermingling to some al,prcciahle extent. [ ht,ld, thereforc, 
that thc custom ,f ()gham cpigraphy was a l,agan custom whilc it lasted. 
Therc is one namc which (ceurs IL c rimes in h'ish Ogham inscriptious, 
and twice in lh'itish Lain inscripti,ns, aud, by good fortune, thc consonaut- 
framcwork «[ his naine is such as to illusraLe wiflt minumness the chier 
distinctive features ]»etween tire h'ish Ogham values and the British Latin 
values of thc symbols, or rathcr the disinct deviccs cmph,ycd by the h'ish 
Oghamist and hc lh'iish Lat.iuist to express thc samc c«ns,uant souuds. 

( }GIIAM. 

16. Maqi-Decceda maqi (lasiconas. 
36. Maqqi-Decedda maqi Catuvi . 
51. Maqi-Ddecceda maqi Marin. 
94. Maqi-Deceda maqi . . . 
135. Maqi-Decceddas avi Turanias. 

] 

&trini fili M,,ccodcch,'ti 
, lhtcklaud M-lmchoruln, Devon). 
Hic b«cit 3h¢,'cu,lec[e]eti 
(Penrhos Lligy, Anglesea). 

The mmc C('llll|lOll tO these seven inscripti,,ns is found als, iu h'ish gcnea- 
h,gies in the modern forln Mec I)«h'hcud.  This naine lueaus "s«,n of Deiche," 
but clcarly (see uos. 16, 36, 5 l) lmt iu thc ordimu'y or natural sense. De/che was 
t m3"thological persç, nage, from whom were lmlncd Le)ch 1)echet, Sliab ])echet., 
Glenl Dechet. From him Lhe tuath called Fit Mtige Féne was also callcd 
Fir ]gechet. The naine is a consonaut-stem, 9c[c1« < *I)cc«ns, gen. 
modern I)c&head, oglmm Decedas < *D«c('nto. Au early |hythouic h)rm or 
derivative may be representcd in Dccant(w, «:," 

 Ui Maic Deichead, a sub-sept of Ui Luchtai, who wcre a mare sept of the Ciarraighe (BB 159a). 
Mac Tcched of the sept Ui '['.rna («.f. no. 135, ahove) i nanmd  little further on. 
1_5o.'-] 
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Comparing the Ogham and Latin spellings of the naine, if will be secn 
that : 
1. Iu the oghams, the cousonauts are writteu single or double, apparently 
tt random. 
2. Thc tenuis q o maqi is reprented by thc double temfis cc in the 
Latin spelling. 
3. The aspirate ch is represented by c aud ce in the oghams, by ch in the 
lucklaud inscription. In the second I,ati inscription, the letters hc seem 
t.o I)e doubtful. 
4. The media d in the fimd sylltd)le of lhe ()ghalu forln becomes t in thc 
Latin sl,elling. 
5. The aspirac d 5,11,)wing Maqi is represented by d, dd, in the t)ghams. 
The treatmeut of this convoitant in the Latin inscriptions is uot altogethcr 
certain. AiTart,ntly the mune-form aqa(s) Dechedas vas regarded as 
uu-L tinlike, aud was nltcrcd iuto t.hc siugle w««'d M««ccod««hetas, which presented 
the usual cndiug ,f an h.ish o-stcln, and was then declined ns a Lntin o-stem, 
Siucc d and t lu the l«tinized form lnut stand for diflreut values, d can only 
l'opresent the aspiratc, f)r t has heen showu to mprescnt the stopped media. 
The aspil'ate value wouhl h«ve hecolne fullilitu' in thc geuitivc, dative, and 
v,,caLc us«g-c, l',)ssibly, h-wever, the LtLinist may have taoed thc 
c,)nsomut as iuitil, as it is in the [rish uame. In this position, d can 
denotc cither the stop «,r the spirae. 
The cousonants of the lh'itish Lutiu spelling are precisely those of the 
hish early ts. spelling, nom. l#(.c D«chct, gen. ]h«icc #c«h«t. The treatment 
,f the c,nsouauts here ud their trcatmcnt in the Oghams exhibit the main 
distinctive featums of thc two orthographical systems. The a priori argunlent 
as to the origin ,f the peculiar consouant-usage in early h'ish lss. is thus 
stlongly corroborated. 
I hve l'egarded .lht««ml«c[«]«ti of the Augleset inscription as a gcuitive, 
though t.he Latiit ct)stlucion demands a uomiuative. In fact, hic lacet is 
empl,)yed either as a noun or as an extva-syutactical phrase, the equivalent 
o amn ,,r t,f xoi lu tht" [)gham inscriptions. The sanie construction occurs 
ilt other iuscril,tions, c.g. «t Lltuldysilio, Pembrokeshire, Eeolcnygi fili Litog«ni 
h ic i, wit. 
D,,ulding ç,f conolmnts in Oghaln spelliug has no phonetic significance. 
It, docs hot deu.te apiration or the absence of aspirations. It has no con- 
nexi,)n with vowel quantity or with vocalic iufluence. Many examples like 
Decedas oould he Edduoed t) 1)re)ve t.hat the saine cousolannt without change 
,f wdue mav I.,e expiessed eiLher by a siugle or a double symbol. In short, 
we hve hcrc to ded with ; ulere fashion in orthogphy. 
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Such a fshion cannot be assumed to l)e purely capricious. The labour 
involved in carving the Oghm symb.1, let us say for , which confins rive 
scores, twice, where once would hve sel'ved the pm£ose, renders such an 
assumption unnable. The fashion mus have had a pUl)ose in its oigdn. 
The most lil¢ely purpose was to nmke a parade of leal'nilg i the form of 
archaism. This notive is pronfillent iu nearly evcry period of Irish s. 
literture. 
If, thel, double c,)usouauts in Ogham writing exhibit the archaistic 
motive, which la al,undant.ly evideced in othc, features, it must f«dlow lhat 
duplication had a l,'actical purpose in a stage of Ogham w'iting anteriol. 
o thc stage of extant epig'aphy. Hcnce it might be expected that dupli- 
cation would be fouut[ peculitr to certain classes of consonants. I havc 
ruade carefnl statistics ,f he occur.enoes «)f duplication in Macaliste"s 
ctdlection, which covers t.he eltil'e region of pl'evalencc of Oghaln inscrip- 
tions in l'eltnda region inchnled lu the counties of Kerry, Col'k, and 
Waterford. ] find lat eve'y Colsonant symbol in use, except X and ><, 
is SOlnetimes &llicatcd. 1 ht-e already lmtcd these as probably of latc 
introduction. 
But thet'c is al cn,l'mOus disp.olorti)n in the frequency of duplication 
au Ietwcen oe cousonant ttm[ aother. Taking the absolute frequency of 
each cusonant written sigly as 1000, the relative frequency of duplication 
ft, r each is as folh)ws : 
T621, 1)375, V 266, II 200, S and Ng166, C 165, Q 129, L123, 
G 115, N gl, Il 76, 5I.9. Avcrage f'eluency 165, which is hot calculated 
»1 the figures just given, lut on the absolute totals of silgle and double 
symbols. 
In making the calculatioli, I did hot include inigial comonants. These 
al'e Vel'y l'arely doubled, and thei' dul)lication cannot be regarded as 
customary. Hence o include the l'atio of duplication in initial consonaugs 
would bave vitiated he C«,lnl)a.ison. For the saine tesson, I have excluded 
film S of infiexional desinenceu. 
The imlueuse difib'ence in ratio, f'om 39 to 621, cannot possibly be 
fortuitous. The origiual lurpose of duplication must lie st t.he bottom of thc 
différence. 
Ng may bc excluded. [t occurs il all only 7 rimes, once double. 
The questit,n of mechalfical diculty in engraving may be considered. 
The lnost diNcult symbols to engrave are those of the I-se'ies, which are 
cut bliqu.ly o l»_th si,les of te a'is. Excluding Ng as lo, rare, and the 
fourth symbd, which dues nom occm' tt ail, thc remaiuing symbols, M, G, ami 1, 
are three of he four least ,ften duplicatcd. But the, a 1,ctxec lhcse 
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symbols, 1, requiring rive seores, lins a ratio ,1' duplieation wice greater tha.n 
M, requiring one score. ]11 tire ot.her two sertes, T, requiring three seores, is 
far more frequently doubled tlmn D, requiring two; V, with three seores, is 
mueh more often doubled han B, with ouly oue. 
In the B-sertes as a whole, the ratio of duplieation is 108, in the H-sertes 
242, in the M-sertes 86. These figures ,su«,,'eest. thaç duplieatiou was originally 
assoeiated for some reason wiçl the H-sertes. 
Aspiration does hot appear to have inllueneed the general eustom. 
Although the aspirable eonsonants T aml I head the list., ' merely rcaehes 
the average, G is far below the average, and M is tire least frequently 
dnplieated of ail. 
Moealister has observed that duplieatiçm is ranch more frequen m Kerry, 
espeeia.lly in Coeaguiny, than elewhere. In 'oreagniuy, the average index 
,,f frequeney of duldieation is 280. The indexes of the sylnbols are :T 1750, 
1 1000, Q679, BS00, C 310, G 177, S 125, VllS, R97, N83, L 77, M0, Sg0. 
Here iV is o be noted tlut all the aspirable eonsonauts exeepg M preeede the 
unaspiralde eousonants ; seeoudly, tiret ail the H-sertes are abo c the average, 
and no other consonant exeepç B, which, hmever, oeenrs in ail only six 
times, in duplieate twiee. Coreaguiny w;ts the ehief centre of fle Ogham 
epigraphie eult; and its usage is perhaps t,f m, we weight than that nf other 
places. 
On the whole, the evidenee points to (1) either a phonetie origin of 
duplieation .r (2) an origiu etmneeted wiçh the writing of the H-sertes. 
Whatever view may be taken, it seems elear tiret the praetice was older than 
the exut oghams, ami serves in them no practical purpase.  

IV.--ACCIDENCE. 
The accidente of Ogham h'ish is ahnost wholly contined to the declension 
of nouns, and uminly t- n,,uus iii the geuitive singular. There are a few 
exalnples of the mnninative singular and nf the genitive plural. A mnnber 
of forms have been described I,y Macalister and ,,t,hers as dative singular. 
They always oeeur in the title mune (,f the inseript, i,n. The dative in this 
position would seem more appropriate to dedieations than to lnemorials of 
the dead, and the earliest 5[s. usage would, I think, require a preposition 
before Oto dative used in this way. 

1 I think that probably many carly inscriptions on wooden taves were preservt.d iii the 
professional schools of Oghanl writing, especially in ('orcaguiny. It would bave attraeted lmtice 
that, in these older inscriptions, cerlaiu consouants were often phoaetieally duplicated. Sueh 
spellings would bave ceased to express lhoir original wOues, bur would bave appealed to the Irish 
love of alchaism ; aad on this motive, I suggest, they were employed in lhe extant inscriptions, the 
usage being extended, but hot so freqnently, to the other ron.onants. 
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The deelensi«ms are el,'ttrly ami consistcnLly obsm'ved in tbe genitive 
l'ormmttim. The f,,ll,,ving I regar, l as l,,y,,nd d«,ul»t,:-- 
1. (',enit, ive in -i l'rm mas(.uline o-sLems. In liste forms, -i 
and since palatalizati,m in n,t exlwr.ssed in ()gham rwh,»gral)hy , the f, Jrm 
;,pl,ears t,, the u}'e t.,» bc uninflevted. I,argely cm this appearance llys 
grounded a tlheOr$" Or a,«,lutimtli em synlax,. ,hic, ho m,. -mv«mst',s to the influence 
,[ a mm-Arvan ]angu«ge. l[e is led t« this view als,» by the ,w«urrence of 
the older f,u'ms in -i side 1,y side wi{h l)u'ms withoul.-i. Ma.ealistm. adopt.s 
Ihe aggh,t,imtt.i«m the, wy. 11, «qqu,ars, 1,«,weer, ,,mmeessary and ,,ntenable. 
The apparent alsem.e ,d inflexi,m is due ,, I,h,' limil;tions «, t,hc pe]lillg, 
m,l may ho l»ralh.lu,1 in etu]y sis. lish l»y such fot'lll8 a8 jïr, mil, sil, mi.q. 
whem lm qualiy »f lira final e, ms,mant is re,t. «hfined ly he orthugrgphy. 
'ri,,} mixture «[ earlier und later f, wms qqlies 1. ail the deelensims, and is of 
great frequeney in gham 
2. Genit,ivo in -i ri'mn maseulim, /--st.ems, pm'sising bhr«mglmut, tho 
{Iglmm lwri.l ami in O. 1. 
:k (eniive in -ias fr, m 
4. lenitive in -las from feminine 
k. Geniive in -ias fram (fmninine ?) 
-las, fi',m w}ms»ever sbem, beeomes -i and lasly -e, whieh 
emling. 8mneimes -eas, -ea are use, l, perhaps hrough ineenvate arehaistie 
rosorgt, ion from 
6. Genigive in -as frmn e«ms, man-st.ems. The ending beeomes later-a, 
and finally falls o; leaving desinenee in I, Im stem-eonuonant (broad) as in O. i. 
7. Geniives in -os ri'oin 
8. Geniives in -os ft'o 
-os, from whasoever stem, beeomes later -o, whieh persiss into O. I., and 
l, hen gradually changes o -u. 
Besides these, there are SOlne three examples of geniives iii -ais, whieh 
I eannot equge in as. Irish or elsewlmre. I t.hink they may avise frmn 
faulty inscription, af m W be pseudo-arehaisms. The ltallle8 in whieh t,hey 
ueeur lmve no been idenified lg s. equivalengs. 
I lmve n»ted no oher likely instance o confusion in fOrlnS. The nsage, 
where i may be arehaie, exhibis an aeenrate radiion. 
The Oglmm vowels are preserved or elmnged in he s. orthogrphy, 
and frequently in the la,er Oghaln orhography, aeear,ling to definito 
and eonstan la,vs. The regnlariy of these phenolnena proves he 
and sysemaie elmraeer o* Oghmn orhography2 8Olneime8 he dmnged 

1 E.g. finding Dovatuci equated with xs. nom. Dt«bthaeh, I eoncluded that an early ts. form 
.D«bthoeh ought fo exist. I round this fonn twice instanced in Hogan's Glossary to the Book of 
Annagh. 
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v«wel is f, mml in eon.iUleion wi[h a.n e«trly inlh.xional f,,vm, lVhen tins 
,ccurs, t, he ddcr iuflexi,,md lesinenee m«y haxe lwen ar,.Imistieally 
vesore, I. 
V.SYNTAX. 
The syntax is of he mos lilnited and siml,les kind, owing te tire 
lilnited f,,rmnla-, elnployed. The lit.le-naine nmy 1,e eiher nominative or 
eniive, usnally genitive, and lnty h«we a lmUn in apposition w an 
at.rilmive adjeetive: ail lhe w.rds whih f,,llow n'e geniives. No verb, 
;u't.iele, prep,sit.ion, or e«,njmel, it,n has anywhete heen identifie& 0nly one 
partiele in fimlul, he ohsem'e xoi or xi. In  lmmher of lae oghams, le 
lit.le-naine (genitive) is l,teeeded by le n,mn anm = O. I. ainm, ' lmlne.' 
The for,,lt,l«t, il'P:" [ll,lllO of] .X [8Oll of I] [SOli 11[ CI," Ol' «, [llilne of] A 
,,f the kindred mueoi) of !," w " [naine of] A, descendant (avi) of !," 
,w S,lne lnixut'e of hese. The syn[aetieal oMer is hat -f Ms. hish. 
Mwaliser and lhys sonteimes hink it, necessary o assmne an inversion 
,ff his ortlerin lny opinion wit, hont sueient gronnds in any instance 
lha I haro noted. 

VI.--EXAMI'LE ('LA,SIFIEI AND 1)ISCUgSED. 

|n the following exalnples the pressure of rime has prevented llle fronl 
giving references f,w Oghun ferres in a lmlnber of instances. In lnost, if net 
all. instances, the reference is given clsewhere in this paper, and prohably all 
Ogham words quoted without reference will be round indexed by Macalister. 
In the case of m. cquiv«dents I have often found it ilulwacticable te give useful 
references, the lnaterial draxvn upon being laNely tl'anscripts of genealogies 
in lny oxvn possession. Iu comparing Ogh;un with s. forlUS l.here has heen 
a good deal of l'epetition in the difibrent sections. [ bave thought it better 
te let this stand than te lnultiply cross-references. 

A.--[IELATIONs OF (),:IIAM AND ,I'S. OIITHOf;RAPHY AND WORD-FORMATION. 

[.--CoNSONANTS. 

1. Initial v becomes s. f. Vorgos 91 = Fo,'go. Vlatiami J, 1902, p. 81 
= nom. Flaithcm.. Hence in the later accounts of the Ogham alphabet, the 
third letter is called/'. 
2. Initial v was still occasionally written in the seventh century, being 
perhaps trauscribed frein ms. of the sixth. Adanman has Virqno (VS"ge ?), 
of which L. Arm. has geai. lergni. Quies Vintiani AU 578. 
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3. t3gham q in ail posii,,ns bccomcs Ms. e, ,.]t. 
4. The othcr initial cons,nants are those o[ lS. lrish of ail 1,criods. 
5. Of final consonants, s ,mly la n«,tcd ; it disappears befm'«, the latest 
 gham fro'ms appear, bu may he writt, en artificially, as in flosochtas 22:, and 
perhaps in he genitives lu -ais. 
t;. Where phn'al genitiveg are notcd as possible, final n is absent. 
7. B,-tween w»wcls, e«u.ly 'cltic v is till round in ,,4mms, but disappears 
in tss. Luguvvecca 112 = L»q/,t,.h.  Rittaecas 69 = I?,'h«,qt. ¢attuvvirr 9, 
¢attvvirr 112 = 6'c«th,,'-us . Arm., 6'r,i/],«ï in gcnealoies (= gen. writ.ten 
6çttltfi'r BI3 2l/:'37). 
8. When Ogham intcrvocalic v pcrsists in [s. fonns, it is ahuost ccrtaiuly 
an alternative writing for aspirat,, b. Dovatuci J, 1895, p. 27, 123 = nom. 
Dbtho,4, L. Arm. latcr D«Sthn,.h. Luguvve 3 (nom.) = Lgb«. Valuvi 242 
= F5ilbi. Cf. Gaulish Latobios ViM,,bios, Ogham Difibeas, Dolatibi, Eracobi. 
This v may bclong to thc later notation only. 
9. *avias, gen. avi = 3. I. nnc, gon. ai, Mid. I. ,«, Mod. I. 6 (««), geu. 
10. Iva-, as an oTemcnt in pcrsonal names (Gaulish ivv-, Irish co, ' yew,' 
l«te Latin iv,s, French il'; sec Hdder s.v. cb,ïos, h'ish iba', i,b/««», which 
seems t, have a ditlbrent m'i«i, .. or history; cf. Iro»»ags, Iv«,'i»'),_ becomes_ 
Eco- in L'«olcygi, lu.-, go-, c¢.-, co- ; Iulenge 47 = *Ivalengias = 3m. golaiuge 
nom. kç,laig; Ivageni, J, 1908, p. 54 = Iqq««,os, Adamnan, E,gct AU, 
Eog.u, Eoaa««u; Ivacattos = E,»ehod«, ( hEoehadha, anglieized Hanghey, 
Hoey, etc.). 
11. biva- =beo, bivi- = 10j : ivaidonas, nom. *Bivaidus = B«id, «oid. 
Bodibcve = ()gham Bocib . . . read ddib [ivi ?] in bilingual (Latin and 
Ogham) inser. Llanwinio, Carmarbhenshire = nom. L'aidloeo; Bifiti 80, nom. 
*Bivitias = Bilhc-a, L'itt«-, Bi,'lh,'-,,s, L. Arm. ; Luguduc  maqi aqi-i 184, 
late Ogham for ¢:ivi = 15 gen. of b«6. 
12. Ogham v after d (aspirtte) beeomes s. b (aspirate) in edvvi J, 1898, 
p. 230, nom. M«db (mase.) L. Arm. 8o doubtless after g t, '. 
13. Ogham q beeomes ss. c and ch. qv is once found, Rvecea 216. q is 
regularly subjeet to palatalation by e an,1 i, henee probably had the sounds 
kv and kw, but the group W appears to resist palatalization. Luguwitt 27 
= O. I. Znce,th, Mid. I. Ztcc»'a(Od ; wimitir 56 = erdmhir ; gritti 27 = nom. 
2»'yfi O. Welsh 2rcm. 

1 Lgach gen. seventeen times BB 216-223. Cf. MacLugach» of the Fiana Der Lugach 
Lugac, a female naine.  Read Lugudec 
1. t. A. moe., vol. xxvm, scT. c. 
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14. Other consonants are preserved in 3s. h'ish. There is frequent 
interchaugc iu thc use of lb and d (aspiratc), and «,f ch aud y (aspirate) ; d and 
y tend to replace lb und ch in mmccented syllables, especi«lly with 
palatalization, but there seems t« le no regularity. Loss of a separatiug 
vowel reduces homorgauic cmsonants to « simple sound non-aspirate. 
Luguqrit = Lccreth, wherc «c = c. 
15. Although the ()glmm consonants, qmd early v exccptcd, are identical 
with those of later h'ish, the idcntity (mly boeomes apparent iu m«)dern hsh 
(wtlmgraphy (from f,m'teemh century d«)vn), and is concealed in the 
conventional orthogral,hy of Old and Middlc h'ish. En'ors in equating 
names may arise, aud bave arisen, fr«)m hot observiug the graphic distinctions 
of the two systems. 
16. No ascertained instance has been round lu «ghams (1) of the preser- 
vatiou of Celtic intervocalic s, (2) of the persisteuce of Celtic halls before 
lllllteS. 
17. Ogham s (nvt initial) arises from an earlier group: cosa- = coxa, 
-gus = -g«.t. 
18. Celtic t, ne, appear as d, g, as in modern Irish. This somd probably 
resulted immediately from the sinking of the nal. For examldes see  20. 
19. The tenuis is expresscd in  hun Sl,clling by the temi, in early 
spelling ly the doubled tenuis. 
maqi = maicc, modern mie. 
mucoi = mocr« llu ,damnan has uslmlly 
Broci = brMcc, mod. 
Glasiconas = * Glasc«n, nmn. 
20. The media is expresscd in Ogham spelling by the media, in early 
spelling by the tenuis, sometimes, especially after r, hy the doubled media. 
Deces (from *dcc«'tos) = D««bct. 
S[e]da 45, Sedan[i], J, 1895, p. 133 (hom *51"nt«nii) = N«t,i, Adamuan, 
L. Arm., and AU 560, b'ct(«i AU 562, uom. btne L. Arm., nmdern 
eorbbri, with helping vowel eoribiri = 6'obT'i L. Arm., modern (',irbcc. 
Tega, late Ogham for *Tegai = T««d L. Arm. 
egla = écld% modern béagld, iagl«. 
Lg = liac, liacc, mvdern liag. 
 ogitc 29 late o-stem gen., rightly equated by 5Iacalister with 
Toicthech, Clonmacnois inscr. Toict]«g ; tocet], later tocad = ' luck, fortune,' etc. 
21. As there is no distinction iu Ogham spelling between the mutes and 
the corresponding aspirates, so there is no distinction between the strong 
values of the liquids, represented in sis. spelling by Il, u, ''. and the weak 
values, represented by l, , 
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*qcnno = cenn, modern ceant, appears to be rcpresented by qen-, cen-, in 
Qeniloci 25, Qeloc[a]gni 43 = Ccllaig, Ccllach5in, cf. loch, .i. ch,b, or lch-td 
' white-hot.' acena 90 = Cochc.nn. genuvin[dagni], Cloonmorris, County 
Leitrim, = Qtcvctd«ni, Latin inscription at Parcau, Whitlaud, Carmarthen- 
shire = Ccnfiudd,, C'cniuddu, Cc'oddn. 
lato 69, Alatto 106, otM [15, cf. (dhid «»r «dlud. 
6rilagni maqi Scilni 166, names equat([ by Barry with (Ircl/«b, ,Sclldn. 
Dalagni maqi Dali 190 = of lall;h son c»f l}all. 
Valamni 197 = dlam«ia. 
ir 235 = cirr, uom. 
atabar 243 for *çatubarri, C«thba''. 
Vedabari 237 = *Fb«db«rr, «»r for *Vêdubarri = *Fi, lba','. 
22. Noine 78 = $»itcnt, gen. This insttmce stamls apart. Iu words 
Of lllOl'e t.hall OllC syllblc, when any liquid (l, t, 9-) is 5)lh»wcd by a short 
syllable emling in/-r t,, thc biter c,ns«»mmts aquir(, their strt»ng value, 
aml arc written Il, ta. Thus (»wll, Dm»a,ll, (5tir«l, as against 
, ,'«,, lr,,,'t, M«,,«,,.t, l:,«it],I«tt, as against 
'«. cal, ¢taY]tM" the genitives "' 
Alb«e, 3lt»tc, toitct, etc. In like nmnncr, whcu ne» written vowcl 
intervenes, corn», dornn, cc«'te,]i'rtn, etc. The strong value is also heard in 
words like cavn«h,fi'««'u6fl, I)éa.l««, »tnl,, where custom does hot express 
in writing. (The str)ng tdues are produced iu m,dern prommciation by 
spreading the portion of the tongue which makes contact, so that the area of 
contact is increased.) In the look of Armagh, the distinction in spelling is 
notconsistently noted : Ailil, twice, «md Ailcllo, eight rimes, Airten, 
Hdmno, Ath rn, C(ircl and C« 'ellws, C««ir« and ca«, C¢b'iffi and 
C«dlrigi, ('o(dl Ove rimes, gen. Co,(,il, (çoil, (",),)l,'-(,r«m and 
(= Crch C],«l«, O, Crimth,nn and C,'i,th, n, Cdlia. Cedlcnn, D,«d, gen. 
Foi'tchc«nns, and oirtchcrn»s, Imbli«ch »rwu, ath(ruu, («thro, 
Lcthl««n, M««cCdll and M««c C«il, Mec C'«il, .15-«cail, lS«birn, nom. Nil 
and 5ecl, geu. V«il, Nchill, and thirteen rimes Néill, Rou«d, sescen, gen. 
csci, dat. sesc«n, ,çiuS, geu. ,%wac. Some of the MS. sources of this book 
may belong to a time when the orthographic expression of the difibrent values 
of the liquids was still indefinite, or wheu the secondary strengtheuing was hot 
yet developed. 
23. The fact that - is hot strengthened in the like position nmy be 
due fo the difirence in formation of strong «, which is simply a strongly 
t-illed form of the consonant as I bave noted it in the Aran {Galway) pro- 
nuuciation of ««ï''«/y,/hb',y,', etc., or initial ,' wt precedcd by an aspirating 
word. 
[] 
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II.--VOWELS. 
1. In the initial syllable, a long vowel is represented by the saine vowel 
in early Ms. Irish. A short vowel regularly remains unchanged in s. Irish, 
or is regularly clmnged, according to the class of vowel which, in the early 
Ogham formation, follows the succeeding consonant. 
2. In the other syllables, all vowels tiret survive in is. Irish follow the 
rules of permanence or change which govern sho't vowels in the initial 
syllable. 
3. h late Ogham forms, the regular vowel changes are sometimes noted, 
sometimes hot. Even in early forms, thc changes are hOt unfrequently 
noted in unstressed syllables. Hcnce it would appear that the changes werc 
in process of taking place during the Ogham period, but the possilfility of 
trchaistic restorations based on traditional study nmkes the evidence smne- 
what d,ubtful. 
-. Two values must 1)c assumed for ê and to for , viz. ê which remains ê 
thr,,ughout ail latcr l)criods, and ê which becolnes i«t in late Old Irish; 
which remahs 0 throughout all later pcriods, and  which becomes «« in late 
()ld Irish. As a rulc, ê and  which arise from compensatory lengthening 
are lml'lnancnt,, ê and 6 which do nt so arise become la and 
5. i,, = ê and '«,, =  are hot lmted in Adamuan, but have begun to apl»car 
in L. Arm., where, howeve, they are less frequent han ê and 
instance of thel. in the Ogham inscriptions. aqi-Iari = (Ui) 3fi«ic Iair, 
hot Éir, therefore Iar has two syllables = Icê,'os, ept,nym of the Iverni = 
Iar mac-Dedad in genealogy of the Éraim, çanda Dedad. 1 
ri. Instances of ê and 0 : 
¢edattoq 95 (Macalister ha ¢edattoqa, but quotes Graves and Barry for 
readings without the final a) late Ogham for *¢edattoqi = Ccta&tch nmn. 
AU 849. Cf. F«ra«htch, &adctch, Mtircd«ch, ad«t, Meyer, "Contributions." 
Here d = l'eltic ,tf, wheher ced- = ' firs' or' hundred.' 
S[e]dani 45, Sedan[i] .I, 1895, p. 133, = ,9êt,i, Adamnan, L. Ami., nonl. 8dt,tc, 
later ,gglta, m,,dern ,b'&«lu«t = *Sentanios. 
Veqoanai 199 = ffiochna. 
Vecrec 117, Veqreq 189, = *'iachrach. 
fierai îS, 79 = 6'iara cponym of Cia'raic. 
Drogno 58 = r6ua (Ui D. = ' Idrone ' barony). 
ossucttias 41 = (Ittas«tch&t. 

1 The two folms In,', ,'-, point fo existence side by side of Iv&'- and /;5--. Cf. 'Iovt,v[a and 
'I«pvo rora«& in Ptolemy. As in reduplicated verb-forms, i of ICr- olltl disappear. In modern 
Irish, such pronuneiation as &¢k,,e and 8«ne (&fiChue) bave coexisted for three or four centuries. 
In the Aran dialect (Galw,y) both l,ronunciations ttre commonly heard in cuimh,e etc. 
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7. 8hç, r vowels in tire iniLial sl]alle and all vowel in oLher sllables 
flm survive in Ms. Ivish are regularly ehtmged or unehanged aeeording o he 
quali of tire lmXL following vowel iii Llie eal'ly Oglmm form. Tbe ebange 
are sometilUeS ah'eady noted in Oghtun spelling ; but late Oghauls occasionally 
preserve the older vowel. 
Bcfore a or o, u becomes o. 
,, ,, i COllle8 c, 
Beïore u, a becolnes eu, latcr u (llOt always). 
» 0 bCOllleS . 
,, e becomes i. 
Bcfov i or e, o becomcs 
,, e bcc«,mes i (hot always). 
8. Beforc a or o, u becomes o. 
muco = ?lOCCtt. 
cas = con: Cuna o,- Voenacas 21, Gicunas 42 = 6am«hon, Cliucunas 
167, Netacas 06, Cunaqqi i = C'on»mi« in Uonm«ticn«, 0 Conmhacdin, 
Cunacena O0 = Uoneh«m, Cunamagli 125  Ço»uil, llOlll. çmmd/hot Çonmcl, 
Cunaggusos 130, 182 = Uo.Vo.so, Canetas 225 = Uonzth, Cçmad, nOlll. 
Uond« = * Co 
Dleeagni 151 = Ob'fi a. 
Turanias 135 = T»'ta ( b7 T»',a, a priluary sep of Lhe Citrraige, 2]hdn-i.stic 
Ç dT6rna = Abbeyd,,rney, Kerry). 
Trenalugos 191, ts. Logo, Loga gen. 
Vrgoso 192, lae Oglmm for Virasos. In MSS. -guos is represenLed 
8OlllLilnê8 by -goss,. someimes by -v-,so, 
*çureas = Cote, gen. U«ire = çurei J, 1902, p. 28. 
*Dovaueas = Dubthoek L. Arm., gelL Dovauei J, 1895, p. 27, 123. 
çaubuas 3, 1908, p. 203 = Cathb,th, L. Arln. 
 Belote a or o, i beeomes e. 
IvacaoO Eo«l 
Dovvias 13 = Duib¢, and sç with all endings in -ias. Lugguve 3, nom. 
for earlier *Lugubias. 
Rittaeas 69, Rittavvecc 100 = Rcthach. 
Oirai 138 = (crdn. 
Orfl 166 = Grclldu. 
Scflai 166 = Scelld» or 5eld. 
*viras =fi'. The genitive occurs in Viri orb 24: = Fb" Chorbb, attuvvr 
59, çattvvirr ] 12. The change bas Mready taken place in Vergoso 192. 
-rigas = Vecrec 117, Veqreq 189, P'«hvr,y, Adamnan, F,'chr«ch lb., later 
Fichrch 
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-vi¢as (Ordo-viccs, Lcmo«'ccs, Irish fich) = Rittavveccas 69, Rittavvecc 100, 
enaveea 220, but gatuvviq... 36, Ereavieea 62, galoviea 214. 
10. The diphthongs ai, oi, iu this position become 6«, &. Hence in thc 
Ogham period, it is probable that the wlues were ï, 
customary notation in O. I., and the modcrn duplicates «aorthaun, cdrthau, 
forb]aoilte«ch, )iiltc bear the saine evidence, go we lmve the nou-diph- 
thongl spelliugs eta Vroqi 239, gollabota 212,  beside Vraieei (Vroieei ?), J, 
1898, p. 2:0, and etta Vroeie[iJ, J, 190, p. 76, goillabbotas 79 (= «t F'5ich, 
Coclboth).  hesite to belicve that thc simple o herc suds for thc 
diphthongal sound oi. Much less is it crediblc that iott Vreee 93 is a 
merc variant o[ 239, as Macalistcr thinks. It is more rcasouablc to regard 
5 as a dialect variant of 5ï. 
oimagni 22, 140 = 6'6en6., mod. 6'aonhd. 
Mailagni 17, 155 = Md«166 mod. M, ol6.n. 
*Maila nom. (gon. Malle Inbiri 38, Mail' Aguro 
vroicas, ri,m. = J)'o«ch m.d. .f r«och. 
coila = cool, mod. c, ol. 
Laidann () 2, perhaps Baidn (the first letter was read by t,»u(.h, heing 
out -f sight) for Baidagni = B«td, mod. 
11. Belote u, a becomes «G latcr 
Mail' Aguro 163 = M&l A«gro, Mari 
agu ") '» 
Calunovica 214, cf. Calaan, Ch Chdalna. 
But this change is usual ,ly when a liquid or an aspiratc media iuter- 
x enes. Thus catu- = «th, and so in the compounds Dotchad, etc. 
12. Before u, o becomes . 
Vm'oddran 72, Vuruddrann (Macalister i, 
dn, AU. 
13. Belote u, e »ccomes i. 
niotta 71, niott 0 = %ë(p)&g«s, fin aêp5s = ndoth L. Arm. 
edaugeni 176 = nom. Mldgct or Mldg. 
Vedueuri 175 = Fdchdrc (cian.ige and other genalogies). 
14. The consonant v exeises tle vocalic ifinence 
ovatuei = tbth«ig, ovalesei = 
15. Beore i or e, o becones 
ovvias 13, ovinia 31, 2 = 

i But di, 6i are also round. 2 But nom. Colldub (= *Colhtb) BB 124a21. 
v i _a i sb 
a Caluni seems a likely readi»g t'or the doul»tful Cavunoge,  aï  sb o i. Çag ê a- ade, 
J, 1902, p. 243, 1906, p. 177. 
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Broci 55 = B',ic«, mod. 11.**i,'. 
*Vorgis, gëll. Vorgos 91 = F.iy, gCll. l'bt'!l,. 
Corrbi 19, 57, 79 = 
llut orrbri 47, oribiri l:l = ()i'l)«i , m,d. ç««i'b'e. We must supposc 
the ilflueuce of i uc, t to ha,e att«,c.l«.l t],e vowe[ )f çorb- here uutil tho 
1)e'iod of vocalic changvs hl passed. 
16. le[ore i ,)r e I,cct)mes i. 
velitas 70 = fil«d (v,'ll-, re)m..fili). 
The change is ah'('«tdy tt(»Led lu Vortigurn 2:6, Vorrtigurn 148, from 
*tegern-, = E»'t,']c't L. 
But e relmius Ulmhauged i Decceddas 1:5, etc., 
Ercias 135 etc. = £'ce. The change is l)e'lm.ps chiefly ope'«tL'e belote 
liquids and aspic'are mediae. 

| I [.--,[ UIqCTIOIq- VOWELS. 

1. These usua]ly disappear in .IS. h'ish. 
"2. ()mittiug lotl,tful iust;mces, juucti,)u-v)wcls i compomd ,mmes 
,ccm' iu the f,lhwiug mml)ers iu I«rcalist, e"s c,,llectiou (i, ii, iii): a 57, 
u 22, i l:I, o 9, e 2. 
3. a appears as m)rmal .juucti,)u-v«wcd (l) f,r o-stems, (2)for feminine 
o-stems, (3) for c,)sauaut-st.cms. 
(1) «)-stems. Adjectives--Voenacas (J('t), ¢oai (c6«). ailagni 
(,d«l), ¢oillabbotas (c&l), iragni (yc''), Ulccagni (ok), Dovalesci (nom. 
D».iblesc). Dalagni (J,,ll), Denaveca (tld, di«r), avlamatfias 
Ttrenalugos (t«»). Masc. o' euter substautives--¢orbagni (corbb), Virai 
(f,..), oddagni (m.,,«,l), Artagni (cé't), Talagni (t51). 
(2) ««-stems: Ercavicca, Ercagni (cf. aqi Ercias), Rittavvecas (cf. aqi 
Riteas), ¢osaloti (coss = 
(3) consonant-stems : the ouly iustances noted are compounds of cuna- 
and neta-. In both cases an o-stem is p,»ssible. Mauy h'ish names il 
6»- luay coutaiu the adjectival ctzo-, 'hig4' rather thau ctu-, 'hound.' 
unacena, -magli, -gusos twice, -netas. Retacari, -cagi or -cagni, -cunas. 
4. u is file junction-vowel for u-stenls: Luguqrit twice, -vve, -Ri, -vveca, 
- thrice, -duc, -deccas, -deca, CaRubuttas, Catuviq .... -vvi% eddugeni, 
Veducuri, Litubiri (cf. gen. Litos). 
5. In çunuri, ¢onunett, u m,y 1)e a late 'epreseuLati,,n t»f a ucutral v,)wel, 
or may show for»'a'd influence. In Valuvi, there may be a u-sem, 
cf. uvallos 15, or a neutral vowel influenced by v. The somewhat worn 
inscription at Cloonmorris, Co. Leitrim, appears fo rend Renuvin . . . (for 
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*{ennavhdagni ? = (2««nc,'ndan, i, H(ilucr, hl8cr. Ih'itt., = Ch,'nimbi L. Arm.) 
with similar inflUellCe of v. 
6. i is the juuction-vowel for i-stems, bub may possibly extelld to other 
stems as in Gaulish names (Hdder, il, 2, I. 6). Thc instances of all kinds 
noted are--hssicona, Battigni, assitas, unigni, Ditibeas, Dolatibi ? Drutiquli, 
6amicunas (= (htimclwn, cf. y««in'cd), 61asiconas, Lodimani, uibiti, isigni, 
Qeniloci, Qeniloc[a ?]gni,  Vlatiami. 
7. o as juuction-vowel secms usually due to inllueuce of v or b (aspirate), 
alovica, asoni, Denoval, Eracobi, Ivodacca, Lagobbe ? Veqoanai, eddo? geni, 
Vendog. 
8. e occurs in Erxenn,... eneggni, perhaps from io-stems, giving 
*-ini, -eg. These are the uly instances notcd correspouding to the 
very frequent is. ending -dru 

IV.--COMPEISATOIY IEbIGTHEbIIbIG. 

1. The Oghaln inscriptions prove clearly the important fact that at 
least two distinct epochs of eompensatory lengthening occurred before the 
.s. period. 
2. The change of t into d, and of qw iuto g, has already taken place belote 
the period of the Ogham inscriptions. 
:. The disappearance ,f g before a liquid, with concomitant leugthening 
of thê preceding vowel, took place withiu the Ogham period. Early Og|mm 
-agni becomes late ()gham -an, -ann.'- 
4. I bave been uuable to find any instance of d + liquid in oglmms, but the 
lengtheniug in c«tIaï" froln e(dhedra, and the resultant vowel  from ad- il 
compositi«n before liquids, seelu to shw that the change bel«,ngs to the saine 
period as the loss of g belote a liquid. In the two instances of I)alo, J, 1895, 
p. 133, the critical syllble has been supplied by Barry. 
5. When g disappears bcfore a liquid, the preceding vowel, whether 
aecented or hOt, is long iii MS. Irish. 
Instances of-agni = -che are abnndaut. 
Cunamagli = nom. Conmdl. 
letta agru = Nazar-q«s, Naza'-ius., L. Arm. (z = ls), gen. 
_Nstair, Nazai" in many genealogies. I have hOt found the nom. except 
in the latinized form. If the reading of the ogham is certain, the 

1 Gen. C«nlo¢an BB t22«25, nom. Cenla¢an t23f141» doubtless = Cellac]id, Qeniloei 
= Cellaig, nom. Cellach. 
 The frequency of -ann = -agni -- clin seems to indicate that the doubled consonant bas here 
phonetic value. If so, it can only be a tentative late devlce. 
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cquivalen should I)e d.sdr in ail cases, l'or Lhc clemeut, 
(=Netas) becomcs a.n ind,cliuhh l)roclitic in m)sL amcs. Sagru appcars 
to be gen. pl., I)u thc stcm is uncct't«Sn. Thc wor,1 uay bc i,h,ut,ific,[ with 
the adjecival prcfix sd,'-, 1,1m t'oot oF s«ir,,g,,!, thé, s,uqc l)çing 'exceeding, 
excelling,' which still bclong boh to thc prcfix tmd the verb. Sr-f/««' 'a 
man ofSUl'passing merit,  ' -' "  " 
pow r, ec. ,?ar,fflt . ,)»'m, 'that (umlertaking) got 
the better of me, I failed t, accomldish i.' B/,o, ht. (t" sd,'ug](dh n" n «hdilc, 
'they were out, d,)iug each othcr' (in vilitication, et,c.). Netta Sagru, 'champion 
of the mighty ,mes.' ï. Iis L'«t««ib,. = ' les dicux sup@ieurs,' act. to 
D'Arbois de Jubainvillc. 
7. isigni, attigni, 6attigni, çunigni. 
Corresponding to attigni therc are ,«ithoc, Adamnn, and ,ithb. For 
Gattigni, I have only noted 5'frit/clic, (,»ithi,. [ think th«t -b, as rare in 
carly [s. namcs as it is h'equcut hrtcr, mus havc came from -ignas. t, he 
palatal syllablc O- dctcrmining thc quality , » after h)ss of the termiuat.iou, 
cven in Oe nominative, for-/n is pahtal in ail its cases. So 3Iid. I. -g, is 
frcquently f,,und in genitive wit.hout palatalization. 
3. -ei, only once n,)tcd . . . eneggni may be the origin of -é,. Does it 
represent -ia-gni formcd u io-sms  H,)w account for Erxenn 
9. Of the consonant,-groups treated of by St, rachan (" Compensatory Length- 
ening in h'ish") which give fise to compensatory lengthening, gl, gn,  survive 
into the Ogham periad. Thc disappearauce of g from these groups cannot hve 
happened long belote the s. period. ,» other group of the kiud has been 
txaced as surviving in Ogham [rish. 
10. In celi, the consonant is already absorbed. Stracha quotes Stokes as 
separating cdlc, servus, from cel«, comrade. The former Stokes compares with 
La,in cacd«, 'soldier's servant' ; cé/t, ' comrle,' and Welsh cilyd, 'comrade,' 
might corne, says Strachau, from a form *ccgli6s. I ara inclined to think tha 
the two senses of cdlc here treated are merely secondary, and th¢t the primary 
meaning is vsal, if we may use a medieval tel'n to express t, he relation of 
an Irish ent-paying subjcct to his chier. To the chier (flaith) he was 
' servus' (serf, uot slave); o his fellow-teuan he was ' comrade.' It has, I 
think, been suggesd that célc may coni (in reduplicafion ?) the roof of 
Latin cliens. 
11. tl, which is round in Ogham aqi al[i] and alagni, is one of the 
instanoes discussed by Strachan. TMai is against the derivation from 
* to-a glo-. 
12. Strhan (p. 25), finding act, acr, ttcl result, in ê, «', êl, but agn, ag., 
««gl, in .t, dï, 5l, suggests that c persisted longer thau g; and that the changed 
a.., troc., vo. xxwt., sc. c. [52J 
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vowel belonged to the later pheuomeuou. 'FIm Ogham evidence is quite 
decisive against this vicw; ,,)t that, cxcept l»ossi])ly céli, auy very likely 
case of ê from a before c + liqui,.1 bas ]»een uot.ed, but that y, g', gl clearly 
survived to the very verge of s. Irish. 

Y.-- [ALATALIZATION. 
1. Palatalizatio, seems fairly règular in consonants which do hot fall iuto 
groups in MS. h'ish. But mucoi 8ogini 198, 9toctt ,ç,»yit, Adamnan, is repl'e- 
sented l)y the race-naine Soyait., nom. pl., in genealogies. Ivageni becomes 
I,)/«.- i A, lamnan, gon. E,)gb, with nom. Eoya, L. Arm., EI71«, AU, g««l 
in Mid. I. P,)ssibly a close examiuation woul,1 reveal resistauce to palatal 
influence in other co,sonants. 
2. Consonant gmups, whether existent in Ogham, or formed in ts. Irish 
by syncope, appear for the lnost part, as shown by h[id. I. spelling, to 
resist palatalization. 
Luguvecca 112 (t.hrough trausitional *Lug,ech, cri Mt',ch = Mt'trccl, 
ltchagoill literal iuscr.) = Lag«tc] gen. Lugi 115 = L»y«t. unanetas 225 
= (OIlta«[, (IIa[]I. Rittavvecas ri9 = «thach. Vecrec 117, Veqreq 189 
= Fi«tchïctch. Turaaias 135 = Torn. Iulenge 47 ('1«/-) = £thtiy«'. 
3. ]nt palatalization takes place in ovvias 13, etc., = Dttibt«, ovalesci 
129 = nom. D,iblcsc, Valuvi 242 = F5ilbi, orrbri 47, oribri 183 = CoiTri. 
The helping vowel expressed in Coribiri (from tort-)shows the palatal 
influence already petmtating this group. (Macalister finds a helpiug vowel 
in Eracias, which he considers a vatiant of Ercias 32. This, if correct, would 
imlicate how the group re l'Cpcllcd palatal influence, the first consonant 
reaiuiug its,luality, and afterwards co,trolling the sontl. ]ut the helping 
vowel is doubtful. The base Erac- is round: Eracobi maqi Eraqetai 165. The 
group re requires no helping vowcl, at least in moderu pronunciatio,.) 
4. The frequent retetion of final-i in associatio with late fol'mss.g. 
aqi Liag maqi Erca 2: - lnay imlicate a late use of -i as a mere palatal glide 
,)r sign of palatalizati»n of thc consonant. I think this lnust te its use 
in the Inchagoill literal inscripton, .Zic Zugtacdot t«tcci Ict«h. A 
whispered vowel is distinctly audible after a final palatalized consonant, 
and becolnes quite syllabic when the whole word is whispercd. 

].])ECLENSIOIS. 
1. Ogham inscriptions consist chiefly of nouns in the genitive case. The 
declensions to which these nouns belong are, on the whole, clearly and 
consistently defined. An ordcrly luetamorphosis from the earliest to the latest 
and to th¢ 4s. forms is traceable. That the older forms are often traditional 
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rather than contemporary, is indicated by concomitant laie forms and by 
the inequMities in the internal vocalization of words. 

o-8tenls. 
2. o-stenls have genit.ive in -i, which disappears in laie forms. Shlce 
Ogham orlallogral»hy ignores palatal ttnd ,»ther gli,les, and tlms does hot llolae 
pahtlaalization of e,msonants, lale forms which bave lost tinal -i appear as if 
tmilfleeted. This appeal'anee has led Rhys, wlmm Maca.lister follows, fo think 
that infleetion is absent, whereas it is ,mly the ort.hographieal notation whieh 
is dèfeetive. Even the m. deviee fr expressing palatalization is hot always 
adeqlmte in Ohl and Middle h'ish. Thus the genilaive ,Ms and the 
dative ms are spèlled alike. Fr the m. fOl'in ainm, with the palatal 
glide expressed, the oghams have anm. There is «me earlier instance of 
la]rime iii 11. o_, g8 rêad by Ia.ealister in  ol. il, p. 8. Neeessarily, a__.ftel 
the tinal e disal,peared, the preeeding cnns«)nants lnlmt already hax e aequired 
laheir pahttalized sounds, so thal, alml is lhe (9gham spelling of aium. This 
being established, the assumption of non-inlteeted o-sl, elnS falls go the grouml. 
The occurrence of forlns with -i and forlns with«_)ut -i in the saine insel'iptio 
ottbr8 11o diflieulty whell it is seen that olaher stems also appeal' side by 
side in various stages of genitive inflexion. We may pel'haps assume three 
stages of -i--gll early long -i, a transitioa.1 short -i, and a laie fOl'm in whieh 
-i has disappeared, leaving ils tl'aee in 1,alatalization whieh is not expressed. 
The tl'ansitional fOl'lit seems fo be indieated iii the spelling mucoe J, 1895, 
o1, where short i loses ifs definite quality through the influence of tlle 
preceding o. 
3. Genitives in -i froln o-sLelllS are too nUlllerous 5o cite. The obsolescent 
-i of o-stelns lnUSt be distinguished froln the persistent -i of io-stelns, which 
is preserved in the latesb Oghams as in carly Is. Irish. 
4. In the following instances, the words marked with (*) are o-stems from 
which final -i bas disappeared. Nulnerous exalnples of maq, mac, = maqi, m,d 
muco = mucoi, are here omitted. 
27. Luguqritt e maqi lritti. 

32. l.rc « maqi Maqi-l.rcias. 
44. Anm Colombagan  alitir% 
56. {rimitir « Ronann " maq : Coraogann <:. 
69. Cattuvvirr « maqi Rittavvecas mucoi Allato. 
72. Anm Vuroddrann « maqi Doligen. 
73. Anm Tegann  mac  Deglann :'. 
82. Corbagn v maqi mucoi C ...... 
91. Maqi-taV maqi Vorgos maqi mucoi Toicac ¢:. 

L52 :] 
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111. 
112. 
144. 
148. 
169. 
178. 
218. 
"235. 

Anm Crunan " maq " Luqi n:- 
attvvirr : maqi Luguvveca. 
onann : maqi S ....... 
..... lla maqi Vorrtigu . 
Branan - maqi Oqoli. 
Carttacc : mmaqi Moccaggi. 
Bir : maqi mucoi lottais. 
Oir " maqi muc ....... 

Ms. equiva.lents : 27 Luguqritt = nom. Zttccrcth. 32 l.rc = Etc. gen. Eirc, 
Irc. aqi-Ercias = lb«cc E'cc Ercac L'fco. 44 olombagan = nom. Colmdtt, 
alitir = mm. (dithcr, lnlgrm. 56 rimitir = nom. crdmther, presbyter, 
pricst.' Ronann nom. Z'o,5t. omogmm = Uomg6. 69 attuvvirr. 112 
attvvr = C(th«rtts, L. Arm. çither, often Ccdchcr, in many genealogics. 
Hcnce probahly Cuth«ï', wit,h short nltimte, lutcr U«haoir, with long 
ultimate, by attrition to thc common nouns similarly writtcn. Rittavveeas = 
ltcth««h (gon.) in Ciarl'igc gcneahgy, whcnce Ui  thach uow bh Rcathach = 
[veragh bar«my in Kerry. hlla = Ait« (latc s. gen. for *Alto) in Ciarraighe 
nd Altraige geneh,gies. 72 Vuroddrann = 'm'mb'fi. Doligem should 
iwobably read çoligeun = Co0«n, latcr Colyan, gen. of Uoleu, Colg«'. 73 
Tegana = T«(«, L. Arm. Deglann = Déel«in, mod. Di,gl5t. 82 orbagn = 
Corbam 91 aqi-Tal = macc-T«il. Vorgos = Forgo, gen. of Fuiy = "Vorgis. 
Toicac appears in 89 as Toicaci, in 88 as Toicaxi. 112 Luguvveca(s)= gen. 
L,t«,'h, in lbwL«y««],  hero f the Fiana. 144 çonann = Uoadn. 148 
Votigm'n = Fortchcr,. 178 arttacc = Carthach, mod. Cd»lhach.  
5. Late genitives of ,-stems cammt he distinguished in Ogham spelling 
from latc genitives of cvsma.nt-stems. Thcy can be identified only tluough 
their e,luivalents in Ms. spelling or in earlier )gham forms. 
io-stems. 
6. ;cnitives (,f io-stcms alwa.ys end in -i (=-ii) in Ogham spelling, and 
also in oarly Ms. spelling. In later ts. usage the final vowel i)ecolnes 
neut.ral, and i8 often «xpresscd by-,', or aller most c«nsonan-groups by-a. 
Genitives cammt be distinguished in fC, rlU from early genitives of o-stems. 
Their distincti,,n depends on the identification of the word or of its endingin 
«hcr words. 
avi = O. I. cul, lat, er d, L O.I. nom. aac, later u«, 6 =*avias. 
Doveti 13, cf. C«nél [)obth«, nom. 9oblha = *Dobetias ? 
S[e]dani 45, Sedan[i avvi Der]casoci, J, 1895, p. 133 = ,Si'rai Adamnan, 

 Adti : Maqi Cairatini avi Ineqaglas J, 1898, p. 57 = « of 5lace Cairthin aue Enet'hglais ' 
i«., of thc sepl Ui Enechglai¢ (see Book of Rights, index). 
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L. Arm., Sctnqi AU 562, nom. dtua, mod. Sd««dna = *Sdanic, s, from older 
Celtic *Scutanios. 
gorrbri 47, goribiri 183 (with hcll)ing vowel inserted, proving palatali- 
zation) = CoiTri, nom. Coi2)rc, later 5'«irzc. 
gonuri 60 (cf. gonunett=gunanetas, u either neutral or thivugh fl,rward 
influence of u in gun- transformed into o) = gonairi, nom. gonaire. 
Luguni 115, 153 = L,«gac-us Adamn., ltcr 
gari 136 = C(irc BB 122028. 
Veducufi 175 (Barry)= Fi«l«l»irl, nom. Td,'l,«i'c, Ciarraigc and othcr 
pcdigrees. 
Valuvi 242 = iilbi, nom. F5ilb«, F5ilblc. 
elagi, J, 1896, p. 28, nom. elagia[s] 224, = 35"lge. 
7. Genitives lu -oi are mucoi ptssim = MS. moto« imleclinable, Vedllioggoi 
54vcdili =fi'dl- lu .di/,Mtl, ',lli»,ith, aud the femiuinc naine F«dclm 
(superlativc ?) 1,. Arm. 
8. (caitives ia -ai: garricai ,muco Qerai 78 
(for moccQ Clerc in Mid. [. su.. containing the eponym of Cirraigc (nom. 
wrongly rcstorcd as Ciar in geuealogies), Ccrrigc L. Arm., Eraqetai 165, 
ogai lî0, Veqoanai 199 = uvm. F;,«,'ha, Senai 222, Qetai J, 1895, p. 102. 
9. (citives in-ais ccur in two bscriptions: 6ebbais maqi Tanais 10, 
Bir maqi mucoi Rottais 2l. 1 c«umç, t refer these to auy l«mwu declensiom 
The twofold occurrence i i0 may indicte artificial trtment. one of the 
names cau bc ideniied, exccl»t that Rottais 218 being epouymic may be 
refcrred to othraige. 
Gcuitivcs in -las. 
10. Geuitives iu -ias are chiefiy fo(md in feminine nouns, alflmugh such 
muus may become the names of males, as in thc case of the name-elcment 
Mdcl followed by a genitive, and n 6ossucttias, avlamattias, which I tke to 
be feminine abstct nouns used as male appellatives. 
11. -las bec,mes trausitiomdly -la, late )gllan ad s. -e. Sometimes 
-eas,-ea are round, possibly through imperfect archaistic restorati)n. 
12. Geuitives in -ias belong (1) fo feminiue a-stems, (2) to feminine 
ia-stems, (3) to feminine ? i-stems. 
13. Feminine a-stems (Gaulish geu. -es, "hyion sec,d«s calices "). 
Ercias 32, 197, Erccia 31, Erca 23. The last ends an inscriptit,n, and may 
possibly have beeu Erce, otherwise-a represents the broadening of -e by 
preceding group f cousonants, which, as Ms. usage shows, has resisted 
paltalization. e Ms. genitive is E.cc in Adamuan aud E'cc, E«cac, Erca 
in AU. The s. nom. is Etc = Ogham Erca in Erea-vieca. In Cormac's and 
 'Davoreu's glossaries, crc is explied = 
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fcmalc ha.me in legendary material. I have round no nom. L'irc, Ic, 
corresponding to *Erei, the nom. supplied by Rhys and Macalister, doubtless 
on the assumption that -ia toast arise from -i. There is also a masculine 
nom. E'c, gen. 7"'c, Iï, just as there is a masculine Mcdb, Sadb, etc. 
Oossucttias 41, Oosocteas 108, Oosoetas 223. Oosoctas, I think, represents 
a contemporary (osocht««, with the final s archaistically su]Tlied, arising 
from Gosoc]dc like £rc from Ercc. L. Arm. bas Go««c]t, Gosct-«s, 
Thc 5Iartyrologyof Tallaght has G«,«s«cM as thc naine of the smm person, 
bishop of (hnard. It is fle abstract umn y«(s«clt, 'pcricdt»; which 
Windisch gives as masculine. 
afle Inbiri 8, ail'Aguro 16:, early s. Mhel, gen. $[«ile, later 
indeclinablc as a pret.tnic name-element. I SUlq»OSC elision, hot loss of 
cndiug, in Nail hguro = Mi(l. I. Macl-Ug'a. 
[i]nagen[e] 76 (-a- wrongly restorcd, sincc O. I. has i«, n«,t c»tgc, nom. 
ilfigena =fili« in bilingual Ogh;tm and Itiu inscription of Eglwys Cymmum, 
Cael'martllelshire, A«'it,»ri(t fili(t C«uOi = inigena çunig hvitWriges) 
itg«'t, ityl«a, gen. -iu«, 'daughtcr.' 
Riras 89, Ritte 78, Rite 183, nom. Rita, whence Rittavveeeas. 
tort>< 180 (Cotte) = cMr'e geu. of tort, 'heron, stork,' cf. (t» CIwrr 
(loslvath, naine of a her«, of the Fiam. 
Naqi Reeta (Rhys) J, 1902, p. 16. hlactlister (105) has Naqi Retta. 
Naqi Beggea ? (Rhys) J, 1902, p. 13. Iacalisr (152) has Naqi Esi. 
14. Feminine ia-stems. 
Dovvinias 13, Dovia 31, 32 = MS. [Corc«] Dtdbac, nom. Dt«ibtc (their 
ancestress, dm. of Con(tire trac Moga L«»ta) = Dobinia. 
Difibeas 154, cf. masc. name-cnding -bs in L-tobios, Macc Laithbi, 
Vindobios, Ailbe, Failbc, £gbc, Agrtbc, etc. 
15. Feminine ? i-stems : 
hnavlamattias 196 = A»tfolti]« L. Arm., nom. Ablo.»««id BB 148«1 
written Anlo.maig BB 12:49, Ablo»(tlt B 15043, Anwlmcdh 
BB 795. (anavla- = anb«d, and atis = maitl.) The naine is that of a 
llll. 
Iulenge 47 = Iva-lengias = td«5ge B 1445 noln. olaig = Iva-lengis. 
Cf. Dhnl«dW, gen. Dhnliuje, L. Arm. The naine occurs with latinized gen. 
.Evolcgi in a British iuscr. 
I6. Unascertained stems : 
hinia 25, Ddumileas 89, Qeeia 200, Qveeea 216, 0darrea 237, Nongedias 
Seagraeolinea 240. 



17. Con.sommt-slems f,)rl| ho gcnitive iu-as, l'alsitionally-a. In late 
5rms the ending disappears, leaving broml eonsolmn final as in MS. Irish. 
Late forms are tlms liable to be cong«sed with lae o-stem genitives. See 
Macalister i, 15 on Vurud'a, etc. ; " reg«mled by Rhys as due to foreigu 
influence ( ROl'therl l'Jets; pp. 307-31g)." 
18. EXalnples in-as,-a, are nmner,»us. ()nly i,lentified names are here 
cited. 
(JOllq)ound8 of -cunas, Ms. con, llolll. Vil, lnay l»erllal)S hot always be 
distinguished fl'Olll llanle8 whieh in ss. bave the nom. euding -it«', geu. -cot, 
e.g. MJlbwc, gen. Ml«o-c. B',t.it,r.i«t«c, gen. L','o,,tc(,. Ail such are hem given 
together. Olasiconas 16, 17 (i indicates *Ghtis.çiv«c), Voenacas 21, Oamicas 
42 = O«timehoa, hssicona 20:, Retacunas 200, Lobacona 240, Lobacco 212. 
)f -rigas, Callier Celtic rOos, nom. '.c, m. rig (with l,road g), nom. 
he only instances are -torigas :{, Votecorigas (with latinized equivalent 
lçt,'l,o'igis ) in l,ilingtml inscril»tio »f Lbmfallteg, mnl Vecrec, Veqreq, 
quoted beh»w. 
Of-vicas, earlier Celbic-,cos, ri, ml. -ci.,, in O'dices, L«wri.c, some 
instances show shortening and chauge of quality in the unaccented 
vowel. Oravicas  8, atuvviq... ::O, Ercavicca j2, Luguwecca 112, 
Rittavvecas 69, alunovica 214, Denaveca 220. 
Tlw element wbid appears in the genitives5',,widor (Adamuan), 
Lt,fl«t«t«d,) ([ uchag,,ill st, me), L«g,',l,,a, Ltg«,,!o,, ('i«t,b, AU, is exemplificd 
by Dovvaidonas 127, Bivaidona 120, Ercaidana t74, Lugaddon J, 1907, p. 02. 
oena 28 = Moiat'n. 
Decedda 30, Ddecceda 51, Deceda 94, Decceddas 1:5 = 
velitas 70 = fih.,1. 
attubuttas J, 1908, p. 20; = C(dbb,)ll», L. Arm. 
oiabotas 79 = Coelboth. 
unanetas 225 = Co«nctth, Cond,«th, 6,n,M in many pedigrees. The 
nom. is given as Uoada (= %'o,,e) BB 145320. 
egamonas 208, 225, 231 = ,s5:gamor. Only fomtd in the composite naine 
Rem(s) egamonas, ,s. nom., 5a £i'««,w,.  Scgow, dat. £k'gomoai, was the 
naine or byname of a Celtic g'od, equated by the lonmns with Mars (Holder, 
s. v. Segomo). 
Lugudcccas 208, Lugudeca 180, 226 = Zllfl«lc('h, L«¢,l,«el, nOln. 
Instances of neta(s) and niota(s), as nnm-demens arc 
discussed. --- 

Note the vowel of the second syllable preserved, as in britlemot, etc. 
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I9. Ld.c firms eudiug iu the stcm-cousouaut. 
01acon = Ol«ho, nom. Oh'h «.. 
Vecrec 117, Veqreq 189 = *Vêqarigas = 
probably stauds for an aspirate q rather than a distinct syllable, cf. the 
Lowlaud Scotch symbol qth in Fa'q,hc'= cr«'cha', etc.), «ch'cg, F,'ch ïech, 
icchvch, later iachr(eh. Mid. I. nom. Fiachïq. 
Rittavvecc 100 = Rittavvecas 69 = Rcthach. 
Conunett 60 = Cunanetas 225. 
Colabot 78, 183, Collabota 212.  
Luguduc 184 (read Lugudec  = Lugudeccas 208). 
Liag in Maqi-Liag 2;, Maq-Leog (Liag) 124, is possibly geu. pl. Ms. lic, 
/iac«, modern lioy, uom. lic, 
20. Uuusual stem-eudings are iudicatcd in Tabirass 61, Tobira 198, 
Cobranoras 71, Noaxa il6, Axeras 196, Cunavas 126, Egsamvva 205, 
Qenga 84. Sonlc of these i -a may repreut -ai, like muco = mucoi, , 
Genitives in -os. 
21. Geuitives in -os change 
late Ogham and early Is. forms, but already 
-a, which remaius in Middle tud 5Iodern h'ish. 
22. Genit.ives in -os arise (l) frm i-stems, (2) from v-stems. 
23. From i-stems : 
SuvaUos 15, cf. sdbic, .çtdl«i,, etc. 
Ducoaros 15, cf. «obi»', coqi', 'help.' I imagiue this naine may belong to 
 class iu which the possessive d« was au elemeut, and which were imitated 
in Christian nomenclatue by Ualues like 
The Christiau names in Mu, lh», bave their models in the pve-Christiau 
pedigrees, e.g. 6'orca mt Dcqd = DS1 me  DrtaJ, Mcssamai, _) Clti and 
Me  Chh, Mecha" (= my horseman). 
Ivaeattos 50 = Mid. L och«da, nom. (xhrtid. 
hmlongat[o] 47 =Amolugado, later Am«ly«d«, mod. Amhal[lh«dha, 
nom. AmoltgM, Amaltgid, L. Avm. 
hato 69, hlatto 106, otto 115 = Alta (geu.) in Ciarraige aud Altraige 
genealogies BB 155, 159. Cf. allrtid, ' wild,' Co» Alta gen. of Ch Allaid AU. 
Or it may be gen. of aatus = allud, ' faine,' etc. As eponym of the Altraige, 
the gen. is given as (Erend«uts moct) Alti hy Adamnau, but this may be 
ltiniztion. 
¢go 193 = ego, L. rm., nom. aig. 

om. Colldub BB 124«21, copyist's error for Colh«b, as Cathdub, Coeldub occur for Cathb, Coelub. 
For me = mu, mo see note to § 26, infra. 
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Vorgos 91 = bry,,, ;,rg,«, re,m. 1Q''t I,. Avm. = Vorgis. Macalister 
(folh,wiug lh)'s) [.l't;tt.s t, his ge. as stamlitg 5,r bi'rgs = Viragusos by 
agghttiuative syut;x. 
Labriatt[os], J, 1895, p. I:S = Mid. 1. Loi, cet,ho, 
24. From t-stems : 
Brusccos 35, Brusco lffg, uom. Ecttsc-tts 
Cunagusos lS9, l3 = (çyss««, nom. 
Vergoso 192 = Viragusos = '?lt.so, 15'»'yl(,.so L. Avm., 
Litos 214, cf. Litubiri 200, Lily,'m»., 
Ttrenalugos 191, Tre[n]a[lu ggo, 3,1903, 1 . 76, = mm. T"i«otlwt, Lafl, geu. 
£ogo, Zoga. 
In 53, 133, 212, Macalister reads Loga, Luga. Iu 53, l.q3, the iuscvil,ti-u 
is injured; in 212 -a ends the line. Hence iL may be possihle to read -o i 
cach instance. I haxe uo ,,ther example ç,f ge. i -os relrcsenl-cd 1,).-a 
i an ogham. 
25. Instcad of -o, apl)cars -u in Trenu (Treno ?) 160 = is. Trém, Tréta; 
Bigu "21"2; Trenagusu maqi Naqi Treni, ogham in Çilgerrau (I'embrokeshire) 
bilingual iuscviptiou = Latin T','ït«ttssi 'li lh-tcut','ni h ic iacit. 
26. Unideutified stems: 
Reddos 26, cf. Doïach Mde :15tifl« L'éto L. Arm. 
8agarettos 29, Uvanos 50. 
Drogno 58 = s. 
aleotos 86, Voddonos 100, Biraco 170. 
Nail' hgo 173 = m. M(tel 
Nedalo  220, Bran[i]ttos, avvallo, J, 19.5, p. 13. 
Cacanos J, 1898, p. 402. 

C.--EXCEPTIONAL ('ASES AED 
1. Luguvve mocco aqi Neq ....... :. 
It is hardly doubtful that Luguvve here is n«)minative = O. I. £«ybc. The 
genitive throughout the O. l. pel'i,l elldS iu -i. The early f,)rll t,f th 
would he *Lugubias, cf. Gaulish Zotobios, Iri«lobios. 
2. Laida (Baida ?) maqi Nacorbo 2. 
Nacorbo is what Barry reads, and Macalister figures, h[acalister expands 
the final symbol into i, though he cites the s. parallels Mec 6*)rb, Mg Corb. 
We may dismiss Mg Corb = figs *6'orbon., gen. Mago(s) C., as a totally 
distinct naine. Mcc 6'o'b occurs as eponym of the tuath D61 Maic Co»'b, one 
 mucoi cdalo, cf. dl Mo «la, dl Mo ub, Onomasticon. «h« points to nom. *ah«s, 
gen. *alos, as in e alc. 
. ,. . c., vo. xxv,,., scr. c. [] 
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-f the alit.hechua.ha. It apl,ear t.- mean ' lad -f ehwibs.' a.n equivlenl» -f 
w6m,w, Gçrm-,'. acorbo = aq(i) 'Corbon h-ws that in le,Le og]m.ms, as 
in s. lrish, t,w,, eons,,.a.ts ,,r like value «..ah.see,l t,,, f,)l'lll llle. [ seems 
:ffe t,o retrd Corbo aa a lMe  ghtun g.l. 
:k 8uvallos maqqi ueovaros 15. 
Du here may he the genitive-f the l,l'«m.m ho, (L I. ch, clmbir. 'thy 
auccour,' gen. «h 
4. Tria maqa ailai ] 17. 
çurcitti 
I t.tkc çurcitti = n)m. C¢ir«th," L. Arm. to sttmd syutactically apa.rt: 
ç)f the threc s-ns ,f Miel;h. ()f (çuircthe.' The ,)nlv dternativc to 
taking tria maqa as l,lural genitives, wonl,I ho to suppse a nm. Tria, which 
is certainly less pvtd»alfle. Hcre thcn thc genitive pluntl ends in -a(n), hot, as 
5. [a]nme hIaclister ii, p. 8, a, occurrmg in a number of oghams, 
usually in associati«,u with lat.e f,n'ms, is, of course, nominative = ait»t, 
lllll.  
6. Orimitir Rronann maq çomogann 56. 
All the words, beiug o-stems and latc, may be either nom. or gen., but in 
n-m. Orimiter = presbytcr wouhl be more likely. 
7. çunacena 90. The nme forms the entire inscription. There can he little 
doubt that it is a nominative (o-stem). The gen. occurs at Trallong, Breck- 
nockshire : 
,)gham : Caceiviilvve¢o, with I,atin C«toccnni fil hs (ltotoccoti h ic iacit. 
8. 6osoc¢eas mosac max Iai, 108. 
5I«calister says that, rcading thus, mosac "is in false concord." However, 
there is no diculty in regarding it, like max = maqi, as a late o-stem genitive. 
It is apparently an epithet. 
9. Lagobbe muco Tucacac 109. 
Only an attempted deciphennent.. 
10. Vicula maq çomni 12:U 
The first and second words are probably nominatives. Macalister's 
translation, oï Fiacal son of ' ' cannot 
' Coemgeu, stand. Vicula = Ficcol or 
Fchol. Vïcula = Ficcol or Fichol. B'ccol occurs pparently as a genitive in 
L. Arm. fol. 3 la, pc'venicrmtt ad «vti Vi'o'i Fcec (= F«rt( «r éi«), 
qnam, tt f(«bt«le yèrnt. .fod«mnl [sic] viri id est sc,'ri eccol Ferchcvtni, qui 
[tev««t uns c im mgis, pr)ph«tis rc[tg (Hogan, Documenta de S. Patricio 
9 
ex L. Arm., p. o,), bnt the sense secms to demand servi dic. 
 This is a reading of the Gigha ogham the only known ogham in western Scotland. 
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11. aq Leog 124. 
i Liag maqi Erca 2:. 
As h[acalister suggess, it seems dcsi'l,lc to regard the vowel notches in 
124 as mispled, and to read aq Liag, whcre maq nmy be either nom. or 
gen. Both oglmms are of the latcst, as the spellings maq and Erca show. 
Erea = *Eree = Ereias, e becomig a through the influence of the broad 
c,,ns«)mmt gr«-»up re. However, 2: is wot.n, and may have contttined Erce or 
Erci, peflmps only Erc. But that Erca = Ercias is hot imp«)ssiblc even in the 
Oghm pefiod seems proved by 6osochtas 22:, infra. Liag nmy be gen. pl. 
aq Liag would be au apl)ropriate naine for au oghtm-writer = ' lad of 
pillar-stones.' It is to be noted that il 23 we have mt maqi aqi-Erca, 
so tlmt the sense is probably, 'o[ Mac Liag (also called) Mac Erc.' ('f. 
 ErcCt, tllc customry dcsiguatiou «,f thc high king Muirchcrtach, 
accountcd f,r by the statcucut that Etc was his actuM not]ler. 
12. ronun mae Bait 171. 
The first and second words m«ty bc eithct' nom. or" ge. 
13. Domino maeu Vedueeri 175. 
lirry read Vedueuri - Fidc]t  iri, which seems me»re likely. Apparently 
the first and second words are dat. sg. I¢u'ry cit.es D,»»,t« (in-»m. ?) fr«)m 
LL. 
14. Vedaeu [maqa] Tobira mucei Sogini 19. 
The illcgibility of thc secoud wot.d, of which ««fly thc 
see, leaves thc case of Vedaeu doubtful. Likc Macalister, e might gard 
the namc ts nomintivc = Fhd«hu, ' staghound' «)r ' wildhound' = ' wol[.' 
Or if nay bc dttive of *)«b«ch vr *F«5«ch, *'l«d««]t. 
15. Vait[eJlia 201. 
The vowels f«)ll«,wing v u'e indicated I»y six equidistant notches, vith the 
possible readings ai, oe, uu, eo, la. )f these the most probable 
and oe (cf. Voenaeas). itcalister's equatio )'i««hd is out of the qttestion. 
The word as read may be nom. of io-stem, or gen. of 
i«-stem, or i-stem = (1))bit/t]«, (2))i«it]td, (3) l,i«)t]dc, (4)i)lh il, 
names to me. 
1. Dolafibi gais gob .... Lugudeceas maqi mocoi eta Segamonas 208. 
Therc is herc another possible instance «,f do, du, Iwefixed to a naine. 
For Latibi, cf. Filio L««ithlhi L. Arm., = .lScc L««ithbi, ud L«tobitts  byuamc 
of the Gaush Mars. 
17. anu magu ogati mocoi aeorbo 213. 
Thc first and second wvt'ds my be nom. or da., more probably nom. 
fi  llOlfi. Of '-StOlll = 1][««.  agll = m««fl , [[. 'sorValit, Slave.' 
 BB 21833. 
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The commemoration of a person in servitude seems mflikcly, but is hot 
iuconsistent with the suggestion that the names in Oglmm inscriptions my 
have been often those of druids ;md their disciples. acorbo ]ms aheady 
beeu discussed. 
18. unalegea maqi C ..... salar celi We Qvecea 216. 
Since hve is clearly genitive, it cau only be gen. sing. of a fera. *avia or 
gcn. pl. of avias. The latter sccms more likcly, and I trausl«tc : ' of C. son 
of ('. liegemau of (the sept) Aui 
19. osoctas mucoi acorbo 223. Thc last four wwels ara "worn." Thi.s 
is the third instance of acorbo. 
20. elagia 924. 
l'r,,perly equuted by 5{alister with .]'Igc,  namc occurring in thc list 
of legeuda T high kiugs, and i, Tochmarc Emirc. It is a nmsc. io-stcm llOlll., 
gcn. elagi J, 1895, p. 28. 
21. Voign 236. 
hla)- be nom. or gen. Ms. 
22. gatabar moco Vki orb 243. 
gatabar may be nom. or geu. = C«thba''. It is sfc to regard orb = gorb 
«s late geu. pl. Fer Co'b occurs ia several genealogies. 
23. D[al]o maqa muco[iJ maqi Eracias maqi Li, Barry, J, 195, p. 1::. 
aqa ctu hatdly 1,e other thau nom. sg. The naine preceding 
uncertain. 
24. Tasigagni maqi mocoi acora, lb. 
The ,lecleusiou ,f acora is quite uncertaiu. It my bc compared with 
acorbo and wih i,tsohes "macc«-C]wr L. Arm. 
25. Xoi, xi. 
The word xoi, xi, is recorded in the fc,llowing oghams : 
aqi Iari xi maqqi muccoi Dovvinias l:l. 
etta Laminaeea xoi maqqi mucoi Dov[inias] 20. 
Iaqini xoi maqi mocoi ..... 49. 
Corbagni x[oi] maqi mocoi Toriani 149. 
Broinienas xoi neta Ttrenalugos 19l. 
Corbbi xoi maqi Labriatt[osJ J, 1895, p. 1:3. 
Lobb[iJ xoi maqqi moccoi Irei lb., 1396, p. 
The 1st and 2ml instances are from Co. KerT, the 8rd and 4th from 
C. Cork, thc 5th h'om Co. WaWrford, the 6th and 7th from Co. Kilkemy. 
This distributin indicatcs a word in geueml use. Unfortunaly no variut 
of t])e s)-mbol x ia this w,rd occurs, but poi is altogether out of the question 
as  frequent earl)' Irish v«»calde. I dlilstames the position is the saine: 
xoi ,,r xi folhws immcdiately the title-nunw, which is genitive. The word 
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scems to be adverbial, aud the lllOS suitable sense, to nly Jnind, is 'here' or 
' thus.' If this be the lneaning, it wouhl hclp to explain the introductiou of 
"hic iacit" into phrases with gcnitive construction in several British Latin 
inscriptions which contaiu names of the Ogham period nomenclature. 
can suggest no ctyln«dogical resemblance except to the particle ce in the 
frequent poetical locutions,./,r bit] clic, iu d»v ce, etc. 
26. Luguni locid maqi/klotto, 115. 
Macalister, with the impression that locid (lenates somethiug like ' tcml),' 
sys that au inverted h)cuti»n is here " manifest." It seenm saler to lo»k for 
t term iu alT,»sition to Luguni, as in Lugutti velitas 70, or for an adjectival 
epithet, as l»ossil,ly in I]osocteas mosac 108. The early s. equivalcnt of locid 
w»uld be l (b, «et) «] (cc) i d (t), and if this be au o-stem genitive, i would 
1)ecolne e in the uom. = *locidas. [t, appears to me that the equivalcnt occurs 
in I,«et't .t, acl (llOlll.) L. Arm. Thc variants for Lin.et are Zoict, Zoejith, 
l)oiuting to an early m. £ocb,'t, Lochit, in which 6 has hot yet become 
Hence L,tclet may bc rcgardcd as thc liOl'nlal O. [. spclling. This c¢,rre- 
sponds t» an [ )gham f«l.m *locidas, gen. *locidi, late locid, il which c = ch, and 
d = O. 1. t = eal'ly Ccltic .tt. The words, "L««ct «t(«cl l«i et _Ron«d," with 
which thc naine is intrduced by Muil'chu, indicate onal as thc pCl'Sonal 
tourie, ",ud L.«cct m,,cl, 'the t)nsurcd L.,' as a secondary appellation. Lucet 
Macl was ont ¢ff the two chicf druids of Loiguire, king of Ireland. 

D.--(_'USTOMAIY TERMS AND :FOIEIUL,E. 
1. ïhe lnost f'e(iuent terre is maqi, lmrmully with the literal meaning 
' ,so,' uscd in ,ppositioa tc the 1)rol.)er uame which precedes. 
2. But il a considerable mmber of instances maqi forms p¢rt of  proper 
naine, as i the ,s. uomenclature, e.g. Mac V, ethad, Mac Pd«gIa, foren,mes, hot 
patronymics. In Ogham. this use is d,stinguislmble in two ways: (l) maqi is 
the fil'St word in the insclil)ti«)n; (2) maqi i l>receded by maqi or avi or 
mucoi. 
3. ames so formed do hot indicate the actual filial relation. 1)Iaqi 
Ttal(i) maqi Vorgos (91)does not. lle;tn 's)n of TSl 8Oll of Fuirg' lu the 
sense that TI is the father of the person COlnmem«wated. That person's 
naine is Ylaqi-Tal, M(tc T«iil of the geneal«,gies, M,-«cc Tdil, M««'t(dc,s of L. Arm. 
This lialne is cxplained in LB !) : ocres i. aire i.» Mwc l'dil «" thdl it ts(tcir 
do gt, b(til--' Ig (he) is Macc T£il by reason of taking up or plyillg the (tdl) 
adze of the craftsman.' 
4. Ylaqi Liag may be explained on anah»gous lines, as lneaniug ont 
dew,ted fo the craft of grea stt,nes. The Ogham monuments bear witness 
that thc stonc-cutter's craf was nog established in Irel;tnd iii blmir rime. 
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Hence iL is likely that 2h«c Liag denoted primarily a persou devoted or 
affiliated to the eraft of inseribing oghams on the rude undressed pillar- 
stones of the country. 
5. A somewhat different shade of meaning may be traeed in names in 
which maqi, »acc, is followed by the naine of a tree. lIaqi Cairatini = 
2l«tcc Carthi, L. Arm., 'son of rowantree.' So Macc I and Maec Ibttir, 
'son of yew,' 11cc Ct.ill, L. Arm., 's»n of hazel,' M«tcc 1),'cgin, lb., 'son 
of blackthorn,' Mctcc Ctili«n, 'son of holly,' Mr, cc Dater, 'son of oak.' 
Even in the Novman 1)criod the hish changed Mbc Pitrtd., ' son of l'iers 
(de lermingham),' into l]h«c Fe6r««i., 's)n of sl,indlc-tree,' which is still 
the Irish equivalent of the surnam ]ermingham. Hel'e again a traditional 
explanation is forthcomiug. Kcating, fç»lh,wing older writers, says: C,,llfi, 
clic« do l]Ihoc U«ill--' 6'oll, hazel, was a god ta Mac Cuill,' son of htzel. 
In fact, these names arose from tree-worship, of which traces arc still 
cxtant throughout Ireland. 
6. A third class of names is that iu which maqi, »««cc, is f)llowed 1,y thc 
naine of a person, lnalc or femalc. Here also worshi 1 
be indicated. The frequcnt lIaqi Ercias, 3I««ce Etc« (Er««,', Er««,), re[ers to 
a female Etc, a ironie which occurs in t,he I]B list of legcndary women. 
l'ossibly the meaning is 'sou 
parently of this class are lIacli Decedas = M,cc I)c«hct, lIaqi Iari (< I«êri ?) = 
Macc Iair (Iar SOli of Dedu, eponymous ancestt)r ç*f the Érainn = Clandtt 
Dedad), lIaqi Rettia(s), lIacli Ainia(s), 1)Iaqi ttetta (ttecta, ]hys), 
llalggeri ?, lIaqi ttiteas,  lIacli Ddumileas,:' lIaqi Treni, lIacli Qorini. 
7. Inigena = s. itgc, ' daughter' apl)etu's iii the late gen. (i)nagen(e) 76, 
where a seems to arise froln a mistaken arehaism.  
8. The general usage of mucoi, as. m,«cq ha.s been shown by me in Eriu. 
vvl. iii, p. 42. It is followed by the genifie of the naine of the eponymous 
ancestor of the tuath to which the person c,mmemorated belongs, lîy 
prefixing dal ,_,r corc,, to this genitive, r hy adding t) the cponym the 
suflix -rigc, -¢, or -««clt, the mtme of thê tuath is fvrmed; but sometimes 
the plural ai the epmym serres as a mtme for the tuath. In ls. Irish, 
no«ce becomes indeclinable, alid thc data seem insufficient te» establish the 
usage of aspiration in the initial of the following naine. 
9. The precise sense ,f raucoi htts hot been tixed. Macalister regards 
mucoi as denoting an imlividud, and translates it by ' tribesnmn' or 
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' descemlanf.  Ithys trcai.s it as  .«,ll,.ctive nou,,, meani,g ' l¢indred.  
The hLter lneaniug, m,lc,'sL,,),l as "l,,sh,rity, vllp'ing,' alq,ears t, sui 
best the wu'i,us ses c,f thc terre. It og'hams, mueoi is nost ,fteu preeeled 
1,)" maqi, once 1,y inagene 76, 1,I i a g,)d ],',l,«n'tim of iustau(.es o such 
wtt'd precedes. I 5Iaea.liste"s sense, mucoi u)t ptcceded by maqi must 
denote 'Ho descendant,' i.e. the chier 
ancestvr. Thon maqi nmcoi 
partial'ch «,f thc kimlred, wh, wet'e ctlh'd his s,ns al danghtc's. Thcre 
is au exact, l,crhal,S I,,, cxa.cl, l,a';]h./ I I.his i thc lW(lern use of 
[ a Nefil, Ira Briai, et.c. Whcn file S/ll'lamo altère) ,Icsignates au individual, 
tht imlividual is lhe chier. Bt mac 1"[ Néill, mac Ut hriain, ebc., may 
be used of any mle ruerai,er of thc family. It scems s siml)le to uuder- 
stmd "A mucoi l:" fo mcun " A «,f thc l'steity ,f B," ami "A maqi mucoi 
B " to meau "A sou (i.e. mcml,er) «,t' the p)sterity ,f ]," bhe formuh, being 
eluivalent lu value. I Ms. sa«¢o _, toc«t /ms hot been foul preceded 
1,y ,tcc or itg«; and sice it, is ft, md alqdietl t) ecclesiastics and to 
coutemporary mcmbers of thc saine kiudt-ed,' it cau hve nv meaniug 
of ' chief.'  
10. Mocct is hot confined to thc usage after personal names. The 
following tu'e SOlUe ilSLalces «f geueral usage 
Fint«'ns genre moctt hie 
Mnilod«,.s genre oc Ri ib. 
£ty/bet«s gente toct Min-ib. (twice). 
Crth de geuere Rt«Mi" L. Arm., beside T«'«nats moct R«nti" Adamnau. 
Venir l'atricius d iusols 3b«cc Cl,)r L. Arm. 
rtim nwcca lai, plce-)lne, l)u,,masticon. 
Cl«ai mocct« A%is= ('lomncnois. 
IHs noccu Ch «izn. = Iuchiquin islaud. 
tacr«id .i..re,cet« 'aith Lll 94. 
ç'6ica l mo(.e Lodccl , coite li wcct 'mogit. 'Fifty was the 
number of mooeu L., etc.' (Expulsion of l)éssi, Ériu, iii, p. 138.) Followed by 
coic, la««h do ««t«caib Ocn«t«sa , ' fifty wrri,rs of the sons of Oengus.' 
These instances seem to prove that mocct (=gc, gentts, nac'ad, accaib) 
is a collective terre, nd that following a personl nme it is to be uuderstood 
s a partitive genibive. 
 See instance of moee¢ Cdi», Ériu, 1.c. 
e In Ériu 1.c., hot yet nnderstanding the eonsonant-system in oghams, I supposed that Ogham 
mu¢oi muse pruce sxs. muehu (better moehu), and hence suggested wvngly that moecu arose from 
a pretonie ¢onhtion o the locution maq(aa) 
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ll. avi in oghams bas usually bec» translated "grands«,n.' I questi,,n if 
it, over bts l.his mening in them. and   I ' '( ']« 'SI ..__  tat it mcaus 'a remote 
descendant,' and is uscd as thc recognizcd tcrm for imlicating the sept, c«ndl, 
(«iee, a sub(liision of the t.utb. In he gcneab)gies, the primaty septs, 
i.e. thc first and principal subdivisions of the tuath, hot unfrequently haro 
feminine eponyms, e.g. Ui B,'iMc, Ui E'c«t. It sub..sel)ts, arising from 
divisfim of primary scpts, the ancest,,rs appcar lo 1,c alwffs mme) 
Thc rclativc frequcncy of fcminine names after avi is nolahlc. Hence [ 
OSnk that avi dcnotcs rcmot« dcsccnt, pr,bably h'«,m a mytht,logical anccst,,r. 
12. The instances of avi notcd i which thc naine foll,,wing is ascertainable 
are as follows :-- 
nnamaqqi avi orbbi l 9. 
a urcifi avi Voddnv ang ? 40. 
gvanos avi Ivattos 50. 
aqi-alggeri maqi Tabirrass avi ettias 61. 
Isari avi 6gatteci 110. 
olomagni avi ncagni 129. 
aqi-ecceddas avi nranias 135. 
tag avi itibeas $ 154. 
Anavlamattias mncoi aqi-Enri  avi Axeras 196. 
nnalegea  maqi ... sMar celi Are vecea 216. 
Ebmsi maqi Elti avi 0gatas $ 228. 
rit... maqi Lobacona avi $eagracolinea 240. 
nnMegi avi Onnacanos J, 1898, p. 402. 
avvallo avvi 6enittac[ci] J, 1895, p. 133. 
$edan[i avvi er]camasoci lb. 
i aimtini avi Ineqaglas J, 1898, p. 57. 
13. arry has alrcady idcntificd Avvi 6enittac with Lhc Leinster sept 
Ui Gentig, and hvvi [er]camasoci with thc Leinstcr sept Ui Dercmossaig2 
Both oghams beh, ng t« Leinstcr. hvi Ineqaglas(i) is found in an ogham of 
southern Meath, which was Leinster tcrritory until the beginning of the sixth 
ccutury. Thc naine is that «,f thc Leinstca" sept Ui Enechglais. hvi nmnias. 
in a Kcrry ogham, contains thc naine of the Ciarraige sept Ui Torna. If I 
ara right in regarding Are vecea as gon. pl., it suggcsts another sept. The 

 Feminine eponyms are no prooïof matriarchy. They may be ascribed fo a mixture ofreligious 
and genealogical notions. The Athenians are hot regarded as having followed matriarchy, though 
their eponym is the naine of a goddeææ. 
ee More likely Iaqi Iari as in 13. 
a Read gunalegi as in the third following inscr. 
4 Dearcmosstch mac Cathair Mab" BB 131f118, 
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somewhat exceptional formula in No. 196 may be tnslated 'of Aublomaith 
of the tuath of Macc Iair [and] of the sept [thereof] ui Acher.' In early 
[s. usage a«e, «a, is frequcntly used to denote the sept. S. Cormac 
Ua Liathiin the voyager was a contcml)orary of S. Columb Cille in thc sixth 
century. He is surnmed, m)t from his grandfathcr, but from  remote 
ancest«,r, Eochu Liathin, cpnym.us ancest.r of the Munster sept Ui Liath£in, 
who, if he ever lived, must have lived in thc third or fourth century. Hence 
I aih of op[llion tiret when we fiml avi in oghalnS we shuld expect fo fiud if 
followed, hot by thc llale of a grtuldfathcr, hut 1,y the eponym of ail ancient 
sept.  
14. 0eli O. l. «éli, ri.m. «éle = *eêlias, has tw, clear instances: hlatto eeli 
Battigni 106, and.., celi Are Qveeea 216. Macalister trauslates 'devotee' 
followiug such uames as ('Ce l)é, Céle Cfst, ('Ce l'etair, in ('hristian 
lmmenclture. But this is ;t scc,ndary se]ls«,. Cg]c mcaus a 'tcnallt, vassal, 
5dh,wer, or retaiuer undcr a chier, fl««ilh.' ('dit tml ./bih are corrclati e 
15. iotas uld netas I gake t- Ie tv. distinct wm'ds, niotas = lmphew, and 
uetas = chalnld,n. Thc mminativcs and cventu;dly all the corses fall together 
in ls..spel]iug. The gwo meanings, ,¢('« .,'« t ]« « r, 'sistcr's son,' and 
' chalnl)iou,' are gLcn in ç'ormac's (',lossar) h,r ,i«,, 
16. iotta, uiott, apl,cars go prcsenl. t latc Ogham )ca.lization of 
»nèt««s < *n«/»M«» = Latin nelSt«'.. The lS. re,m. should be %ti,t = 
< «t«,ds. M«««(.»io, (ç«thb,, arc foun,I in AI" 70., 769, and it them the lmm. 
secluS to be transferred fl'lil t]lc stclu «« «d- Lo the stem 
17. A similar cxchauge of stores is fouml in the gcu. "i rcgo U,)i'pri 
5ïot], )i'r," "filios 57oth F.Md,,'" I.. Arm. O.l. i,,h cau hardly be derived 
[l.Olll nêtas. Coi«,',' JVia ))'f Cllllt lllell " Ç'. uephew of llcll,' and against 
.ï«,th )',t[c]« tamls thc oghaln etta Vroicc(i)maqi muccoi Tre[n]a[lu]ggo 
J, 130o, p. 6. Heuce l think that the coufusi,n of stems, which is complete 
in hlid. I., had already beguu in O. l. 
18. niot- occurs in: 
Dumeli maqi 61asiconau niotta 0obranoras 71. iott Vrecc maqi Oovatagni 93. 
In 71, the sconse of " nephev ' (pcrhtTs 'dcscemlant in thc female line') 
eems apt. If is lot quite so clcal" 1 93, but may dcnote some kind of 
rcligious aliation. 
Macalister's equa.tion of iott Vrecc with etta Vroice is hot sustaiued by 
my klmwn iustance ,f vucalic interchllge in file Ogham period. "The 

i Rhys reads Av[i] Vlatiami as t|m commencement of an mcrptio», J, 1903, p, 81. I think 
Aam or Aame may have been the tiret word. 
... ,oc., vo,. xxv.., scï. c. [5-1] 
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,tOlm is part, ly concealed hy earth," and possibly ec is either wrongly read or 
wrongly inscribed for oi. 
19. nêtas has thc rcgular s. equivalent in Oisseneus mocu 
Adalnnal, The cponym corresponds to Dal Niad Corb of the genealogies, 
the dynastic house of the kingdom of Leinster. Here Néth, Nid, retains its 
accent, and consequently its loug v)wel. 
20. In çanetas = Uomalh. Co,u,1, the accent is h)st, aml the amnic netas 
1)ccomcs re#h, ,tt««d. As et scp«tl'te clcment prefixed to a genitive, netas 
sometinles relnains accentcd, e.g. Nia Fer, Nia N6b', Nia ,S«gamon, ri Corb, 
but more often bCCOlnes 1)roclitic, taking thc tonic form nath, nad, oftener 
with ful'ther vcakcning ,«t = ,,d (cf. the modern Mleachlailm = Mael 
oelmaill, Mb-l'iain = Mh'iain = Mael Riain. "" M,mmy" = Macl Ruanada, 
o 
bcside Mat, ih'e = Macl Muirc). 
21. Geneah,gi('s al'lbrd thc fdl-wiug instances d" neth, 
(i L. Arm. 5«:aras and )«,:«¢ri«s) = et agru, .thi = Nath [ ? ( gen. 
Of c, 'ycw '), )tl L'rcch, Vailhl«',ch gcn. ?, t ,Stiylctt, 
,h«o (,Slff,, 5'h««q,h,). 5",,,1 ,STore 0 .i. i«. sli«,,(q) ]II 1825 gives thc 
tladitionl interpl'ctation. 
22. 5t («th, od) is indcclinable, so thtt Nioth b%i«h L. Arm., mty be 
m attelnpted archaisln.  But tlm various f{)l'lli8 of .](t a(l" hve the genitive 
-dit in l»edigrccs, where anah»gous inflexit»l are often Wl',ngly introduced. 
.... Fl'Om the SLeln nêt, we should expect the 11Ol11. (*gtOt) *RêS, giving O. I. 
*,é" but I find only nier, ni(w, -%io. However, Ncsl«,(«gha lll 22"2a33 ean 
h«mlly be a mere slip of the COl,yist.  
24. The stcm al»pears t occur in ,'tv,«, t.lm naine of the Aquit.anian 
"Mars," aml in "'ttmi d«v" of an inscr, ab Trujillo [Ht,ldcr), }d« 
In compositim it occurs in the )gham namcs Retacas, Retacari. Recagi 
(or -cagni). 

t h other texts I only flnd Net (5d) .Frdieh, indeclinable. 
-' Since writi»g the above I bave f-md nom..c, gen. ioth and 5d B««igb (= 5t Buidb), in 
ibc Dé»i ge»ealogy, BB 149B35, Ball, 14, all lbree apparv»lly referring to Ibe saine peton. 
Here a in 3ïoth Fer, .Yioth t)'ui«h L. Arm., gen. tdoth eun, te» Intvc becn ranfctred lrom nom. 
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1. IITP, OI)UCTO¥. 
THE Irish Synchronisms represent the earliest essays to construct the history 
of Ireland before St. Patrick. The origin of the Synchronisms has been well 
explained by the late Dr. ]3artholomew MacCarthy in one of his Todd 
Lectures.  They were written in imitation of St. Jerome's Latin version of the 
Chronicou of Eusebius. Dr. MacCarthy brings forward evidence to show 
that one of the synchronistic tracts printed by him, the tract which he 
designates by "A," "may date from the end of the sixth century." In a 
later work, he writes of this tract that it "was composed towards the end 
of the sixth century. '' The text dealt with in the present paper 
represents an original composed early in the eighth century. Two sections 
of it are quoted by Dr. MacCarthy. The remainder may have escaped 
his notice by reason of the peculiar form in which the document has 
been preserved. 
I have called this document Z. It does not appear to exist anywhere as 
a whole. Separated portions of it are embodied in the versions of the Zebor 

t R. I. A., Todd Lecture Series, vol. iii., pp. 244, 245. 
- Annals of Ulster, MacCarthy's Introduction, vol. iv., p. cix. 
R,I.A, PROC. VOL. XXVIII. SECT. C. 

[19] 
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G«bdlc and _h'lcdthiu.sc tï[é'enn contained in the 13ook of 13allymote and the 
Book of Lecan. These portions when brought together are seen to forln a 
continuous and homogeneous text. So complete is the continuity that in one 
place in the 13ook of ]3allymote the opening sentence of the excerpt has for 
its subject a pronoun having reference to a personal naine of which the last 
previous mention is round four pages back. 
Owing to the loss of several leaves in each s., the text of Z is hot 
complete either in 1313 or in Lecan ; but fortunately ail that is missing in one 
appears tobe supplied in the other. Two of the sections, V. and VI., are 
contained in both iss. 
The present paper deals chiefly with the earlier portion of the text. In 
the sections quoted and translated, I have omitted long lists of oriental kings 
in which no reference to Ireland occurs. I have indicated such omissions in 
the customary way. 
The later sections of the text embody an account of Irish matters which 
are within the period of contemporary records or border closely thereon. 
Of these sections, I bave quoted only those parts hich establish the date 
of compilation. The remaining parts demand separate study and fall outside 
of the scope of this paper. To edit the text in its entirety will be a necessary 
part of the work of producing a complete edition of the early versions of 
the "13ook of Invasions "--a work of such importance to the study of Irish 
and British origins that one wondcrs vhy it bas been hitherto neglected. 
The original of Z was written in the year 721. So far as I ara aware, 
no other document containing the general framework of Irish legendary 
history exists of earlier date than the eleventh century. Z is thus a text of 
the highest critical value as showing how the historical legend grev and 
developed in succeeding centuries. A large development will be seen to 
have taken place in the legend of the Sons of MIl, i.e. in the origin-legend of 
the Gaelic people. According to Gilla Coem;iin, writing in the eleventh 
century, the Gaels conquered Ireland about 1545 .c. According to Z, this 
conquest took place no earlier than 331 .c.  
Z, in fact, supplies a solvent by means of which wc are enabled to 
eliminate a large element of medieval elaboration and invention, and to 
obtain a nearer and clearer view of the genuine outlines of Irish primitive 
tradition. 
For some British archaeologists it appears tobe almost a settled doctrine 
that the Gaelic Celts reached Great ]3ritain and Ireland in the beginning of 

 See Zimnaer, 2rennius Fïàicatus p. 186. The relations of A and Z to the Irish sources 
of l%nnius naay deserve investigation, 
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the Bronze Age, that is to say, perhaps a thousand years before any Celts 
are known to have reached the coasts of Gaul and Spain. This theory bas 
long seemed to me tobe chiefly sustained by the scaffolding that surrounds 
it. I do not know how far it may have been suggested by the claires to 
renlote antiquity put forward on behalf of the Gaelic people in Ireland by 
their nledieval bistorians. Ai all events, itis hot irrelevant to point out that 
the writer of Z, the oldêst known document which assigns a period to the 
Gaelic conquest of Ireland, is content to claim for that event a date no more 
remote than tbe rime of Alexander the Great. To my mind, it bas neither 
been proved nor shown probable that any Celtic people had settlcd in Britain 
or Ireland belote the Celts were already far advanced in the use of iron. 
Whilê I attach no precise importance o Z's date for the Gaelic immigration-- 
the method by which that date was determined will be shown in further 
analysis--I consider it reasonable to think that the migrations to Ireland 
came in natural sequcnce from tbe occupation of the Atlantic seaboard by 
the Celts, and may not have begun earlier than the fifth century 

2. TEXTUAL EXTRACT8 WITH TRAbT8LATIObT. 

I cind .cee. bi. iar ndilind ro "gab 
l'arrtholon Erinn, no dno amar adcram 
bos treabhsad a si1.1, bl. ar .u.c. conda- 
sealgadar Concheind go ha terno neach 
di[a] claind ana beathaigh tricha bl. 
iarsln gan duine beo a nErbn. 

(]B 21  28). 
Af the end of 800 ycars aftcr thc 
llood Iartholon took possession of Ire- 
land, or else» as we shall further relate, 
his race dwelt [here] 550 years until 
the Dogheads slew them, so that hot ont 
of their posterity escaped alive. 'or 
thh-ty years thereafter» there was no 
one alive in Ireland. 

[Then follows an account of certain prediluvian immigrants to Ireland 
Capa, Laighne, and Sluasad, and again Cessait and her company.] 

II. 
Ocus nir gabh neach do chloind Adham 
re ndili Erbn acier sain. Ba fas tra 
Eriu fria re .ccc. bla. conas-torrac],t 
Iarrtholon. no da bl. ar toile 7 is tir 
eissein, doig is .lx. bl. ba slan do 

(BB 23 « 29). x 
And no one of the race of Adam belote 
the llood took possession of Ireland but 
these. ow Ireland was vacant for the 
space of 300 years until Iartholon 
reached if; or rather 1002 years, and 

 I give this section in its order, but regard it as forming no part of the original tract. Its 
object is to amend the earlier reckoning. For IIac Carthy's translation and emendations see 
Todd Lect. iii., p. 262. 
[19"1 
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Abraham in tan ro gabh Parrtholon 
Eriu 7 da bl. xl. a 7 ix. c. o Abraham co 
dilind suas .i. lx. aissi Abraham frisin 
.ix. sin conadh .c. u i. c. sin frisna .ix.c. 
conadh mlle 7 da bl. ïairsin conad follus 
;ssin conadh dot blia. ar toile o diliud 
co tiachtain Parrtholon a nEr/un. Ocht 
mbla. .1. 7 se .c. 7 (la mili o tosach 
domain co tainig Pm'rtholon a nErbm. 
ui. c. bi. 7 da mili acht di bliadain da 
easbaigh o Adam co hAbraham. 

III. 
In n-aes thanaisdi duo o dilind co 
hAbraham is da bl. xl. 7 ix. e. bliadan a 
lad sidhein 7 i cind .Ix. bl. iarsin ro 
gabh Parrtholon Erinn .1. af .u.c. o 
thiachtain Parrtholon a nErinn co tam- 
leaeht a muindtirc. [Here follows a 
synehronic list of easten rulers without 
referenee to Ireland, down to 26 a 25.] 
in lx. ° anno etaitis Abraham fo ghabh 
an'tholo* Erb,n. [Synchronic list con- 
tinued to 26 a 34] .1. af u.c. bl. do bhi 
sil Parrtholon a nErinn ...... [26 a 37] 
lteimheas .xui. righ do righaib in dom- 
aih do ch,'fith sil arrtholo a nErinn. 
..... [26 a 44] 1)elocus adho t fo .u. 
n6 tri bl. tricad 7 xii. bi. dib a comh- 
fhlaithius re sil arrtholou 5. co tamh- 
leacht muindtciri Parrtholon 7 a tri deg 
dibh 7 Eire ïas ingean 1)helocis .uiii. 
mbl. conadh da bl. xx. sin bheos 7 Eiri 
las. Athosa 7 Saimiraimmis a dha 
hainm ha hingene sin. PoiLipoiris xxx. 
bl. 7 ix. mbl. dho a righe in doma[i]n in 
tan tanig lNeimeadh a nErhm ha .ix. 
mbl. 7 in bl. ar .xx. isiat sin in tricha 

Ro.]«l I'ish Ac«demy. 

that is truc. For Abraham had com- 
pletcd 60 years when Partholon occupied 
Ireland, and thcre are 942 years from 
Abraham backwards to the Flood, i.e. 
thc sixty of Abraham's age in addition 
fo the former sixty, which makes [1027] 
bcsides thc 900, making 1002 ycars, so 
that if is evident thcrefrom that ïrom 
the Flood to the arrival of Partholon in 
Ircland is 1002 ycars. 2658 years ïrom 
the beginning of the world till I)artho - 
lon came to Ireland. 2600 years all 
but two from Adam to Abraham. 

26 a 7). 
The second agc of thc world then from 
the Flood fo Abraham, 942 years is thc 
lcngth thereof, and 60 years thereaïter 
Partholon took possession of Ireland. 
550 ff'oto Partholon's arrival in Ireland 
to the death of his people by plague'- .... 
In sexagesimo anno aetatis Abraham 
Partholon occupied Ireland ..... For 
550 years the race of Partholon was in 
Ireland ..... It was the rime of 16 
kings of the kings oï the world that 
t'artholon's race spent in Ireland ..... 
Bclocus [reigned] rive rimes rive years» 
or thirty-three years and twelve years 
thereof in co-sovereignty with Partho- 
lon's race i.e. till the destruction of 
t'artholon's people by plague; and 
during thirteen years thereof Ireland 
was empty. The daughter oï ]3elocus 
[reigned] eight years, so that that is 22 
(21) years so far in which Ireland was 
empty. Atossa and Semiramis are the 
two names of that daughter. Balepares 
[reigned] 30 years, and was 9 years in 
the kingship of the world when lqemed 

  Read a. u. (mistakenfor a. ii.). 
" "The second age.., plague" is evidenfly interpolated. 
 "Till... plague" interpolated. 

Sec sec. i. 
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bi. ro bai Eirii_ las.  O ro indsimar 
tra do Cheassair 7 do PaTtholon gu leir 
7 dia eomaimsearaibh o Adham eo dilinn 
7 o dil/nn eo hAbraham 7 o Abraham eo 
leiuheadh go ïhis eomaimsearreachta 
gach righ do ghabh in domun ïrisin re 
sin. 7 is fearr duind indisin do lcimh- 
ead 7 dona righaibh rena re. 

came to Ireland. The 9 years and thc 
21 makc the 30 years for which Ireland 
was empty. Since we bave told now of 
Cessair and of Partholon thoroughly, 
and of their synchronizings ïrom Adam 
to the Flood and from the Flood to 
Abraham» and from Abrahau to lemed» 
oxplaining the synchronism of every 
king who ruled thc world during that 
tiret» it is better for us fo tell of lemed 
and of the kings in his rime. 

IV. (BB 
Da fhicheat bl. 7 se .e. o gein Abra- 
haro eo tiachtain lcimidh in nEr/un .i. 
in Ix. fo chaith Abr«ham eo tiachtain 
Parrtholon in uErinn 7 in .l. ar. u.c. aibh 
fo bai sil Parrtholon in Erinn 7 in .xxx. 
ro bai Eriu ig fus «onad iadsiu ha da 
.xx. 7 nu .ui. e. bi. o Abraham eo lei- 
meadh. Da bi. immor»o 7 .Ix. 7 u.e. 7 
toile o dilind eo tiaeht leimeadh a 
nEr/n». Tricha bl. 7 ii.e. tra o thainig 
lcimeadh a nErinn gu toghail tuir 
Conaing. loilipoiris ro bai in airdrigc 
in doma[-i]n in tan tainig leimidh asin 
Sceithia a nErinn xxx. bi. aircimheas 
7 ix. bi. do ir-righe reimh Neimeadh  
..... (fl 40) Secht mbliadua tra o 
thamlcachta muindti4 Parrtholon gu 
toghail Trac  ..... (fl 45) Et Tonus 
Concoler nd Conaeler .xx. bl. Ise sin 
tiuglaith Asardha. Sm'rdanapallas a 
ainm gregdha do shnimh chuigile do 
chuaidh condhearrnaidh cailleach de 
conroloisc fein i teinidh, oece. 7 lxx. 
bl. o thainig leimi(lh in nErinn co 
forbha flaitkiusa Assardha 7 iiii. rig dheg 
fria sil leimidh. Mili 7 ce. 7 il. xx. 

27 3 20). 
6t0 years from Abraham»s birth to 
Ncmcd's arrival in Ircland» i.e. thc 60 
that Abraham lived until Partholon»s 
coming to [reland, and the 550 that 
Partholon's race lived in Ireland, and 
the 30 iu which Ireland was empty 
these make the 640 years from Abraham 
fo lemed. 1562 from the Flood to 
lemed's arrival in Ireland? 230 years 
from whcn Nemed came to Ireland till 
the destruction of Conaing's tower. 
Balcpares was iu the sovereignty of the 
world whcn lemed came from Scythia 
to Ircland. 30 years was his reign» and 
he was 9 ycars king belote lemed .... 
Scven years from the destruction of 
Partholon's people by llague to the 
destruction of Troy .... And Thonos 
Concolerus, 20 years. ]e is the last 
Assyrian sovereign. Sardanapalus was 
his Greek naine. ]e took to spinning 
with a distff, so that he became an old 
wife and burned himselï in a tire. 4î0 
years from when Nemed came to Ireland 
tfll the end of the Assyrian sovereignty» 
and 14 kings during [the time of J 

1 'he incorrect i»sertion of ig befo'e las is iterestin# as an indication that the modern a'ïs = ag f.s 
dates baek as far as the fourteenth centur!/. The mistake is repeated in IV, 6 so eamtot be fortuitous. 
 Lit of Asyrian kings are here given. 
 This section so far is given by Mac Carthy, p. 263. .. 
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lot flaithiusa na nAssarda 7 se righ 
tricad ro bhadar frisin re sin ut dixit 
poeta. 

Da xx. if da .c. gan chair" 
mili ni blg do bliadnaib 
fada flaithis bha brigh bhalc" 
re re na n-ocht righ trichad 
lgadh o. c. bliada[i]n Iin nair" 
ro ghabhsat riagail ogmid: 
mili gidh mo mcadh 3 namma" 
da .c. 7 xl. 

Iar flaithhts Assarrdha ig Cichloiscibh 
ro bai .i.c. bl. doibh 7 ui. rigbanda dibh 
qsin re sin Marsebia 7 Lapitt Ensiopa 
Iiothia Antiobla lentisilia dno. Innis- 
tear cheana isin stair Dariat lcntisilia 
do bheith illeith ha Troianda ig catugh- 
adh fria Gregaibh go n[torcair la lirr 
roc. Aichir Masse Tutaineis fo bbi in 
n-aimsir toghla Troi is a comaimsir 
frisna hAssarrdaibh fo bhai. l%»tisilia 
ag na Cichloiscthibh ria no 4 fo thoghladh 
in Trai. FlaitMus Mcadh ba he in 
t-ardrlaithius a niaidh na nAsradha .i. 
ocht righa ro bhad" dibh nae  mbliadhna 
.1. 7 ce. lad a flaithiusa ut dicitm'. 

lae mbl/a&a .1. da. cet" 
re riagladh  ni himirbreg 
fod flatba Meadh brigh co mblaidh" 
re re ocht ïigh do righaibh. 

lemed's race. 1240 [years was] thc 
duration of the empire of the Assyrians, 
and 36 [or 38] kings thcre were during 
that time ut dixit poeta: 
Two score, two hundred, without fault 
a thousand, itis no lie, of years 
the length of their sovereignty that 
was a solid strength 
in thc rime of the thirty-eight kings. 
If it bc [rcckoncd] from thc first ycar of 
noble linus 
that they held thc rule of high dcgrce, 
a thousand only, though it be the 
greatest number (?), 
two hundred and forty. 
After the empire of the A ssyrians 
the Amazons had if i.e. 100 years for 
them and six queens of them dulng that 
rime, Marscbia and Lapitba Ensiopa, 
Iiorithia, Antiobla, lenthesilea. It is 
told, however, in the history of Dates 
t.bat lenthesilea was on thc side of the 
Trojans warring against tbe Greeks, till 
she was slain by 13 rrhus son of Achillcs. 
If if was Tautamus tbat lived in thc 
time of the Sack of Troy, he was con- 
temporary with the Assyrians. gen- 
thesilea [reigned] among the Amazons 
before Troy was sacked. The sovereignty 
of the ]edes was the supreme sove- 
reignty after the Assyrians,  i.e. eight 
kings there were of tbem. 259 [?] 
years was the duration of their realm, ut 
dicitm" : 
Two hundred and tlfty-nine years 
according to rules, it is no falsehood, 
thc length of the reign of the Medes, 
a power with faine, 
during the rime of eight kings. 

 " no ocht ' written over "se. »  tead x)grflid. a tead méd, reC. 
 Read resiu   "no .u." wa'itten over "nae." « Read re (= fri) riagla  
 1Reaning that the Amazon kingdom is not reckoned as a " world-kingdom." 
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Arbait in .c. righ dibh ocht. mbl. xx. 
do. Suffonus xxx. b. do. Is ina re ro 
bhai tiughfhlaith Asarrdha .i. Sardana- 
palh,s 7 ]adidus. xxx. bl. is ha re rug 
Sdmnasar cctbroid .x. trcibi. Cardicias 
.xiii. bl. 7 Dcachus .iiii. b. l. do. Isin- 
dala bl. xxx. a righe cath Lcithead 
Lachtmaidhe i nDail ttiada indorchair 
Starnd mac /eimidh re Conaiml mac 
Faebair i cind .uiii. mbl. iarsin toghail 
tuir Conaind 7 dicur cloindi/cimidl a 
hErSn .c. bl. 7 xl. do fhlaithius Mcadh 
tarthadar sil /cimt'dh ccitlri .c. bl. 7 
lxx. fo chaithsead do flaithius Asardha 
7 se dec n6 xiii. righ ar Asardhaibh 7 se 
rigna na Ci(.hloisce 7 u. righ do righaibh 
ha eadh ro ehaithcasdair cona shil in 
Erim isiad sin tra in xxx. 7 ha dha .c. 
ro badar sil Neimhidh in Erinn. Dcochus 
uero u. bl. no a .iiii. 1. i righi 7 Eiriu 
fas. Fraoïtes .xx. iiii. bliadna Cir atrcas 
niii ised arc ro bai /abhgodon ira 
mBhabiloin 7 Astiagheis uiii. mbl. xx 
go-ro-n-ait]righ Cir mac Dair mac a 
ingene rein. Is na re ro loisc Nabhgodon 
fa dho Icr«salem. Ise sin thra fhlaithius 
Meadh .xu. b. 7 xxx. d. 7Eri fas in 
fhlaithius dr eis eadh ag ha Gallag- 
daibh ro bai 7 ni hairimhtear amal mxl- 
fhlaithius itir sert .i. /abgqdon. a xiii. 
7 a mac .i. Ebclimordach. xuii. mb. 7 a 
ua egusar .xl. 7 a iarmua Labasairdech 
.ix. missa 7 a indua Ballasdair xuiii, bi. 
CSg righ sin do Ghalladagaibh 7 c. bi. 
7 ha .u. bl. deg 7 ha ceithri xx. fo bhadar 
]lcadha i righi 7 Eiri las 7 ha .u. bl. 7 
in c. fo bhadar ha Galladagdha isiad sin 
ha .c. bl. fo bai Eri las o thoghail ttir 
Counaind co loingis lear mBholg. 1 

Arbaces the first king of them, 28 
years for him. Sosarmus, 80 years for 
him. In his rime lived the last ruler 
of thc Assyrians i.c. Sardanapalus. 
]Iamycus, 80 ycars. In his time Sal- 
manassar carricd off the first captivity of 
the Ten Tribes. Cardaces, 13 years, 
and Deioces, 54 ycars for him. In the 
82nd year of his reign, the battle of 
Lcthct Lachtmaige in Dal ttiada, in 
which Starnn son of Iemed was slain by 
Conann (or Conaing) son of Faeb«r. 
Eight years later, the destruction of 
Conann's towcr and thc expulsion of 
:Nemed's race from Ircland. 140 years 
of thc cmpire of the edes, the race of 
/emcd lasted. 470 years they spcnt of 
the ssyrian empire ; and [the timc of] 
sixtccn or thirtcen kings over the 
Assyrians six queens of the Amazons, 
and rive kings of the kings of thc 
edes, he [-Ncmed] and his race pas.ed 
in Ireland. Those are thc 230 years 
that Nemed's race was in Ireland. 
Deioces was 55 or 54 years reigning, 
h'eland being empty; 1)hraortis 24 ycars; 
Cyaxares 8--it was [for] his time 
that /abuchodonosor was in Babylon; 
and Astyages 28 years until his own 
daughtcr's son, Cyrus son of Dations, 
dposed him. If was in his rime that 
/abuch odono sot twice bu rne d J cru sal e m. 
That thcn is the empire of the 
45 (?) years, Ircland being empty. After 
the edcs, thc sovereignty was held by 
the Chaldcans, and that is hot accounted 
at all as a supreme empire ; i.e. abucho- 
donosor 13, and his son Evilmerodach 17 
years, and his grandson h'eiglissor 40 
and his greatgrandson Laborosoarchod 
9 months and his great-great-grandson 
Balthassar 18 years. That makes rive 

 The numerals in this section must be wrongly transcribed in several l)laces. 
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kings of the Chaldeans and 100 years; 
and the 95 years that the lIedcs reigned, 
Ireland being empty, and the 105 years 
that thc Chaldeans reigned make up the 
[two] hundred vears that Ireland was 
empty from the destruction of Conmn's 
tower to the voyage of the lir ]olg. 

Vo 
Et da .c. bl. do bhi Eri las o thoghail 
thuir Conaind eu tangadar Fir ]holg. 
(omaimseardhacht righ in domain andso 
fria righaibh Fear mBholg 5. a ndeireadh 
ïhlaith,iusa ha nallagdha tra tangadar 
lrir Bolg a nErinn .i. a tiughlaithsidhc 
7 is do tar[as dornn gan righidh ig 
sgribeand 7 issed ro scribh mane techel 
7 faires .i. umir 7 tomhus 7 foghail 7 is 
fair ro thoghail Cir mac Diir ira 
mBaibiloin 7 ro marb Ballastair 7 ise 
Cir fo leg in mbroid do Erusalem iar 
mbeith dol .lxx. bl. a nlare Flaithius 
Pers tra a n[liaidh na nGallagdha .i da 
righ dec fo gabastair dhibh, trica 7 da 
.c. bliadan doibh 5. sil Elaimh meic 
Sheimh meic ae Laimida ba sloindidh 
doibh gu Persus mac oib 7 Pers immorro 
osin amach. Cir mec ])air a ceidrigh 
sidcn tricha bliadnn do gunorchair la 
Scitheagdhnibh. gu tJ .c. mlle uime 7 
isse sin rug re.l. mlle  do broid Ier«salem 
a Babhiloin 7 u-a castair oir 7 mile a 
castar n-nirgid a lin. Cambaseis mac 
Cir iarsin .uii. mbl. co ros marbsat a 
dhruithe ein 7 Eochaid mac Eirc i righe 
nErenn in tan sin 7 isiad sin na uii. 
mbliadza xxx. ro badar Fit Bolg a 
nEnn .i. ocht mlSlia&a  flaithiusa. 
Cir meic Dair gosin seachtmadh bl. 

(IB 31 3 38.) 
And 200 years was Ireland empty 
from thc destruction o Conanns tower 
till the Fir Bolg came. The following is 
thc synchronizing of thc klngs of the 
world with the kings oî the lir Bolg. 
Af thc end of the sovereity oî the 
Chnldenns the lir Bolg nrrived in Ire- 
lnnd. Ho [Bnlthassnr] s wns their last 
prince, and to him was shown a hand 
without an arm wting, and what it 
wrote was mae t]e]el Th«res, i.e. number 
and measure and division; and over him 
Cyrus son of Darius captured ]abylon, 
and he slew Balthassar. And it was 
Cyrus who let go the captives (lit. cap- 
tivity) to Jerusalem when they had been 
70 years in bondage. The Persian em- 
pire then after the Chaldeans, i.e. twelve 
kings of them reigncd. Their time was 
230 years i.e. the race of Elam son of 
Shem son of oah. Elamites was 
their description until 1)ersus son of 
Jove, and Persi thenceforward. Cyrus 
son of Darius, their first king, reigned 
30 years till he was slain by Scythians, 
with 00,000 of his followers. And it 
was he that brought the 50,000 of the 
captives of Jerusalem out of Babylon, 
and 5000 vessels of gold, and many 
thousand vessels of silver, such was 

 Reaà as in £eean.  Reaà 6 chét bliadain. 
 The omission of the name shows that the compiler of the Leabhar Gabhkla had a eontinuous text 
of Z which he broke up into seetions. Balthassar is the last ldng n,med in the preceding section. 
Four pages of BB intervene. The Lecan scribe noted the omission and re-inserted the name. 
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flatiusa Campcsis meic Cir 7 ina ocht- 
madh bi. tangadar t.d.d, a nEr/nn 7 
daradsat cath Moige Tureadh dFheraibh 
]olg 7 fo marbad and Eochaid mac 
Eirc. 

their number. Cambyses son of Cyrus 
thereafter, 7 years, until his own druids 
slcw him, Eochaid son of Etc being king 
of Iïeland af that rime. And those are 
the 37 years that the Fir ]olg were in 
Iiland, i.e. from the first year of the 
reign of Cyrus son of DaJus till the 
sevcnth year of the reign of Cambyscs 
son of Cyrus. And in his eighth year 
the Tuatha Dé Dan«Im arrived in Ire- 
land and fought the battle of Mag Turcd 
with the Fir Bolg, and in it Eochaid son 
of Etc was slain. 

Lec. 23 «, ff. Comailnsil,d fig in domuin inso fl figaib Fer mBolcg, a nderidh 
flatha ha Call. u () tancatar Fir Bolcg a nErim. Ballastar a tiugflaith side is do 
doaras in doln cen rigidh icou sg[ri]bind 7 ised ro scrib mane tethcl 7 phares .i. 
numir 7 tomus 7 ïod a lin is îair ro toglt, star Cyir me. ])air Babiloin 7 ro marbastar 
]3ull. Ise Cyr ro lcicestair in mbrait do Iarusalem iar mbcith doib .lxx. b. i ndoiri 
Flaithius Pers tra a ndiaidh ha Medh xii ri dib bi flaitMus xxx. bi. 7 cc. doib. 8il dano 
Elaim roc. Sem mc. lgoi iat 7 Elamite dogairdis dib co P«rsius roc nIoib. Pers ohsoin 
amach. Ba se in cetri dib Cyr mc. ])air .xxx. bi. do. co torcair la 8eithecdaib co tri 
cctaib mlle uimi. Ise thucc in 1. toile do brai Icr«salem o Baibiloin .i.u. m lestar 
n-oir 7 ilmile lestar n-argait. Campases roc. Cyr iar sin .uiii. bi. co ro marbsat a 
druidi rein 7 Eochaià mc. Eircc hirfigi .1t. intan sin. Is iat sin ha uii. mbl. xxxat, ro 
batar Fit Bolcg inIt. O.c. bi. ff. Cir roc. ])air cusin uii «. bl. tancatar Tuath. D.D. 
inherinn 7 doratsat cath uighi Tured do Feraib Bolcg 7 ro marbsat Eochaid 
mate Eircc. 
VI. (BB 36 « 12.) 

Comaimsealacht 'igh in domain re 
.t.d.d. and seo sis. ersa fo bhadar i 
righe in tan tangadar t. d. d. a nEr/un 
isin bliadain deidenaigh flaithiusa Cam- 
paseis roc. Ch" mc. Dair tangadar no ha 
ochimadh bliadain tangadar. [Hcre fol- 
lows a list of the Persian klngs, with 
the length of theh" rcigns, without 
refcrence to Ireland.] (.36 a 29) Et 
Dairius mot roc. Arsabi .ui. bl. ISe 
tiughlaith ha !ers 7 ise thug tri catha 
do Alaxandir mc. Pilip 7 ro thuit sium 
la hAlaxandair isin chath fo dheoidh. 
ISe Alaxandair ro thaffaind Forand 
l.I.&. PlOç., VOL. XXVIlI., SECT. C. 

The following is the synchronizing of 
the kings of the world with the Tuatha 
Da Danann. The Persians were ruling 
when the T. D. D. came into Ireland ; in 
the last year of the reign of Cambyses 
son of CylalS son of Dalus they came, 
or in his eighth year they came .... 
And Darius the Great, son of Arsames, 
6 years. He is the last ruler of the 
Pelians, and if was he who fought 
thi, e battles with &lexander son of 
lahilip, and he fell by Alexander in the 
final battle. If was Alexander that 
drove I)haraoh Igectanebis from the 
[0] 
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Içeehtinebhus a righi Eigipte is do 
sidhen ro ho cliamain lilidh .i. Goladh 
a ainm. Tainig sein a hEigipt o fo 
hailhrighadh Forand .i. ]Iilidh 7 a bhêan 
.i. Scota ingêan Foraind 7 tainig co 
ttcaspain 7 fo chosain Easpain af eigin. 
ISe Forand Içeachteinibus .in. u «. 15gh 
.xl af. no .xxx. iar Forand Cingciris fo 
baidheadh imuir Ruaidh. iiii. b. dêg 7 
ix. c. fat a flaithiusa ha orand o 
Fhorand Cingceris co Forann Ilêach- 
tenibus. Ro raindeadh tra flaithius Alax- 
anndair a tri randaibh .xxx. dia eis 7 
fo dhearrscnaigh eeathrar dib uile. 
Potolamêus me. Lairghi i nEighibht 7 
imMaigidondaibh Pilip no a roc. a nAssia 
Bhig Antigon ira mBabiloin Brutus 
Siliucus nieroin Potolameus a ndiaidh 
Alaxmdair .xl. b. A nilêirêadh fhlaith- 
iusa Alaxandair tangadar me. Milêadh a 
nErind .i. bi. iar marbad Dair do 7 i 
tosaeh a innsaighê 7 a righi tainig lIilidh 
doehum nEaspaine .u. bi. dAlaxandair i 
righi in tan tangadar nie. Miled a nErbm 
7 doradadh cath Tailltêan antorcradar 
t. d.d. cona rignaibh. Coig bliadna 
tErimhon i righi in tan adbath Alax- 
andair ira mBaibiloin 7 isiat sin ha dha 
.c. bl. fo badar .t.d.d. a nErim. On bl. 
deighenaigh flaithiusa Campeses roc. Cir 
co ïorbha fhlaithiusa ])air aênbliadain 
Campasês Tairpêis .u. bla. xxx "«. Sêrseis 
xx. bliadan. A rtarsêrsês xl. bliadan. 
Xêrxses. da mis. Sodogênos .uii. misa. 
/t Dairius xix. b. A sfêrus, xl. Artar- 
sêrses Ochi. tricha. Arius Ochi .iiii. bl. 
Dairius mor .ui. bl. ISiad sin ha da 
.c.b. acht tri bl. nan-easbaig ro badar 
t. d. d. a nEl'inn. Gaidhil a nErinn 7 
Greic i n-ai»dvigi in doman. 

Royl lrish Academy. 

kingship of Egypt--it was fo him 
[PharaohJ that lfl was son-in-law, 
whosê [propêr] naine was Goladh. The 
latter came away from Egypt when 
Pharaoh was dêthronêd, i.ê. Mil, and his 
wifê, i.ê. Scota daughter of Pharaoh, 
and came fo Spain and conquercd Spain 
by force, t'haraoh Nêctanebis was thê 
45th or 35th king after Pbar;oh Cing- 
ciris» who was ¢h'owncd in thê Rêd Sca ; 
914 years was the duration of the 
empire of thc Phalohs from Pharaoh 
Cingciris fo Pharaoh Içêctanebis. Alêx- 
andêr's empire was dixidcd into 88 
portions after him, and four mên of [the 
rulers of] thêse êxcclled thcm all: 
Ptolêmy son of Lagus in Egypt and in 
l/acêdonia, Pl,ilip or t,is son in Asia 
]Iinor, Antigonus in Babylon, Brutus 
$êleucus lIicanor (?). Ptolemy, in suc- 
cession to Alêxandêr, 40 yêa.rs. Af the 
close of Alexandêr's rêign thê sons of 
i1 came fo Irêland; i.ê. a yêar aftêr 
he slêw Darius, and in thê bêginning of 
his invasion and of his kingship, Mil 
came to Spaiu. Alêxandêr had rêigned 
5 yeaïs whên the sons of Mil came to 
Ireland, and the battle of Tailtiu was 
fought, in which fell thê T.D.D. with 
thêir quêêns. Erimon had reignêd 5 
years when Alexander died in Babylon. 
And thêsê arc thê 200 years the T.D.D. 
were in Ireland, from the last year of 
the reign of Cambyses son of Cyrus to 
the end of the rêign of Darius :' Cam- 
bysês, 1 yêar: [Daïius son of ttys]- 
taspês, 85 yeors; Xêrses, 20 yêars; 
Artaxerxes, 40 years; Xerxes, 2 months ; 
Sogdianus, 7 months; and Darius, 19 
years ; Assuerus, 40 ; Artaxerxes Ochus, 
80 ; Darius Ochus, 4 years ; Darius the 
Great, 6 yêars. Those are the 200 

 ,, Their three kings and their three queens," Lecan, 
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ycars all but thrce that thc T.D.D. were 
in Ircland. The Goidil in Ireland and 
the Greeks in the high-kingship of the 
world. 
Lec. 26 a, ff. Comaimsiradh righ in domain fri Tuaith. D.D. annso sis. 1)crssa 
robata" in ai<lrig'hi in domain intan tancatar Tuatha D.D. in]=[, isin bl. dedenaigh 
flatha Campases roc. Cir roc. Dair tancatar. [List here as in BB.] Dairius Magnus 
roc. Arsabei .ui. bli. ise tiugfl- ha 1)ets ise thucc ha tri catha do Alax-. roc, 1)hilip 7 
ro marb Alax-. esseomh isin cath deigdcnach. Ise Alax-. fo thafaind Forann an'ighi 
Eigipte is do ro bo cliamain Galom .i. Milid a ainm 7 tanic side a hEigipt 7 a ben 
Scotta ingen 1%ctanibus co Itespain 7 ro ehossain ar hYfi. -Et ise lomnn lgectenibus 
in xlu. ri iar Forunn Cincris ro baidhedh imMuir Ruaidh .xiiii. bl. 7 ix..c, fort a 
flatlm o Forunn Cincris co Forunn 1%chtanibus. Rorannad ils. Alax-. i trib rannaib 
xxx at. dia eis fo derscaidh iiii ur dib uili .i. 1)otolomeus me. Lairce in Eigipt. 
Ardiachius lilippus imMaicidhondaib. Antighonus i mBabiloin. Bruttus Siliuccns 
isin Aissia Bhic. Potolomeus indiaidh Alax. xl. bl. Indcircdh flatha Alax tancatar 
roc. Miled inh-..i, da bl. iar marbad Dair do 7 hitossach a indsaighthi 7 a tige tanic 
]Iilid dochum nEspanc. Cuic bl. do Alax-. arrigi in tan tancatar roc. Miled inh-. 7 
doradad cath Tailltin bi torcratar Tuath D. D. immo trib rigaib 7 immoa teora 
rignaib. Coic bl. do tferimon irrigi in tan adbath Alax-. i mBabiloin conid iat sin 
in .cc. b. robatar t. d. d. inh-. On bli. deidhcnaigh ff. Campases roc. Cir co forba 
flatha A ssar 7 Dair Aenbl-. Campases. Tarpess xxxui .bl. Sces. xx. b. Artarserses 
.xl. b. Xerxes .u. mis. Soghodianus .iiii. mis. Dairius .xix. b. Asferus .lx. b. 
Artarserses Occus .xxx. Airius .iiii. b. DaiHus Magnus .ui. b. Isiat sin in .cc. bl. 
acld ha .iii. bl. robatar, t. d. d. inh-. Gaidil in h-. 7 Greic in airdrigi in domain 7 ar 
ha huilib gabalaib rogab EiHn o thossach co deridh, linit. 

VIL 
A cid x. mbliadan iar mSas Alax- 
andair roc. 1)ilip atbath Erimon. Ag 
toiseachaib Alaxandair ro bai in t-al<l- 
flaithins andsein. ' 

(BB 44 a 49.) 
"A he end of 10 years after the 
deah of Alexander son of Philip, Eri- 
mon died. Alexander's generals held 
he supreme rule a ha rime." 

VIII. 
Cs. cade tairthud  tir roc. Mil-. ni. 
Cenel fil i sleib Armenia .i. Hiberi a 
sloindiud Boi ri amra occo .i. Milidh 
roc. Bile roc. lgema. Bui side hicosnum 
flait]&tsa fl'ia brathair athar fri Refelair 
roc. lgema 7 doluidh ludd .iiii. mbaxc 
for longas 7 .il. lanomna dec cech baircce 

(Lecan 27 .) 
Question» what is the truc origin 
of the Sons of Mil ? It is hot diflïcult. 
A race there is in the mountain of 
Armenia, Hiberi fhey are named. They 
had a famous king, Mil son of Bile son 
of em. He was contesting the sove- 
reignty with his father's brother, Refel- 

 The remainder of the synchronism fa.Ils within a lacuna of several missing pages of BB, and the 
continuation is taken from the Book of Lecan. It will be noted that there is no break in 
the sequence, z Prof. K. Meyer supplies tdrthed .i. adbar. 
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7 amus ïorcraideeh con tonal. I)a thuisech 
amra oeco .i. Ucc 7 Oece Lotar for rouir 
Chaisp amach for in oician imechtl`ach 7 
dolotar timchull ha hAissia sairdes co 
hinis I)eprephane. iii. mis doib innti 
iii. mis aile for fairrce co riachtatar co 
Eigipt fo deoig ]i clnd uii. mbl. 1. "t al" 
ccc. ar mlle iar c. gabail Er. do Phar- 
thalon. Iii cind immorro xiiii, mbl. ar 
dcccc iar mbadhudh Foraind a Muil`. R. 
rosiacht[at]ar Eigipt. Pharo 1Nectan- 
abus ba ri Eigipte in lan sin 7 ise sin in 
u. eadh l`i. xl. iar Forand Cincriss fo 
baidhedh ira Muir Ruaid. [Hcre ïollows 
a list of tbe Pharaohs.] 

air son of 1Ncm, and ho went into exile 
with the manning of four barks and 
twelve married couples to cach bal`k 
and a soldier over and above without 
wife. Two famous chiefs they had, Ucc 
and Oece. They went upon the Caspian 
Sea, out on the outer ocean, and came 
round Asia southeastwal to the island 
of Taprobana. They werc three months 
there and three montls more on the sea, 
till at length they reached Egypt, at the 
end of 1357 years after the first taking 
of Ireland by l'artholon, at the end too 
of 914 years after 1)haraoh's drowning 
in the led Sea they reached Egypt. 
1)haraoh lectanebis was thon king of 
Egypt, and ho is the 45th king aftor 
lharoah Cincris, who was drowned in 
the Red Sea .... 

IX. 
lechtanebis Pharaoh xuiii, b. ise ba 
ri Eigipte ar cind ileà me. Bile cona 
longais 7 fuair failte occa fri re .uiii. 
mbl. 7 dobeir a ingin .i. S[c]ota do. 
Et ba si sin aimsir laidh Alaxandair 
or me. l?il. isind Aissia 7 ro thai'bir 
in Eigipt fo reir 7 fo indarb 1)haro 
lectanebus a hEigipt inn Ethiop 7 ro 
dichuir Artarserses af tus. fecht aile in 
Eigipt Cumdaithir iarum cai[t]hir rig 
in Eigipt la hAlaxanàair Alexandria a 
hainm. Et discailter flaithius dilis ind 
Eigipt annsin. 7 gabait Greig forta»dus 
innte 7 is hic Grec[aib] Alaxandria fo 
bui flaitMus o sin amach. Conid annsin 
tainic Iilid a hEigipt dochum a cheneoil 
foin. Finit. 

(Lecan 27 , 28 «.) 
lgectanebis Pharaoh, 18 years. If is 
ho that was king of Egypt on the arrival 
there of [lit. in front of] Mil son of Bile, 
with his fieet [or paoEy of exiles] ; and 
[IIfl] was hospitably kept by him for 
eight years, and [Pharaoh] gives his 
daughter Scota to him. And that was 
the rime when Alexander the Great son 
of Philip went into Asia and brought 
Egypt fo submission and banished 
Pharaoh lectanebis îrom Egypt into 
Ethiopi% and he first dethroned Arta- 
xerxes at another tlme in Egypt. 
Afterwards a city of kings in Egypt is 
built by Alexander Alexanda its naine. 
And the native sovereignty of Egypt 
is then broken up and the Greeks take 
headship there, and the Greeks oï 
Alexandxa held the sovereignty thence- 
ïorward. So it was thon that il came 
f»om Egypt to his own kindred.  Finit. 

 Perhaps the Iberi of Spain are taken here to be akin to the Iberi of the Caucasus. 
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Comaimsirad rig Hcrind fri rigaib in 
domain moir annso. Hel4mon tra in 
ocnbl, ro gab rigi 7 Alaxanndair airdrigi 
in domain 7 fo marb Dairius lIor roc. 
Arsabi. i cinn .u. mbl. iar sin bas 
Alax. 7 r[o] gabsat a thoisig in domun 
da eis xl. b. Dcich mbl. iar tubas Alax. 
atbath Herimon. ulii. b. ira" sin Muimne 
7 Luigne 7 Laigne .x.b. iar sin do 
Hiiel roc. Herimoin. Isindara bli. dcc 
flatha Eithireoil roc. lIireoil .f. roc. 
lIerimoin atbath in toisech dedenach di 
muintir Alax. i. Iotolomeus roc. Large. 
Xuiii. b. tra ro bui Eithil'cl bi corail. 7 
l'hilodclphus, xxxuiii, b. 7 is cl, uice 
tucadh in septuaginta ro chettindtae in 
chanoin a hebra i ngrcicc l,x hcbraide 
lin a scriptore.  Fichi b. fo bui 1)hilo- 
delphus bi comrige 7 Conmael roc. [sic] 
xxx. b. do Chonmael post hirrighi 7 
euergites .xuii. b. i comflaitMus friss 
Conmael post xiii. b. 1)tilopator .xuii.  
b. in coicedh ri do Greccab bi com- 
flaitMus fri Conmael 7 a .u. hi corail, fri 
Tige'nmus Ise 1)hilopator tra ro mar- 
bastar .lxx. mlle do Iudaigib ind aimsia" 
Tigernmais. Finit. 

(Lecan 34 « 1.) 
This is the synchronism of the kings 
of Ireland with the kings of the great 
world. In the saine year ttcrimon s took 
thc kingship and A lexander the high- 
kingship of the world, having slain 
Darius the Great» son of Arsames. At the 
end of rive years thercafter, Alexander»s 
dcath ; and his gcnerals took [the sovc- 
reignty of] the world after him for 40 
years. Ten years aftcr Alexander's 
death, ]:[crimon dicd. Eight years after 
that» Muimne and Luigne and Laigne. 
ïcn ycars aftcr that [were spent in 
kingship] by ttiricl son of 14erimon. In 
the twelfth year of the reign of Eithircl 
son of ltircl FSith son of tterimon, died 
the last general of Alcxande»s people» 
1)tolcmy son of Lagos. Eithirel was 18 
ycars in co-sovereignty with Philadelphus 
[who reigned] 38 years, and to him were 
brought the seventy who first translated 
the Canonical Scriptures from ttebrew to 
Greek. Seventy(?) lebrews(?) was the 
number of its writers. Twenty years 
was I)hiladelphus in co-kingship with 
Conmael son of .... ; 30 years for 
Conmacl afterwards in kingship» and 
Euergetes 17 years in co-sovereignty 
with him. Conmael afterwm'ds, 13 years. 
Ihilopator, 13 years» the fifth king of thc 
Grecks» in co-sovereignty with Tigea- 
mas. It was 1)hilopator who slew 70»000 
of the $ews in the rime of Tigernmas. 
Finit. 

XI. (Lecan 
Comaimseradh rig in domain 7 gabal 
nErenn ro scribus a tosac) in libair ota 
flaith Nin roc. Pcil fo gab rlgi in domain 

41 « 17.) 
"T|m synchronlsm of the lcings of the 
world and of the conquests of Ireland I 
bave written in the beginning of the 

 Iead lxx. hebra lin a scriptorc. /ead xiii. 
a Here the passage containing the statement about the battle of Taltiu is contradicted. 
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af tus cusin coicedh ri do Greceaib 7 o book, from the reign of linus son of 
Parrtholon me. Sera dno fo gab Erind Belus who first took the kingship of the 
ar tus iar ndilind cusin coiced blia. flatha world fo the fifth king of the Grccks, 
Tigelmuis me. Follaig fo gab rigi and from Partholon son of Seir also who 
nErenn co cenn .c. blia. ut alii aiunt. Is first took Ireland after the Flood to the 
fer dunn dno co sgbam comamserad fifth year of the reign of Tigernmas son 
nacin for leith annso, of Follach who took the kingship of 
Ireland till the end of [i.e. throughout] 
100 years ut alii aiunt. If is better for 
us now that we write the syncht'onism 
on a separate sheet here." 
The succession of the "Greek" rulers is then resumed at lhilopattr (see 
en(1 of VIII) and contimmd tt the time of Julius Caesar. From him the 
Roman "kings of the world" are continuously enumeratcd down to the reign of 
Leo III, who is declared fo be contemporary with Fegal son of Mael Ddin, 
khg of Ireland. 
Then the writer returns to the synchronization of the Roman emperors 
with the kings of lreland, but on a differeat plan from the preceding section. 
Instead of taking the dynasties reign by reign, he takes them by ceuturies, 
naming the emperors and the Irish kings in each century. The centuries 
are reckoned from the accession of Julius Caesar (i.e. from the battle 
of Pharsalia), 48 .c., until the mission of St. Patrick is reached. From this 
event the reckoning by centuries begins anew. The periods are  :-- 
1. To the 12th year of Claudius A.D. 52 
2. ,, 14th ,, Antoninus lius, 151 
3. ,, 1st ,, Claudius II, 268 
4. ,, 18th ,, Constantius II, 354 
5. ,, last ,, Theodosius I, 450 
Theodosius I is confused with Theodosius II, who died in 450. Here a 
fresh start is nmde in thereckoning, leading-- 
6. To the 1st year of Patïick in Irelaud, A.D. 432 
7. ,, 5th ,, Justinian, 531 
8. ,, 20th » Heraclius, 629 
Last cornes a period of 84 years, calculated to the date of writing of 
the original tract. 

 The end of the third century is miscalculated, l%rhaps the wdter unwittingly substituted the 
first year of Claudius, 268, for lhe first of Valerian, 253. The other and small«-r errors may be 
due to variations in chronography or to a misreading of the Roman mmerals. The A.v. reckoning 
doea hot appear in the tract. A.v. datlng appears hot to bave displaced the older methods in Ireland 
until the rfirth century (lIac Carthy, Introduction to .4nals of Ulster, vol iv., p. xciv). 
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The closing passage is as follows (43 
Ceithri bl. lxxx. on xx b. ff. Iteracli 
co forba ff. Leomain 7 ix.l r. frisin re sin 
.i. ercolonas Constantin ris. Heracli 
Constantius ris. Constantini Iustinianus 
Minor Leofus Tiberius Iustinianus inor 
iterum 1)illipiccus Anastasius filius 
Teoth. Tercii  Leo Tertius. Ceithri bl. 
lxxx. on. x. bi. ff. Domnaill cosin h'es bi. 
Fergail roc. Maili Duin 7 x. r. for Er5n 
frisin re sin .i. Domnall Conall Cellach 
Blathmac Diarmait Sechnusach Cenn 
Failad Lolngsech Congal Fergal fodesin. 
Oenbl. ar xxxit, ar cccccc . insin .o.c. bi. 
ff. Iuil co forbo ff. Leonls Tercii. Ceithrl 
ri. lxxx. for Romanchaib frisin re sin. 
loi .Ix. immorro for Herind frisin re sin 
co ff. Fe-gail roc. Maili Duin ri Er. 7 
]Iurchada roc. Find  .r. Laigen 7 Cathail 
roc. Finnguine .r. umun. 

«) :-- 
84 years from the 20th year of the 
reign of Heraclius to the end of the 
reign of Leo, and 9 (11) kings during 
that rime, riz. [Heraclius,] » Heracleonas, 
Constantinus filius Heraclii, Constans 
filius Constantini, [Constantinus filius 
Constantis,]n $ustinianus Minor, Leontius, 
Tiberius, $ustinianus inor iterum 
Philipplcus, Anastasius, Theodosius 
Tertius, Leo Tertius. 84 years from 
the 10th year of the reign of Domnall 
fo the 3rd « year of Fergal son of Mael 
l)din, and l0 kings over Ireland in that 
rime, viz. Domnall, Conall, Cellach, 
Blathmac, Diarmait, Sechnusach, Cenn 
Faelad, Loingsech, Congal, Fergal him- 
self. That is 631 (771 )years from the 
first ycar of the reign of $ulius fo the 
end of the reign of Leo III. 84 kings 
over the Romans during that rime. 69 
over Ireland during that rime till the 
reign of Fergal, son of ael Ddin, king 
of Ireland, and of Itu'chad Maen () king 
of Leinster, and of Cathal, son of Finn- 
guine, king of Munster. 

3. THE MIDDLE-IRISH REDACTOR OF Z. 
Here follows immediately a very lengthy poem of Flann Mainistrech, 
headed "Do fl(«t/aib in domain moir annso," " This is of thc Pulers of the 
Great World." The opening Tmtrain is-- 
Reidig damh a De do ni»d co hemigh a n-innissin 
uair nach co felgnim iar ïuin seancus degrigin domain2 
The poem is a metrical list of " the kings of the world," commencing like 

1 Read xi. 2 Some corruption or omission oecurs here. a Probably "dcclxxi " misread 
as "dcxxxi."  Frobably "main," the epithet in Flann's poem, misread as "i." The 
ïather of Iurchad was Bran.  Omitted, owing to similarity of the adjacent names. 
e Probably " 12th," xii, hot iii.  Flann here borrows the opening words of a poem by 
Dublitlr Ua tluathgaile LL 141 B (BB 7 B) : 
Redig data a De do nim co hemid ni indeithbir 
érniud mo chesta is gnim glan eorop espa ol}aman. 
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Z with the foundatioa of the Assyrian dynasty, and ending like Z with Leo III. 
[l fact, lq'lalln's list is taken direct fronl the synchronism, even to the extcnt 
of naming the Irish rulem contcnlporary wih Leo. 
T|lc concluding quatrais are as follows (Lecan 48 ]3):-- 
 On chetbliadain Iuil ros gab" co cetriagail Cres bliaàan 
fiad gach sluagh co ndaithe a ndal" at cuadh flaithe ha Roman. 
Co flaith tir fo gab Temraig " do ruacht annalad amlaid 
is urchadha maen  co mudh" is Cathail caim a Caissiul. 
Cach flaith failte os g,irbri glain" fls raitc airdri in domain 
o Niu co Leomain ha clann z" ros rime in eolas  aenïlann. 
Flann feidbind rom bon brig breath" ferleigind rein ]k[ainistrech. 
__ fo gle riana gnim a guth" re cach rig do reidiugud. R. 
Concobur clannmin ha cneadh" Aed Gait'bith Diarmai Durgcn 
 ])onuchad da Niall cen snimh sneidh" righ ha re sin co fo reidh. R. 
" From the first year tha Julius ¢ook it [i.e. the worldkingship], with [his] 
first rulc, a stres of years (?), in thc presencc of every multitude with the 
keenness (?) of their assemblies, I bave recounted the rulers of the Romans. 
" To the reign of the man who took Tara, the chronicling has thus arrived, 
and of [urehad lIaen (?) with dignity, and of Cathal the comely in Cashel. 
" Each ruler of gladness over clear .... who was called high-king of the 
wofld, from Ninus fo Leo of the weapons, Flann alonc, the wise man, hath 
numbered them. 
"Flann, sweet of word, the strength of judgments bath sounded  him, the gentle 
lector of Nonasterboice, his voice through his work hath ruade clear the explanation 
of each king's rime. 
,« Conchobor, of gentle kin, of the wounds [-in battle], Aed, Gairbith, I)iarmait 
Durgen, Donnchad, two Nialls, without petty sadness, [-are] cleafly the kings of 
that rime. ''6 
Of the rive concluding st'mzas in Flann's poem, the second and third 
prove that Flann had a version of Z before him as he wrote. The language 
of Z is Middle-Irish, without any traces of transcription ïrom an Old-Irish 
original. Flan11 bec.ame known traditionally as an author of synchronisms. 
He is one of the earliest writers of Middle-Irish. The spellings of unfamiliar 
names in his poem exhibit often the saine errors as in Z. All fllese 
ïacts taken together point to Flann as the redactor of Z.  

a egd Co flalth Fergaile i Temraig (?) "fo the reign of Fergal in Tara."  .Read ])Iaîn (?) and 
so probably for roc. Find above sinee his father was JBran. 8 lead lann (?).  lead eolaid. 
 Isuppose benaim to be used as if the objeet were eloe "a bell." 6 Conehobor Ua Mael-Sechnaill, 
king of Meath, 1033-1073 ; Aed Ua Conchobuir, k. of Connacht, 1033-1067 ; Gairblth Ua Cathusaig, 
k. of Brega, 1045 ?-1061 ; Diarmait (son of liaelnamb6), k. of Leinster, 1042-1072 ; Donnchttd 
(son of Bilan), k. of Munster, 1014-1065; Niall (son of Eoehaid), k. of Ulaid, 1012-1062; 
liall 13a léill, k. of Aileeh, 1036-1061. Flann died in 1056. The poem may be dated about 1050. 
7 See note at the end of this pal)er. 
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4. THE DATE AND ORIGINAL OF Z. 
Flann did hot modernize Z from an Old-h:ishoriginal. Had he done so, 
he would have made no greater changes than would have been necessary to 
make the document intelligible to other h'ishmeu of learning in his rime; 
and consequently many of the Old-Irish forms of the original would have 
been preserved. The tract therefore was originally written in Latin. Some 
of its Latin phrases are still preserved. 
The date at which the original was compiled is very precisely indicated. 
The conlpiler believed hinlself to be writing in the ninety-fourth year from 
the accession of Domnall son of Aed, i.e. 721. 
This date is confirmed by further criteria which the tract supplies. Its 
concluding portion names three kings reigning in Ireland. The king of 
Ireland was Fergal son of Mael Ddin, the king of Leinster was Murchad, 
and the king of Munster was Cathal son of Finnfine. t 
Fergal reigned from 710 to 722. In the latter year he was defeated and 
slain in the battle of Almain by Mtwchad king of Lcinster. 
Murchad reigned from 712 to 727. 
Cathal reigned from 712 to 742. 
The contemporary Byzantine emperor is named. He is Leo the Isaurian, 
who reigned from 718 fo 741. 
The only years common to the four reigns are 718-722. 
There remain two textual diiïiculties :--(1) The final year, the date of 
writing, or a date previous fo writing, is twice indicated as the end (fo'ba) 
of the reign of Leo. (2) It is once indicated as the third of Fergal. With 
regard to the first diificulty, it is to be pointed out that the last year of 
Leo, 741, was (a) 112 years--not 84 years--later than the twentieth of 
Heraclius; (b) nineteen years later than the death of Fergal ; (c) fourteen 
years later than the death of hurchad; (d) that, if the end of Leo's reign 
were really in the writer's mind, he would probably have named the 
succeeding emperor, and would almost certainly have named contemporary 
kings of Ireland and of Leinster. ttence there can be no doubt that the 
Middle-Irish translator misread his Latin original. The year 721, the 
ninety-fourth from Domnall's accession, was the fourth of Leo, and may 
have been written iu", and taken fo indicate mort«m or ultimum. It was 
the twelfth year of Fergal, and xii may have been read as iii. The Roman 
numerals are a continual source of misreadings in hish iss., and often 

 Nowhere else in the tract are provincial kings named. This indicates that the kings of 
Munster and Leinster are named as contemporary with the writing ofthe tract. Flann imitates this 
method of dating in his poem, naming seven kings. 
l.I.h, l)lOC., VOL. XXvIII., SECT. C. [21] 
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present great difficulties fo the modern transcriber. The textual dis- 
crcpancies, then, cannot be held fo invalidate the common period of the 
h,," rcigns, 718-722, as the utmost range oï date ïor the composition oï the 
synchronism. 
Synchronism Z is thus shown to be an eleventh-century version of one 
of the oldest known documents of early Irish history and historical legend. 
The partculars of the chronology and also of the reigns appear fo bave 
been tampered with in several places, doubtless wit a view fo bringing te 
accouut into closer accord with later tcachings. Butthe achievementof 
such a design would bave involved the reconstuction of almost te entire 
tract and the meddler, haviug doue some mischief, desisted witout either 
nndoing or completng it, and drew up B as a substitute for Z. (See 
concluding note.) 
5. THE CHRONOLOGICAL BASIS OF Z. 
The framing of Z is as follows :-- 
IRISH EVElqT. CONTEMPORARY WORLD-PERIOD. 
Coming of Partholon, . 300 years after Deluge. 
End of I)artholon's race, 850 ...... 
Coming of Iqemed, 880 ..... 
End of Iqemed's colony, 1110 ...... 
Coming of Fir Bolg, Beginning of Persian Empire. 
Coming of Tuath DWDanann, Usurpation of the Magi. 
Coming of te Gaedhil, Beginuing of Alexander's Empire. 
The last tree pairs of contemporary event supply te clue fo the 
method of the synchronis. I-Ie had before him the Eusebian world-history 
with its epochs. He had in his mind the traditional or legendary epochs of 
prehistoric Ireland. These latter had no chronology, lXlo trace of a 
native Irish chronology has been anywhere discovered. The synchronist 
followed the simple plan of making Oie Irish periods coinckle exactly with 
the world-periods. 
It will appear that the Magian conspiracy, which raised the impostor 
Smerdis for a few monts t te trone of Cambyses, is a rather minor 
event against which to date the invasion of Ireland by the Tuatha Dé 
Danaun. In my opinion, te inclusion of this pair of events in the scheme 
was au afterthought a refinement That te Tuatha Dé Danann in genuine 
Irish tradition, aside from te theorizings of the schools, were no race of 
mortals, buta rce immortal and divine, inhabiting the Celtic Otherworld 
nd nded over by Celtic gods ; that their conquest of the Fir Bolg or Irish 
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aborigines is but a duplication of their traditional victory ovc the hostile 
god-race of the Fomori ; all this has been long established quite conchtsively 
by the great antiquary and historian who, within these last few weeks, 
has ceased to live among us, except in his achievements aad in his 
inspiration, D'Arbois de Jubainville.  
bTotwithstanding that the Tuatha Dé Danann were hot a race of men, 
their sto T was intimately blended with the story of the h'ish Celts. A 
place had to be round for them. They could not conm later than the Gaedhil, 
their worshippers. They couhl not corne earlier than the aborigines, for then 
they would be separated from the Gaedhil, and would appear to have been 
worsted by an alien people. They could only corne between. The synchronist 
had already planned that the Fir Bolg period should coincide with the 
Persian world-kingdom. He looked down through the 1)ersian dynasty for 
an appropriate break at which the Tuatha Dé Danann could be introduced. 
The only such break was the temporary usurpation of Snlerdis, and it 
sufficed. 
The artificial character of this arangenlent is cmphasized by its etfect 
on the scheme. It assigas 37 years to the Fir Bolg, and 197 to the Tuatha 
Dé Danann--figures worth noting, as we shall afterwards see. Eight reigns 
of the Fit Bolg are compressed into the 37 years. The 197 of the Tuatha 
:Dé Dananu contain only seven reigns. 
This disposition points to a yet older version of Z than 'lann's original. 
Of the rive invasions, there are two which still do not coincide with definite 
world-periods. We should have expected to find that coincidence in the 
oldest version ; and we shall see whether any traces of it have been preserved 
elsewhere. Omitting the Tuatha Dé Danann, there are four great legendary 
invasions or settlements of Ireland. In the world-history of the synchronists, 
there are also four great world-kingdoms in continuous succession down to 
the Ronron Empire--the Assyrian, the Median, the Persian, and thc Greek. 
The last two are accounted for in Z as we have it. There should bave been 
a document, older than Z, in which the coming of Partholon coincided with 
the foundation of the Assyrian Empire, and the coming of bTemed with the 
foundation of the Empire of the Medes. 

6. Z CO!IPARED WITtt OTHIR SYICttROIISTIC ACCOUIRTS. 
According to Synchronism B, bTinus, the founder, as was believed, of the 
Assyrian monarchy, began to reign 21 years before the birth of Abrah,m. 
Keating, relying on sonm Irish computation, hot now in evidence, teachcs tiat 
t)artholon came to Ireland 22 years before the birh of Abraham. The 

For the silence of Nenaius about the Tuatha D. D., sec 1Vennius lrindictus, pp. 221,222. 
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differenee is that whieh frequently arises ïrom a confusion of n years with the 
n h year. Dr. MaeCarthy, indeed, in his translation, has eorreeted the 21 of 
]3 to 22, in aeeordanee with the Eusebian ehroniele. Keating conneets his 
date for Partholon's an'ival with the doctrine that the event took place 300 
years af ter the Flood, and this is preeisely the unamended teaehing of Z. 
There must, then, have been au early synehronism, akin to Z, whieh laid 
down that Partholon came to Ireland in the first year of the Assyrian 
world-kingdom. 
If only remains to show that emed's colony was regarded as contempo- 
raneous with the Median dynasty. Aeeording to Z (IV), emed came to 
Ireland 1562 years airer the Flood. Aeeording to B, the Assyrian monarehy 
began 300 years after the 'lood, and lasted 1240 years. Thus the Median 
world-kingdom should bave begun 1540 years after the 'lood. This brings 
emed's arrival within 22 years of the beginning of the Median period. 
This difference will be aeeounted for if we suppose that originally the 
Assyrian sovereignty was taken to have lasted 1240 years, not from its 
foundation, but from the birth of Abraham, or what is the saine thing, 
from thê beginning of " the Third Agê of thê World "; for Ninus founded 
thê Assyrian kingdom 21 or 22 years bêforê this epoch. 
Wê have thus sufficient indications of thê existence of an anciênt 
synchronism arranged on this basis. 
1. Coming of Partholon = beginning of Assyrian world-kingdom. 
2. ,, ,, Nemed = ,, ,, Median ,, 
3. ,, ,, Fit Bolg = ,, ,, Persian ,, 
4 ..... Gaedhil = ,, ,, Greek ,, 
The most striking feature of this seheme is the late period assigned to 
the Gaelie eonquest of Ireland. On that point Z does hot waver. With 
many reiterations, the Gaelie immigration is timed against the world- 
sovereignty of Alexander the Great. In this respect, too, Z does hot stand 
alone. 
7. TtIE Docwn 01 A. 
In the light of our analysis of Z, Dr. MacCarthy's synchronism A will 
repay inspection. Dr. MacCarthy regarded A as a very ancient document, as 
old as the sixth century. If this be so, and I see no reason to dispute it,  A, 
which is written in Middle-Irish, must also have had a Latin original. 
Indeed, like Z, but still more copiously, it preserves many phrases in the 
original Latin. 

 NacCarthy's proper inference should be that A is founded in part on a very ancient document ; 
and so also with regard to his finding that « the .4nnals of .fnnioEallen are the most ancient body of 
[Irish] chronicles we lossess." Todd Lect. iii. 1. 
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In A's computation, Partholon came fo Ireland 1002 years after the 
Flood, or in 1957 B.C. (this date, we have seen, was introduced as an 
cmendation into Z). His people remained in Ireland '1000 years, until 957 
B.c. Nemed came to Ireland in 925 B.c. We are not told how long his 
colony lastcd, and thcrc is no mention of the Fir Bolg or the Tuatha 
Dé Danann. In thc Book of Invasions, Nemed is the ancestor of the 
Fir Bolg, the Irish aborigincs. Possibly, then, the author of A identified 
thc coming of Nemcd with thc coming of the Fit Bolg. Possibly, too, he 
saw no ncccssity for lixing thc immortal race of thc Tuatha Dé Danann 
in his chronological framework. At all events, he says nothing about an 
end of Ncmed's colony or about any other invasion from their rime until the 
rime of the Gaedhil. 
A ncxt tclls how thc sons of Mil came to Ircland, 440 years after Exodus, 
i.e. in 1071 .c., according to A's reckoning. This statement is an obvious 
interpolation, for it makes the Gaelic invasion not only earlier than the 
arrival of Ncmcd, 925 n.e., but even earlier than the end of Partholon's 
colony, 957 B.c. ; a.nd the text says that when Partholon's colony died out, 
Ireland was empty of inhabitants for 32 years. 
Having mentioned " the taking of Ircland by the sons of Mil," the 
synchronism adds, " from the taking of Ircland to the sack of Troy, 328 
ycars" ; and, latcr on, "from the taking of Ireland to the rime of Cimbaeth, 
1202 years." Whcn these dates are worked out, they show that, in each 
instance, " the taking of Ireland" has bcen substituted for " the passage of 
the Poed Sea by the Israelites." Hence it follows that the sons of Mil have 
no proper place in A and should be eliminated. 
Next among h'ish events is the foundation of the Ulidian kingdom of 
Emain Macha. This event took place in 307 .c. Then cornes the ancient 
original of the well-known statcment in Tigernach : "The talcs and histories 
of thc men of Ireland are not known and are hOt authentic till the rime of 
Cimbacth son of Fintan." The men of Ireland are the Gaedhil. According 
to A, then, the history of the Gacdhil begins with the foundation of the 
Ulidian kingdom. That bcing so, wc can undcrstand how the legend of Mil 
could find no place in A exccpt by an inept interpolation. 
Then foIlows a detailcd accourir of the Ulidian dynasty from its 
foundation to the death of Conchobor mac Nessa, t.D. 24. No other 
dynasty is mentioned during this time. Perhaps the author held that Emain 
was the capital of Ircland in those days, and that the Ulidian kings ruled 
thc island. At ail cvents, ho was ccrtainly a partisan and adherent oï the 
Ulidian tradition, which consistently ignores the legend of Mil and of the 
Irish monarchy vested in his earlier descendants. 
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The duration of the Ulidian dynasty is from 307 B.C.to A.D. 24--331 years. 
This at once suggests the date of Alexander's world-kingdom, 331 .c. We 
conjecture that a shifting of 24 years has been ruade, perhaps by a redactor 
who had the doctrine of Z before him and desired to give the priority to the 
sons of Mil. There was some shifting of dates, certainly, for the foundation 
of Emain is first placed in the 18th year of Ptolemy, 24 years after 
Alexander became king of the world, and again "33 years from the beginning 
of the sovereignty of the Greeks." When we turn to B, we find our 
conjecture amply confirmed ; B says : "Alex«nder, first king of the Greeks, 
5 years, and Cimbaeth, son of Fintan, in his time." 
A says that Conchobar reigned 60 years ; but the terminal dates assigned, 
from the 15th year of Octavius to t.he 10th of Tiberius, allow only 50 or 51 
years. Here is the saine diflbrence as in thc foregoing paragraph, 9 years, 
indicating an emendation interpolated and uot strictly carried out. A poem 
on the Ulidian dynasty (LL 2113) gives 50 h.c. as the date of Conchobor's 
accession : 
Cethri hêt bliadna brassa ad ét eaeh sfii senehassa ; 
ïo a flaha ha ïer figaeth  Choneobur o Cimbeth. 
Cethri ehêt co/ca bliadna ad fét cach sfii saerchialla 
cia nSs fêgaid fl'i gnim gaeth cor gênait Crst iar Cimbaeth. 
"Four hundred lively years each toaster of antiquity tells, 
the length of the wise men's rule from Conchobor [up] to Cimbaeth. 
Four hundred and fifty years every master of libeml mind tells, 
if ye look to a wise work, till Christ was born after Cimbaeth." 
Thus there is good evidence of an early doctrine which ruade the Uiidian 
dynasty, from Cimbaeth to Conchobor, exactly fill UlO the 331 years from 
Alexander's conquest of the Persians to the commencement of the Christian 
era. Since A 10resents a much less developed legend than Z, I think it must 
be earlier in origin, and that in its original form it must bave suggested the 
plan of equating world-10eriods with Irish periods, which Z preserves in a 
modified form. The original of A may therefore well bave been drawn ul0 in 
the sixth or early seventh century. 

8. Z THE IOUNDATION 017 LATER CHRONOLOGICAL SCttEIIES. 
Irish historians did hot long remain content with the view that the 
Gaelic occupation of Ireland was no more ancient than 331 B.C. The dates 
assigned grew gradually more and more remote. Dr. MacCarthy quotes a 
number of them (10. 246): 544, 1066 (?), 1071, 1229, 1569. The Four 
Masters will have it that the Gaedhil reached Ireland as early as 1700 B.C. 
As a rule, the later the historian, the earlier his date for this event. 
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lotwithstanding these discpancies, the luter accounts of prehistoric 
Ireland find the source of their chronology in Z. 
The redactor of the Leabhar Gabhila in the look of Leinster assigns a 
much earlier period to the Gaelic conquest than Z, but preserves the 
Fir lolg period of 87 years and the Tuatha :Dé :Danann period of 197 years, 
as in Z. 
Synchronism B puts the Gaelic conquest at 1229 .c.--nine centuries 
earlier than in Z--but has a Fir Bolg period of 35 years and a Tuatha :Dé 
Dananu period of 197 years. 
Gilla Coemiin's chronological poem (MacCarthy, "Todd Lectures," pages 
151-157) requires as early a date as 1545 .c.--twelve centuries belote 
Alexander--for the Gaelic conquest, but has a Fir lolg period of 37 years 
and a Tuatha :Dé :Danann period of 197 years. 
Keating (Irish Texts Society, vol. iv., pp. 196, 225) assigns 36 years to the 
Yir 13olg and 197 to the Tuatha :Dé Danam. 
Evidently, then, the Cyrus-Cambyses-Alexander chronology of Z lies at 
the root of the school-nmde histories of prehistoric Ireland. The Z version of 
the legend of Mil and his sons is thus the oldest version now known. One broad 
conclusion follows with certainty, Gilla Coem,4in's long list of 136 monarchs 
of Ireland belote St. Patrick's time is for the most part the product of 
medieval invention. The earlier section of the Irish genealogies, constructed 
in harmony with that list, must also be in the saine degree artificial. Probably 
the materials in each case were collected largely from traditional sources; 
but the structure hears the saine relation to genuine Irish tradition as a 
modern edifice built out of the stones of Clonmacnois might bear to the 
aucient monastery. 
NOTES. 
I. Partholot.--This is hot a Gaelic uame. It appears again in Ylaithiusa 
Hérem (IB 43 « 13), where the pedigree of Cruithne, eponymous ancestor 
of the Cruithni or Picts, is "Cruithne roc. Uige me. Luchta roc. 
Parrtholon "; in the Irish leunius (BB 203 « 18) "Cruithne me. Cinge 
roc. Luchtai m. Parrthalan." In the saine tract (206 « 34) the naine is 
also Parthai, genitive of Partha. Even if we suppose the scribe to have 
substituted the more familiar naine Parthol6n for Partha as ancestor of 
the Picts, we could hot well disconnect the two humes. The ending -15n 
may represent -lannos or -vellaunos ; but if so the long vowel would indicate 
that the Irish borrowed the naine from C:)unric with a Cymric pronunciation. 
Such a borrowing would also account for the initial P. Can Parth-be a 
Pictish equivalent of the Cymric Pret-, Irish Cruth- = Qret-, Qrit- (Ogham 
Qritti, Lugu-qrit), whence Cruithni ? It seems to recur as eponym of the 
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Part-rige people who, though they inhabited an extreme western regi«,n in 
Ireland fo the west of Loch Mask, retained the letter p in their sl,eeeh and 
were, therefore, probably hot of Gaelic origin. The neighbourhood of Tuam 
was inhabited by a Pictish race, the Sogain, until the ninth century; 
some of the saine race were subject to the rnlers of Ui Maine long aftel' ards. 
I ara, therefore, inclined fo believe th,t the P,rtrige were Picts, that Prtha, 
ancestor fo the Picts, supplied thcir eponym, and that the StOl'y of l'arthol,n 
is a legend of the Picts, symbolizing perhaps the antiquity of their race ,ml 
ifs overthrow in Ireland. It will be observed tlmt in Z (I.) the rce of 
Parthohm is destroyed, hot by pestilence, but by a hostile race, the 
Conchinn or I-Iomd-heads (perhaps High-he,ds, i.e. the tall folk, for 
con---cuno- may give either mealfing). The writer promises to tell more 
about this event. But in the tract as it now exists,-the story of the 
pestilence is briefly substituted (II.). I-Iere we bave additiolml proof of late 
tampering. 
IV. Nemed.---I have failed to discover any consistent reckolv[ng among 
the various periods assigned fo the beginning and end of :Nemed's colony. 
At least two distinct accounts, based on different chronologies, are here 
combined in one; for it is twice stated that :Nemed's arriv,l was 470 years 
before the end of the Assyrian Kingdon ; it is twice stated th,t his colony 
lasted for 230 years ; and if is twice implied that if overlapped the period of 
the 1V[edes, who follow the Assyrians. The Irish qtoEtrains quoted in this 
section show interpolation, since they cannot bave belonged fo the original 
of Z. 
VIII. Mil.--We have here the oldest known version of the legend of 
Mil, and the vast difference between this and the later forms of the legend, 
which are typified in Keating's narrative, shows how the story of prehistoric 
Ireland developed in the early Christian period. There is little in the legend 
of Mil, early or late, that bers the semblance of Celtic tradition. In ahnost 
every detail if shows the work of the penman and the Latinist. The ancient 
Irish writers searched their Latin authors for names that would suggest an 
origin for the Irish2 The writer of this story hit upon the naine Iberi, hot 
the Iberi of western Europe, but the Iberi who dwelt south of the Cucasus, 
and with whom the lomans came in contact under Pompey and again under 
Trajan. The resemblance of this naine fo tIiberio and tIibernia was all that 
could be desired. Later writers substituted the Scythi for the Iberi because 
Scythi resembled Scotti? They introduced Breogan from Irish tradition as 

mThe map of "Orbis terrarum secundum Eratosthenem et Strabonem " in Spruner's Atlas 
Antiqnus (Gothae, t»ccc.) shows clearly the matertal on which the story of the miations of 
the Gaedhil was founded. 
u This substitution already aplpears at the end of the eighth century in Nennius. 
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a new gramlfather for Mil, alld seizing on a passage in Orosius they 
connectcd lreogan wiLh BriganLia, and gave " ostium Scenae" an undefined 
location in Irish topography. Mag Breogain was a plain in east lIunster, 
inhabited by the Muscraige Breogain. Except the Iberi, nearly all the 
features of the legeud in Z aie retained but difirently placed in the later 
versions. The present version nlay have been already invented before the 
sevcnth cenbury, for S. ColumbalmS of Bobbio, in two of his letters, uses 
Hibcri as a naine for the Irish. 
Comparisot of file spellings of names in the Hieronymo-Eusebiau 
chrolficle (H) with the spellings in Z, B, and Flalm'S poem, Lecan 43]3 (F) :-- 

 In each of these words the syIIable par is represented by a p with the stem crossed (= per) ad 
with a overwritten (= af or fa), so that it is possible to read perar. 
z ttere xxx. = trlginta precedes, and probably the final -ta read as -ca bas been added to the 
misread Zapales = E«pal«s. For the misread 1 see aho Mithreus, Teta«*(s, 01hrataeus in Il. 
R.I.A. 1)ROC., VOL. XXVIII., SECT. C. [22] 
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These lists prove that the material of H passed through oue anti the saine 
hand before it issued in Z, ]3, and F. Since Z is a Middle-Irish redaction 
of au eighth-century documont, and since the conclusion of F is taken 
direct from Z, thcre can be no reasonable doubt that Flann of Monaster- 
boice, repnted author of synchronisms and inscribed author of F, was also 
the hiddle-Irish redactor (and part-corruptor) of g. It is also highly 
probable that, having failcd by interpolations, omissions, and alterations, 
to make Z conformable to the views of his school, Flaire set to work 
afresh and prodnced B, using the Eusebian lnaterial which he found in Z 
as his warp, but weaving into it the Irish names and chronology accepted 
by his own school. The origin of sortie of the misspellings in Z, B, and 
F can be traced to misreadings of archaic Irish writing. In comparing 
these lists, due allowance must be ruade for the freedom or negligence of 
transcription aïter the rime of Flaire. 
I have to thank l'rofessor Kuno h[eye" for a lllll|lbcr of correct, ions and 
suggestions. 
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l. IOLURAL NAMES. 

1. AIOG the continental Celts, each distinct population-group bol a plural 
naine, e.g. HaedLi. The singLflar form denoted an individual member of the 
community, e.g. Haeduus. This system of nomenclature, very general in 
ancient Europe, might be expected to exist in the oldest Irish tlditions. In 
Ptolemy's description of Ireland, the sixteen peoples nained all bear names of 
this ortier. 
2. Most of the names given by Ptolemy lack identification in the native 
Irish tradition. The absence of these from h'ish writings may be accounted 
for in more than one way. Some of the names may have been inaccurately 
recorded by Ptolemy. Some may have been corrupted beyond recognition by 
his copyists. Some may have designated peoples whose identity became 
forgotten thmugh conquest and dispersion, for there is ample evidence that 
the period between Ptolemy's time (c. .D. 150) and the beginning of con- 
temporary records in Ireland was marked by great commotion, involving 
widespread changes in distribution and relative status of the older elements of 
the population. 
3. The Ogham inscri,ptions, as I have shown in an article on the word 
Moccu (Ogham mucci) in Erin, vol. iii., part i., sometimes record humes not only 
I.I.A. PttOC., YOL. XXIX., SECT. C. [10] 
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of persons but of oples. The people-nnmes, however, chiefly belong not to 
the clnss discussed bove, but to  subordinate class, s will be seen. Itis 
therefore unnecessary here to consider the question of the erliest dte of the 
extnt Oghms. Between Ptolemy nd the oldest probable mnuscript 
records in Ireland there is a gap of t let three centuries. The names 
Scotti and Atecotti, known through Ltin vritings of the fourth century, re 
probbly of  general application, m,t designtive of special groups. Orosi(s 
gives one people-name hot mentioned by Ptolemy, the Luceni, whom he plces 
on the southern coast over gainst Spain; they hve hot been identified in 
Irish tradition. (Is [mceni n copyist's error for Iuerni ?) 
4. Iu Christin Ireland, from the fourth century onwrd, the plull formfl 
for peolde-names exists only as a survival. The Ulidin raies, which are held 
to embody very ancient traditions, ssign indeed a prominent, part to peoples 
with plural names, the Ulid, the Lagin, the Galeoin, the Eminn, but hot a 
more prominent part than to the Connchta, whose nme belongs to quite a 
different order. As the phre t«ora Cottnachta shows, this naine, though plural, 
is the pluml uot of  word denoting an individuM, but of a collective noun. 
Ah'edy in the pre-Christian period such collective nouns hve for the most part 
displaced the older formula, tending to obliterate it lrgely from traditionl 
memow, since among the hundreds of collective names on record only a smM1 
proportion are kuown to originte from an earlier group bearNg a pluml 
name. 
5. The obsolescence of the erlier order of names is further exemplified in 
the complete absence, so far  my observation goes, of any instance of the use 
of the singulr to denote an individuel. The only pproh to such usée 
in my knowledge is the occurrence of a few nmes like Corm Gileng, 
Ailill Émnn, Mugdoru Dub, etc., for persons who in the genelogicd lofe stand 
as eponymous ncestors to the Giling, the Eminn, the Mugdoirn, etc. 
6. In the Christin period, the surviving plurl nmes (except in genea- 
locl writings) tend more nd more to become dissocited from population- 
groups, nd to tch themselves lu ordinT usée to geo'phical ures, 
e,g. Ligin, usually mening the count inster, or the people of Leinster, 
of whom the original Ligiu were only one section. 
7. The following nmes from Irish [s. sorces pr to belong to wat 
may  called the first order, i.e. to the Hdui-type  :-- 
8. *Ami, dp. Araib. hlid. h'. Ara Thre, Ara Chlih. 

 The lists of people-names assembled in this paper are of course drawn mainly from Hogan's 
Onomasticon Goedelicum, which may be consulted with regard to the telritorial location and extent 
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9. Coraind, Corrind, dp. Corannaib, Correndaib, Windisch, Tin Bo 
Cuailngi, index. In the Boyne valley, corresponding to Ptolemy's Coriondi. 
Cp. Corcu Cuirnd, Cuireurige. 
10. Cruithni, gp. -ne, ap. -uin, but in composition Cruitheu-tuath, Cruithen- 
chier. MacFirBisigh, Book of Geuealogies, tLI.A, copy, p. 54, quotes a poem 
on the aithechtuatlm, with the couplet (eight and seven syllables) : 
Clam Chthraighe a ccriochaibh Cruithent 
or chin Cairbre Ciuu Cit crmtidh. 
The correct reading is probably Cruithen, t ïrom the familiar Cruithentuath 
being added by MacF. or some earlier scribe. The early stem should have 
been Qretino-, *Qreteuo-, and perhaps the Greek form Prettauo- may have 
been influemed by Brittani. Cruithni, Cruithne, may represent an early 
secondry formation in -io-, or may be merely a lte developmeut like Éruai, 
Mugdornai. Such a development could arise from ap. Cruithniu, dp. Cruithnib, 
which would be common to both forms, and eveu a up. UCruithin could easily 
become Cruithni in transcription. 
11. Éli, gp. Éle. 
12. Érainn, gp. Irann (hot gs. as in Onom. Goed.), ap. Érna (= Érnu), 
dp. Ernaib, = Ierni, [verni, "Hiberni." Probably a secondary formation from 
an older *Iveri, whence *Ivêriu, Ériu, Iwerddon. In the Uliditn ttles, the 
Erainn are frequently called Clauda Dedad, and in the genealogies they bave, 
besides Ailill tram, au eponymous ancestor Iu' macc Dedad. The group of 
tales centring in Conaire hl6r are the heroic legend of this race, and Conaire's 
father is ctlled Eterscél (also Eterscéle) noccu Iair. Macc Itir is a personM 
naine, not an ordinary patronymic : hence the sept-naine Ui Maicc Iair and the 
Oglmm Maqi Iari. Windisch (T.B.C. index) cites lama as a duplicate form 
of trna. We may suppose the double base ér, iar, to have arisen from a 
coexisting pair ï?r-, ïv?r-. Cp. Ierne, Ptolemy's Iernos potamos, Iernis polis, 
contemporary with Iuverna, Iuerna, Hibernia. 
13. Feni, gp. Féne, as Meyer hts shown (Fianaigecht, p. viii), may be au 
ancient people-name, hot the mtme of a class as hts beeu supposed. 
14. *Fothairt, gp. Fothart. 
15. *Galing, gp. Galeng. 
16. Galidin, Galeoin, gp. Guliau, Galion. 
17. Lagin, gp. Lagen. 

of the peoples and the inflexional and vm-iant forms of the names. _& small proportion of names are 
taken Îl-om matelial not round in Dr. ttogan's lexicon. While my lists cannot clainl to be complete, 
it is hoped that they may form a basis for a more exhaustive collection and for the classification 
and study of the n,,menclature. 
FlO*l 
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18. Manaig or Monaig, dp. Mnchaib, but deriwtive Mnchig. Cp. 
Mnpii. 
19. Mugdoi, Mugdoirn, gp. -dorn, ap. -dornu. Çp. Ptolemy's Darini. 
20. Sogain, gp. Sogn. Cp. Sograige (), Corcu Sogin, Corcu Suigin 
(Sogain here beiug gs. of the eponym, s in lnoccu Sogin, Oghm mucoi 
Soni). 
21. Ulaid, gp. Uoth, ap. Ultu. The eaflier np. must bave been Uluti or 
Oluti, and one may surmise thut Polemy's Ouolounioi, whose location well 
corresponds fo that of the Ulaid around Emain, is a seribal corruption of 
Oulouti = Uluti, perhaps tlnugh the influence of the Latin voluntas. 
22. Vellabori (Ptolemy), Velabri (Olsius) seems to bave left a trace in 
the place-naine Luachair Fellubair (LL 23 a 17). This naine oeeurs in a poem 
which aires at accounting for the distribution of the peoples said to be 
descendauts of Fergus Mac Roig. Wherever udraige, the Ulidian king of 
Ireland, won a battle, his grandson Fegus planted a colony of his own ce. 

Cech r6i reraig eorruadchathaib een ehridenas 
cotgab iar flr rosl[l] Fergus dru fl,inichas. 

Of these colonies were Ciarraige Luachra (in orth Kerry) and Ciarraige 
Cuirche (Kerrycurrihy barony, co. Cork), and the victolies of ludraige which 
led to them are thus recited : 

Fich cath Curchu cath Luachra laechdu Fellubair 
secht catha i Clin iutochtmad friu i nGlendamain. 

Ptolemy clearly indicates the Vellabori as inhabiting the south-western corner 
of Ireland, and Orosius speaks of the Yelabri as looking towards Spain 
In the verse cited, we should expect gp. Fellabor = *Vellabron, but the word 
may be used eponymically in gs. like Dedad in Luachair Dedad, another naine 
for the saine district. 
23. In the absence of examl)les of the siugular, it seems likely that Aidni, 
Luaigni, Luigni, Uaithni belong to this order rather than to the collectives 
in -ne. 
24. Dési is to be classed apart, being the plural of a common noun 
déis "enselnble de vassaux." Ai-re désa, lord of a vassal tenantry. Sec 
D'Arbois de Jubainville, Cours de Littérature Celtique, vol. viii, p. 204. In 
the story of the migration of the [Dési (ed. Meyer, riu, iii., p. 141), the 
narrator is at pains to exlAain (11. 215-219) that the derogatory terre dsi 
is hot applicable properly to D£I Fiachach, the dominant people of Ddsi 
Muman : 
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25. Coica toirgi laisna Déisi. A cuic ficher dib tarthatar raind, a cuic 
ficher aile nach toErthatar ocus is dou t«drgib [sin] is ainm Déisi. Ar itt e 
fil fo deisis ocus dligud ocus bodagas dom ttthaib .i. do Dil Fiachach Suigde 
ocus ni haimn doib-side Déisi. "The Dési had fifty migrations  (i.e. consisted 
of fifty migratory peoples). Twenty-five got a share (of the conquered land), 
another twenty-five got no share, and fo these migratory peoples the naine 
Dési belongs. For it is they who are under (deisis) vassl-tribute  and 
and boElaga to the rulers, i.e. to Dl Fiachach Suigdi, and Dési is hot a naine 
for the latter." 
26. The story professes to give a list of the migratory peoples who assisted 
DI Fiachach in the camp«fign. The list nmes forty-seveu peoples, hot fifty. 
The first three are mentioned twice in immediate successiou, and so may have 
beeu counted as six hy the compiler of the list, who doubtless aimed at 
collecting fifty nmes and ceased to extend his list when it seemed to reach 
that number. Thcse migratory bodies are descrihed by a terre (loit.qes, 1. 103), 
iudicating that they were already landless. The ccount of the aithechtttath«, 
BB 255a, has two lists, of which the tirst, ending on the line 18, contius 
46 names. Most of these correspod to the mmes in the Dési story, and 
the list was doubtless extracted from a version of the story. These premisses 
fully sustain the interpretation of dgis given by D'Arbois de Jubainville. 
27. *Airgéill is giveu by Hog«u on the authority of the index to Stokes's 
Tripartite Life. The gp. is Airgiall, but the np. in Mid. Ir. texts, as noted by 
me, is only Ail'giall. The naine seems to be of comparatively late formation, 
and cannot be clssed with the old order of pluml people-names. 
27a. l[ac Fir Bhisigh (Geneal., p. 54) quotes a poem on the aithechl«dha, 
which include "Absdanaigh fiw iarth«r Ereml, for Luachair Chairbrighe." 
Further it is stated that the Absdanaigh iarthair Erenn are of the Fit Bolg. 
See also Onom. Goed. Since Cairbrige is said to be an older uame for 
Ciarraige Luachra (perhaps for the territ,ry, from a people supposed to 
have anciently possessed it), the locality indicated is Luachair in western 
Munster. 
28. As in Airgialla, so in several other plural names with O-stem, Middle 
Irish usage substitutes a strengthened nominative : Araid for *Arai, gp. 
ap. Arada ; Érna, Érnai for Erain ; Fotlmrta, Gailenga, Mugdorna, Mugdornai. 
The added syllable is occasionally maintained in gp., e.g. septem genera 
Gailinga. Cp. wht has been said above on Cruithni, *Cruithin. 

torche, toir.qe. For the meaning op. " Isead cheados ïoehand toirchi Chian'aidi . . . co Mumain," 
Lecan 253 b ; " Cis toirche Chorco hOichi o Loch nEchach," ib. 271 a. 
For deisis lawl. B 502 bas ehis = rent. 
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COLLECTIVE NAMES. 

29. Already, before the earhest documentary period, a new formula has 
corne into general use, that of collective singular names. Of such names 
there are rive varieties :-- 

(l) DI followed by genitive eponym, e.g. Dt;1 Cais. 
(2) Corcu followed by genitive eponym, e.g. Corcu Duibne. 
(3) Eponym compounded with -tige, e.g. Boonrige. 
(4) Eponym compounded with -ne, e.g. Cuimne. 
(5) Ep.nym compounded with -acht, e.g. Cianacht. 

L6igis (Mid. I. Laigis, modern I. Laoighis, English Leix), gs. L6igse, may 
be a sixth variety. 
30. Until the eighth eentury, this elass of people-names, whieh I would 
eall the second order, though long esttblished, had hot beeome stereotyped 
as in later usage. They were to some ext.ent interchangeable. Korku Reti 
(Adamnan) = DI Riatai. Coreu Sai (L. Arm.)= Sairige. D(d Mnsea 
= Museraige. Dt'd n:Eogain, Did Céin = Eoganaeht, Cianaeht. This inter- 
changeable eharaeter shows that the different forms were felt to belong to 
one order or system of nomenclature, whieh is also proved by the applieability 
to all of the personal naine-formula in moeeu (Ogham mueoi, maqi mueoi), 
whieh beeomes obsolete in the eightb eentury. 
31. The eponym is oeeasionally feminine. From this and other indications, 
I bave fonned the opinion that the eponymous aneestor may be a divine or 
mythologieal personage. Many of the stories in whieh the genealogists relate 
the origin of these early groups bear a strong mythologieal eharaeter. 
32. Dal is explained by Ven. Bede, in reïerenee to the Dalreudini (i.e. 
DI léti, Dal liata), as lneaniug _pars, and this among various senses of the 
word seems best suited to its usage in people-names: Dal Réti, Réte's 
division or section of the Érainn. The eponym may be often, if hot always, 
the naine of a divine aneestor. 
33. Coreu (later Coreo, Corea) appears as an indeelinable noun.  A 
possible connexion with eoiree is suggested to me by Professor Marstrander : 
ep. the use of Sfl in later group-names, e.g. Sil Muiredaig. 
The genealogists, ignoring the obvious fact that Coreu is a eommon genee 
tenir equivalent to D,61, supply an eponymous aneestor Cote for several of the 
peoples named in this fonn. 

1 But a latte dp. eo eaib oceurs in Book of Rights. 
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34. DA1 is round before the following eponyms :-- 

Aengusa Musca Connaig Muic Cuirp Mude 
Airde Conrach Muic Néth Mudine Indue 
nAisci (Naisci ?) Corb Maigin Mugaide 
Araidi Cormaic Muigne Muguidithi 
Auluin Cualni Muignen Mugith 
Oluim Cuinn Maignen n M uigid 
Uluim Cuirb Muithe Muine 
Baiscim Cuirc,_ Maitti Muindi 
Bardeni Cula "'"-;,;«z,. Muthur Muisge 
Bairdine Duirilm Matl  Lego Muith 
Beccon Dallain " Math  Lobha Muscu 
Birnd Damail Mathru Nu Cethre nArad 
Buachalla Didil Mathrach Nat Corp 
Buain Ditil Matrach liad Corb 
Buinne Druithne Metrach Niath Lega 
Bundruini Duach Maugnae [Niath Lobha] 
Cabail Duibne Mechon Nimde 
Cabula Duluim  Mochon luidne 
Cauala Echach Menda Nuidine 
Cairbri Eogain Meandach Nuisce 
Coirpri Fiachach Mendad lq uiscidi 
Cuis Fiatach Mendato nOich 
Calathbuig Foichidh Mendet Riatai 
Cathula Gablu Mennaid Riata 
Cealtru Gailline Medruad Riadu 
Ceata Gella - Mendruide Ruitne 
Céin Idnu Messe Corb Runtair 
Céte Imdae Mas Corb Runtir 
Ceide nIochMr Mes Corb Sailni 
Cethirnn Luigne Messin Corb Seille 
Codaid Luigni Mos Corp Tidil 
Conchubuir Luiscni Mocoirp Tidilli 
Condad  Luiscin Mo Da, la Tri Conall 
Condaid liacon Mo Dolu nUlad 
Condaith Meacon Mo Dulu nUlaim 
Confinn Mecon Moga Uoig 
Congaile Maic Con Moga Ruith Urcon 
Conluain Mic Con Muaigh 

 Connad = 0gham CUN.AIETAS. 2 Dal nDallain (recte DM DMann = Corcu. D.), 0nonl. 
Goed. s.v. D'&l Condaith. a Probably a scribal error for gViath. 
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35. Corcu is round before the following eponyms :-- 
Acbland Ce  Druithne Inmend 
Achlann Cede Duib s Inomain 
Athchlann Chéin Duibe Itha 
Achrach Cluain Dtribne Laege 
Acrach Choemne  D uibindi Lige 
Adain Coilgenn Duibne Loegde 
Adaim Comne Duich ne Laegde 
Aengusa Condlaigen Dui ? Laigde 
hAibligh  Condlu,in Duithne Luigde 
Ainge Chroissine Dula Luachr 
Airtbe Croisin Echlalu! Luigdech 
Airtbind Cuilend Echrach Luigne 
Airgein Cuirn EI Ma 
Al,nd'- Chuirnd Ele °« Maigh 
Andsae Cull E hrach Maighe 
Aola l)ab|  Echach Maige Locha 
Arad D£1ann Ethach Maigen 
Aflrch Dallan Eohfim Maigne 
E thrach De Faimnia Maradh 
Auloim Deala Fgsaigh Mogha 
Auniche =" Dega Ferai Moda 
Bairdni Dene Fiachach Moncho 
Baiscinn Dine Fiachrach Mu Druad 
Bibuir Dimoena Fit Tri  'Mdruad 
Bill Doine Irtri 'Mruad 
Birn Dome Foche = Oche Muichet 
Bruidhi  Din Foduib ° Muichi 
Cae .la  Dith a F uindche Mub ch e 
Chaelraigi Dithechtai Gaola Muinchi 
Caullain Condithechtai Iche Nechtae 

1 See h Uibli.  = Ddlam« ? a Perhaps Corbraige (Cor. read as Corcu).  Perhaps 
Corca Ela read as Cor. Caela.  laerhaps Coreo Oche.  Perhaps Corco Embue cp. Einrige. 
 Perhaps C. Adain. s Corcu «ib = ubr«ige, Onom. Goed. s Aduin ?  Ao 
wrltten Coreorthri, Corcothri, e. 1o Cp. VODDUV in Macalister, no. 40, ACURCITi aVI 
VODDUV AN-AC (= CVodubi .4ngaci, and with the last word ep. Ui Angain, BB 156 b 28, a sept 
of Ciarrge, U Aingeda, maic Aingeda, 156 a 27, 28). The initial A may pe»haps hot properly 
belong to the inscription. 
« Au,che, Fndche, Mnichi, Muinche, hIuincbi ail seem to be scribal varimts of (Corco) 
hUiniche (do GallMb), Ériu x, p. 139. 
a ot in Onom. Goed. ' Are andso ua tuatla tuctha i n-eraic ergusa 8catdail .i. ' le 7 
Cor T]ead 7 (*orc«mruad Alfa» ' Lecan 450. For the allusion, cp. Book of Rights, p. 88 note, 
which shows that the three tuatha mnst bave been in eten Mnnster. 
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Oehl.nd Rinn Sechlaind  Thened 
Oiche Rinne Selcind Tethba 
Oche Roeda Sochlend Timine 
Oirce Roide Sogain Tine 
Oirche Raeda Suigin Toilgenn 
Oirchen Raeidhe Sodhain Uais 
Oircthen Raide Soilcind hUiblig 
Olchind I Ruighe Thede = Dl Céte hUiniche 
Rei Roeada Themne Ulad 
Riada Ruaid Temrach Ulum  
Righe  Rusen Tened 
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36. -'ige has dtttive singular 'igiu. Though [ have no instance esttblishing 
the gendcr as ncutcr, still the cnding is te be identificd with the neuter noun 
ïgc'kingship.' Hence it wouhl alq)er tht groups of this order originally 
formed petty states ecll lllldCr its king. Historicdly, SOllle Of thesegroups 
re large cnough t) (»l'lU scveral pctty kingdoms, whilc othcm must havc 
been mem village communitics. 
37. In these compounds 'giott = toc becomes » -rgc. If the cponym 
mtains a second syllal»le emling in a vowel,-'ic suflbrs syncope, e.g. «htarge 
(epon. in mocc N«ch/,«,,), O..s,'irge, l«ter by metathesis or anth)gy, N«cht'aoe 
Os'aoc. The close covrcsl.»ndcnce l»etweeu thc h,rrito T of Osvaige (diocese 
of Ossoa'y, but ancicntly alo exnding much farflmr westwtrd) tnd thc place 
;tssigned by l'tolenty te tlle Ousdiai makes it likely that the names also are 
closely ass»ciated (O,ss(,-?lc = *Osr'a-rlio»  Should we m»t el»ect Uisscrtle ). 
When the cp»nynlie elelueut elldS iii 1' lwoeeded l»y a consonttnt, )nly t»ue r 
al)pcars in writi,g : Gobe'cOe = *(l«tb'orrliot (ep»nym Fco" Dd Gab«'), Bib'aigc 
= UorruBibui', ()dï«o,' als» O, loï'i('. Thi arises [l'lll a usage in Sllling , 
cp. gob«tmt, Goibd«. 
3& In Middle [rish, therc is an increasiug tendency te substitute -r«ige 
for 'igc , alld the later [ss. S]l«»W a str)l,g l»refevencc for -'ttide. In the 
folhwing list adl -rOc , -ïu0e , where the llyphen appears : 
Ai-? Airb - Allt- Arb- 
Aih- Al- Amn-; Art- 

Olchi»d, 5'elci»d, 8ochleml, 5'oilcind, Toilgemt appear fo be variants o one naine.  Perhaps 
tgdede, a Cp. Eehlamt, Aehland. a = A«loim, Eoluim. 
IIolder, Altcelt. Sps., gives Icoroium, ,,icani 6egoro»ses, both from the Prassian Rhi«e 
Province, and Carbantoro[i]on ïrom southern Seotland. With the las( op. Corbetroe. 
, Af slicht 3thar meie meic oeir Airbeir do E'mib ira Aibeide," Lan 453. Read Airbrige ? 
3mcm»ge, menrige, will be round in Onom. Go. under tuath, and the (opographieal refe- 
renees show that these are identical with Ama»ehaire, Emenehai«i. In the latter we have probably 
more form of collective people-name, formed with the word corio-, etti'e. Cp. banchuire, 
Coro»di. Gaulish Criosolite., Petrueorii. 
.l.. moc., VOL. XXX., SCT. C. [11] 
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Au- Caen- Coth- Grac- 
Baen- Cae- Crec- Grag- 
Belt- Cai- Creg- Graic- 
Bend- Cailt- Crech- Gran- 
Benn- Cairb- Crobert- Grec- 
Dent- Cair- CroC- Greg- 
Bendt- Calb- Cuart- Gregi- 
Bennt- Cal- Cuilen- Gruth- 
Bib- Call- Cuin- Gub- 
Biurraidh ? Cal'b- Cuir- Gubt- 
Bidb- Cas- Cuiren- Inninn- 
Bid- Cath- Culindt- Ladh- 
Blad- Car- Cup- Lagh- 
Blath- Catt- Cu- Lam- 
Blae- Cecht- Cur- Lath- 
Blai- Cel- Curand- 
Blod- Cell- Cuth- Latt- 
Blodh- Cerd- Dart- Luad 
Boend- Cet- Dub- Lubart- 
Boand- Ciar- E- ? Lubu[t 
Boind- Clora- Eigin- Luch- 
Bocc- Cloth Em- Lud- 
Bodb- : Cnam- Emen- Luid- 
Bolg- Co - Eoch- Luff- 
Bonand- Coe- Etc- Lug- 
Bond- Coil- Herc- Luig- 
Bonn- Coen- Fed- Lus- 
Bon- Coin- Forb- 
Boon- Coirp- Frad-   Mana- 
Borb- Coith- Gab - Mas- 
Brecc- Cond- Gael- Masc- 
Bresc- Con- Gail- Mtugin- 
Brocenn- Corb- Galnan- Mughan 
Brod- Corbet- Garb- Med- 
Brug- Corc- Geg- Meg- 
Bru- Corp- Glas- Men- 
Bnfi- Cort- Glunn- Mend- 
Cael- Cosc- Grafimin- Menn- 

 "Aimirgen Gl«itgeal a 

qeo 6'oraidi (= 6'orco tlaidi .) ï Orbr«tidi 7 Corco .4thrach Ele, Leean 

456. 
2 Read Trad- ?  
: Aengus Fear da Gabm" mac 6'ouairi Moir meie Etersceoil a quo Garb'aidi, Lecan 4513. 
Fer Gabra mac Cotairi aic $[eissi Bt«achalla diatat G¢«brige, Ériu iii., p. 139. 
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Molt- Odor- Sui- Sort- 
Musc- Od- Saith- Sorth- 
Naind- Orb- Sciath- Suob- 
Necht- Osse- Scorb- Tac-' 
Nechta- Ossa- Sco- Taec- 
Nos- Os- Sed- Tec- 
Nois- Pap- Sein- Teoc- 
Noth- Pab- Semon- Teoch- 
Nud- ]Part- Snob- Torc- 
Iudh- Rath- Sob- Trat- 
Nuidh- Rech- Sub- Trad- 
Nut- Ros- Sogh- Tread- 
Nuh- Roth- Sord- Treg- 
Roith- U- 

39. Thc suflix -nc, ds. -niu, points t,, a collective ending -ini,,u. In 

Middlc Trish, when the preceding co,,s,n,.nt resists palatalisation,-ne becomes 
-ha. In thc fullowing list, doul)tless, mauy names arc included which do hot 
denote population-groups, sincc thc suttix has a much widcr application. 

Thc instances which 
mark î-. 

re klmwl 

te» bc pcoplc-numes are indicutcd by the 

 Tacraige etc'.., a subdiùsion of the Arai. 

Msg Aibne Brefne Ath Coirthine Cuairne 
Aidne Brebne Coirtene Cuerne 
Ailbine Brestine Dfin Coistinne Mag Cualgerne 
Loch Aillinne Loch Bricerne -[Conaille .th Cuillne 
Loch Aindinne Bruaclmirne Aes Conchinne Cuircne 
Cluain Airdne ?Buaigfi Mag Conchinne Ros Cuissine 
Airene Buichne Conchuburne Trifig Culcinue 
Cfil Aisne Cabcenne Coningne Daimine 
Mag Argarni Cluain Caichne Conmaicue D«timne 
Belach mBarnini Cascene Creidne Dirine 
Bechlarna C61 Caissine Cremflanna Damhairne 
Belfine Mag Cargamni Cremthinne Es Danainne 
Blaitine Cattene Ard Crimne Delbu 
Blittine Cerne Crinna Dellnlm 
Blrna Dfin Cerlnna Ard Cr5inne Delna 
Boguine Mag Cétni TuathCruadhluinde Deoninne 
The variants suggest an original Toeccrige, T6icc-, 

cp. MUCOI TOI('A('I. The people was one of the four sub-divisions of the Ara], and the eponym 
appears as Toeca in the following (Lecan 450) :Ceithri meic Lai&'»" in m'cM .i. D«la 7 Toeca 7 .Ne#tf 
7 Art«. 
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Dergne -Gailine Tri" Mm'cceini Scédni 
Dfln Detchine Gailinne Mefine Sceinni 
Donnée Gebfine Muscrige Miine Segene 
Cfil Dreimne Gobnine Midbine |Semnine 
Drebne Gostine Clunin Moescnne Semoni 
Drebine Grafine Tuath Mochtine Senmine 
Dfin Dreimne Greftine ,, Mochthuime Semne 
Mag Drihne Gruitini Dfin Muairne Cfil Siblilme 
Duichni Domnach Iarlainne Ailech Muirinne Chi Sibrinne 
Slib Eblinne th Inroine Nemeni Dfln Sribtine 
Edne Inber Labrniune Glenn Nemthinne ,, Sr,iffine 
Eilue Loch Lnbminne Ochnine ,, Sriptine 
Eilbine ]-Lnthuirnê Oichene Tnelcoine 
Cfil Emni Lathnrnn ïOchnmiue Tniblene 
Loch Érne tLigmuine Oicne Mag Tidcni 
Ernine Locharna Caill Oichni Talcainne 
Et,bainne Luaigni Oinmine Talindi 
Ferene Luguirne ! Ollbine Cluin Tibrinne 
Findine Luigni Plaitine |-Trethorne 
Benn Foibne Mg Luidni Raigne Tuath Uindsinde 
Ros Foichne -lIirtine 1Rimhne Mag Uidni 
Foidne th CliathMnirgene Snidni  Uithni 
Fuaithniu th Liac Mnrgini Simni 
Ard Gbreni Cunn Mnninne 'Sihni 

40. Interch,nge of formulae :-- 
Dhl Aengus Musca = Dal Musc = Muscmige 
DI Auluim = Corcu Auloim 
Dl Brdeni = Corcu Bnirdni 
Dal Biscinn = Corcu Buiscinn 
D,41 Birnd  = Corcu Birn = Osraige 
Dl Bunin = Boonrige 
Dl Céin = Corcu ChCn = Cinncht 
Dhl Céte, ci). Corcu Cede 
D,41 Conchubuir = Conchubuirne a 
DI Conlunin = Corcu Condluain 
Dal Cormnic = Corcu Cormnic Lngeu 
Dal Cuinn = Connchtn 
Dal Cuirb, cp. Corbrige 
Dal Cuirc, cp. Cuircne 
 Lugnirne, LL 134 b, last line, hot in Onom. Goed. 
 " Genelach Dail Bin .i. Osairge" lawl. B 502, 128 b 25. 
 S,«, n(te ou mocc« Conchubnir below. 
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Dal Druithne = Corc Druitlme 
Dl Duibne, cp. Corcu Duibne 
Dl Echach, cp. Corcu Echach 
Dal Eogain = Eoganacht 
Dal Fiachach = Corcu Fiachach 
Dl Luigne = Corcu Luigne 
Dl Maigen, cp. Corcu Maigen 
Dl Migne, cp. Corcu Maigrie 
Dil hlaugna«, cp. Muginrige 
DI Me Druad = Corcu Mu Druad, ('orcumruad 
Dal Mo Dula, cp. Corcu ])ula 
Dl Moga, cp. Corcu Moga 
Dl Ria$ai = Korku Re$i, Corcu Riada 
Dl Ulad, cp. Corcu Ulad 
Corcu Bil)uir, cp. Bibraige 
Corcu Cuirn, cp. Cuirenrige 
Corcu Dlann = D«il 
Corcu Duib = Dubrige 
Corcu Loegde, also named Dirine 
Corcu Och(a)e, cp. Ochaine 
Corcu Luachra = Orbraige Droma Imnocht 
Corcu Nechtae, cp. Nechlarge, Nechlraige 
Corcu Ruisen = Tuath Ruisen 
Corcu Sai = Sairige 
Corcu Themne = Temenrige 
aithrige, cp. Sai$hne 
Semraige, Semonrige = Semaine, Semoni, Ttmh 8emon 
41. Of collective names in -acht, I have only tlnee certain instances, 
ve D" promineut lu histmT, Cianacht, Commchta, Eoganacht. The plurals 
Cialmchta, Eoganhta ae also frequent, especially when more than oue sub- 
division of these groups is in question. Of the singular Connacht I have no 
example; but the phr« teora Connacbta shows that here, too, we have a 
collective noun. These instances may 1,e added to Bibracte cited hy 
Tlmrueysel (Altir. Grain.  262) in support of his view that the abstract 
uouns in -acht wm'e originally collectives. Other possilde examples 
A ilech Esrachtae, Ard Cnachta, Cluain Cuallachh, Crch Cugemachte. 
42. In my paper on the Moccu-formula (Eriu, vol. ni), I brought together 
a number of instauces fo show that this formula, which was used as a kind of 
surname until the eighth contraT, had relation to the people-name, the 
eouym in he latr being extracd, so to speak, and ifs genitire plceded 
I,y ",oc«u l,eiug used to fl)lltll the sui'hante m" gens-naine t,f the imlividual. 1 
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also showed that moccu in Old Irish was represented by mucoi or maqi mucoi 
in the Ogham inscriptions, and that the corresponding people-name, where it 
could be identified, belonged to the class of collective names which I have 
ventured in this paper to designate as the second order. With a view to 
testing these deductions more ïully, I have lwought together all the examples 
of mucoi and moccu which since then I lmve been able to collect. The result 
has been to confirm the deductions of lny paper iii Él'ill. I have round no 
couflicting instance. In many cases, thc corresponding pe«)ple-lmlne bas hot 
yet been discovered ; but since it al»pears fairly certain that the formula always 
testifies to the existence cal an aucient populatiou-group wlmse naine nmst 
have embodied the eponym round after mv.coi or moccu, [ give here the wlmle 
list of examples. 
43. If I ara correct in ferriug moccu E/ich to Éli, and mocct Echach 
(Echdach) to D£l Echach = F«thairt, these instances, together with mocctt Ilaird, 
appear t,) indicate that the formula was also apl)licablc in the case »[ l,C, qde - 
nalnes of the first order. The rarit.y ,f the instances is a marier of c,)ursc, 
considering that but few names of the tiret order were preserved, and that of 
these few a number, like Éraim, Lagin, comprised subdivisions «,f the second 
order. It is even probable, as Corcu Sgin beside Sogin suggests, that the 
collective formula could be applied to the older nalnes treated as eponyms. 
4:4. E1),myms f«)llowing MII('O I and its varia.nts in Ogham inscril,ti (,n :-- 
1. ANAdo 
69. ALLATO cp. Altraige - 
76. BIDANI 
1902 p. 5. BRECI cp. Breccraige 
162. CALLITTI cp. Cailtl'ige 
183. CORIBIRI cp. DA1 Coirpri:' 
126. CUNAVA[LI] cp. Conaiile  
229. CUNIA 
246. ION,I 
1. DOVVIIqIAS Coveu I)aibne  
 The numbers are those of liacalister's collection ; the years and pages reter to the Journal o[ the 
Royal 8oeiety ot Antiquaries o Ireland. 
- This identification is hardly doubtful. The inscription belongs to the barony of Trughanacmy, 
Co. Kerry. The Altraige were a subdivision oi the Ciarraige their eponymous ancestors being (gs.) 
Alta a descendant of Ciara, also named Mug Ïaeth, eponymous aneestor oî the Ciarraige, aecording to 
the genealogists. The Altraige iahabited part of the lands of Ciarraige Luachra ,and Corcu Duibne. 
z Dil Coirpri, one oï the ïour primary divisions (eethr prl»'sloinnte) of the Lagin. They seem to 
bave been situated in East Munster oï which a large part had once, it was believed, belonged to 
Leinster. Of Dal Coirpri were the tamilies oï Ua Riain (Ryan) and Ua Duibidir (Dwyer), noted 
East unster surnames. The inscription, however, belongs to East Muskerry barony, Co. Cork. 
a Conaille (ep. Conalneosfines, L. Arm.) = Cunovalinion. The Conaille oï Muirthemne may be 
regarded as neighbours o the Isle of Man, where the inscription is ïotmd. 
 This and the three ïollowing iuseriptions are çrom the barony of Coreaguiny = Coreu Duihne. 
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1899 p. 
1895 p. 

1898 p. 

20. DOV .......... 
31. DOVINIA 
82. DOVIblIA 
189. GLUNLEGGET 
211. IVODACCA 
214. LITOS 
212. LUGA 
247. LUGUNI cp. D«ll Luigni' 
427. LUGUlqI Luigne 2 
859. MACORA 
218. MACORBO cp. Dal Mocoirp.  
228. MaCoR:Bo 
196. MAQI EURI  
8. MAQI MEQ[o... 
220. MEDALO cp. DM Mo Dal,. 
897. MïINI 
208. NETA SEGAMONAS  
225. NETA SEGAMONAS 
231. NETA [SEGAMONAS 
237. ODARREA cp. Odrige, Odorrige.  

 The inscription is from Co. Waterford. Dal Luigni Wel'e among the Dési allies (Ériu iii., p. 149). 
" Inscription from neighbourhood of Kells. The Luigne of Meath inhabited this neighbourhood, 
not the barony of Lune, which takes its naine from the Luaigni. 
  "Dal Niacol'p" (a daerthuath of Cashel, thereîore distinct from Dil bIiath Corb, of which was 
the Leinster dynasty) Onom. Goed. is probably for D'bi Macorp = Maie Corbb. 
 For Iari ? 
» The three inscriptions bearing this eponym are round within a small area the district of 
Dungarvan and Ardmore on the south coast. The eponym may be translated " Segomo's champion." 
Apal't fl'O»l this naine, so far as I ara avare, no trace of Segomo has been discovered in Irish tradition. 
}Ie was known, on the other hand, to the Gauls as a war-god, " Mars Sgomo." Ve should look for 
a t««th bearing some such naine as «Dhl Ni«th Segamon in the district mentioned, but no instance of 
such a naine bas been round. The naine Segomo, however, and the locality are strongly suggestive 
of a latc settlement of Gauls on the southern coemt. The story oîthe Dési setdement (Ériu iii., p. 139) 
names among the Dési allies Corco h Uinic]« do Gallaib, and D'M Maisenn, descendants of Maigniu Gall. 
We can only identify the descendants of Segomo's Champion with the Eoganachta, who claimed 
lia Segamon as their anccstor. In Coreu Loegde, = D'Mrine, we find another instance of a tuath 
owning two distinct eponyms. The occupation of Chel by the Eoganachta cannot well be disconnected 
from the Dési settlement. (1) The whole territory east of the Snir and within the later Munster 
belonged traditionally to the Oaseirge (Osmige), who were akin fo the Lagin. (2) Airmuma, " East 
Munster," is speciiically the naine oï a territory wet of the Suit, now the barony oï Upper Ormond. 
Oenach Airmuman -- lenagh. (3) The baronies of Kilnemanagh Upper and Lower were hem by 
D{d Coirpri one of the cethri prim'Moimte agen, « the four chier denominations oï the Lagin." 
(4) Cashel, according to the legend (Keating» Forus Feasa, book i, sec. 3), was iirst " round" in 
the rime of Corc son oï Luguid, and had hot previously been a residence of the kings oï Munster. 
Oengus, gmndson of Corc, was king of Mulmter in St. Patrick's tme, and Corc was said to bave 
reigned in the time oï Niall Noi4allach. The traditional occupation of Cashel then by the Eoganachta 
may be placed about .). 400. (5) As the seat of the Eoganacht dynasty, the place bore a naine oï 
Latin orisn, caissel  castdlum. Fol. the tradition of its older names see Keating, 1. c. 
 Cp. Uoica do ,maceaib Odra di 1 Ultaib diata Odrige (Ériu iii., p. 138). These take part in tlae 
Dési invasion, and the inscription is from the Dési district. 
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79. 
160. 
218. 
198. 
88. 
89. 

91. 
149. 
1903 p. 76. 
1896 p. 129. 
109. 
107. 
242. 
139. 
243. 
45. As applied 

Proceedin!ts o.f the Ro!tal _Frish Acadcmy. 
QERhI Cer'ige, lter Cirrige? 
QRITI op. Cmflraige. 
ROTTAIS ep. Rothrige, Roitlarige.  
06INI ep. Sogin, Coren SogMn, Coreu Suigin. 
TOICAXI 
TOICACI 
TOICAC 
TORIANI 
TREnAluGGo 
TRENAQITI 
TUCACAC s 
UDDAMI 
VALUVI 
VlRAGNI 
VIRI QORB 

t.-c«mtemp, wal'ies, Lhe qua.si-surnalnes in morcu become 
obsolete in the eighth century. The late8t instance I ]lave round is that of 
Luccreth moccu Cia.ra, the a.uthor of a poem commencing 6'ti-ce,t-.mdth«ir 
muith in chhmd, which is ri,md with the Eoganacht genea.logy in the Books of 
Ballymote and Lecan md in Rawlinson B 502. Frt,m internal evidence this 
poem al»pers to bve becn composed etrly in the eighth ceutury. In the 
Book of Leinster md later documents moccv is misunderstood as an equivalent 
of .m««c hd, filis ncpotis, and commouly represented by q»c. h., m. h., .m,cc u«t, etc. 
Abbreviations in the followiug list : MD (with date in calendar) = Iartyrolog'y 
of Donegal; LL, BB (with page of facsimile) = 1h)t,k of Leinster, Book of 
Ballym,te ; Ad = Adamnan's Vita Columbte, Ileeves, index ; Ont, ni = Hogau's 
Onomasticon Goedclicum ; Arm  Ht,g'an's Glossary to Book of Arnmgh ; AU 
(with year of annal)= Amals .f Ulster; 8L = Stokes's Lires of the Saints 
from Book of Lismore, index. 
46. Eponyms fi,llowing Moccu :-- 
LL 868 Ultan m. h. Aignich see Eignich below 
,, ,, Mo Boe m. h. Aldae  
BB 212 Mo Bhi qui dicitur roc. h. Alla 
,, 225 Brenaind roc. h. AI# AltrMge 

' The inse14ption is ïrom Magunihy barony, adoining Ciarraige Luachra. 
 From a Dési inscription. The loithrige take part in the Dési invasion. 
3 Macalister's suggested reading of the inscription, which is defaced. Perhaps it was originally 
TOICAC as in no. 91. 
 See pedigree of Mo Baedan from Fiachra Al lae, BB 218 g. 
 See note on ALLATO above. .tllti postulates a diffelent stem. The pedigree of St. Brendan 
has "mate indloga maiee Olchon maiee .Altai vel aliter mate .Fidloga m. Ol,hon m. Gossa m. Gabli 
m. JEcii ch. Mlt«e . . . do Chiarraige Luachra do Alt'aige Cind Bera vous do Chorcu JDuibti," LL 349 a ; 
" macc Tindloga . EI¢hon m. Meltai do C'hiarraigi Zz«r*hra do Alltraige Chaille," LL 371 a, 
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Ad. Brendenus mocu Alti Altrige 
LL 3C_'./ Colman macc Cuansi cp. Corcu Andsae 
368 Odran roc. h. Araide DI,1 Araidi 
BB 228 Odran roc. h. Araide ,, 
Ad Comgellus mocu AridP ,, 
MD Jun. 7 Me Chohuocc mac un Arta Artraige 
BB 225 Colum mc. h. Arte ,, 
LL 359 Nechtan m. h. in Baird; Longo-Bardi 
MD Apl. 22 Neachtain mac ua Baird ,, 
, Aug. 30 U saille mac ua P, aird z ,, 
Eru iv. p. 75 Sechnall macc ui Baird " ,, 
BB 226 Cohuan roc. h. Bairdiue a Dil Bardeni 
LL 867 Colman m. h. F, airddeni ,, 
,, 356 lIo Chohuoc m. h. Beona 
,, 878 Nem m. h. Birn D«il {or Corcu) Birn  
MD Jun. 14 Nem mac ua Birn ,, 
Onom, p. 197 Cell macu ]3irn ,, 
LL 868 Setna Dromma m. h. F,l«d Blairige 
Onom Druim mic ua Blae ,, 
Ad Lugbeus mocu Blai ,, 
Arm Miliucc maccu 13ooin Boonrige, DI Buaiu 
BB 226 C,indech roc. h. ]3uaclmll DS1 Buachalla 
LL 867 Cainnech m. h. ]3uachalla ,, 
,» 868 Oidrine m. h. Buachall ,, 
Onom, p. 197 Cell maccu 
MD Oct. 4 Fionocc maccu Cha cp. Cairige, Caraige 
LL 856 Ecca m. h. Chae 
BB 227 Me Laisi roc. b. Caidi cp. Catrige 
LL 368 Me Lasse m. h. Chte ,, 
,, ,, Me Beoc m. h. Cati ,. 
BB 227 Me Beoc roc. h. Chaiti ,, 
,, ,, Me Luisi roc. h. Carraigi 
LL 368 Mo Lasse m. h. Caisrige 
,, 867 Colman roc. h. Chais » D..i.l C,.is 

75 

 Pedigree frein Fiachra Araide, epon. anc. of Dal A. LL 348 d. 
- Nechlan or Nechtain Ausaille = Auxilius, and 5echnall -- Secundnus were llaree of lhe seven 
sons of " Lupalt sister o Patrick ' by Restitutus of lhe Longobardi, LL 55 a, 372 a. We bave 
here lu mo«cu Bairà a curious extension of the formula te a tbreign people. In LL 372 a, L, upais is 
called « m'hthair macc hfi Baird." See Anscombe, The Longobardic Origin of St. Sechnall, Eru iv.» 
p. 74. 
a , Colmau maccu Barrdid, de .Dal Barrdaie a cleél," Onom. Goed. p. 331. 
 D.l Birn was a synouym for Osseirge, Osraige, who are called Sil mBirn, LL 339 a 1, frein an 
ancestor Loegaire Birn Buadach. 
» Colum Epscop of Tir Da Glas bas a pedigree ft'om D51 Cals. BB 221 f. 
a.I.. aoc., VoL. xxx., scx. c. [12] 
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9,26 

368 
9,27 
'226 
327 
9,27 
228 
368 

I313 
Ad 
LL 
LL 
Ad 
BB 173 
LL 357 
ND Jan. 31 
BB 9,27 
LL 290 
,, 367 
BB 9,9,6 
LL 355 
369, 
AU ,656 
669, 
BB 228 
LL 
Arm 
LL 367 
BB 227 
MD l\Iar. 16 
BB 19,3 
LL 357 
,, 364 
ND Dec. 9,7 
AU 663 
AU 690 
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Colman me. h. Chais 
Muter virorum mocu Ceiin 
Chonrii mocu Cein 
avia To Cmnmi mocu Cein 
hio Chummae m. h. Chein 
hio Chuma roc. h. Chen 
Comgall roc. h. Cein 
Comgall m. h. ChCn 
Findlug m. h. ChCn 
Fintan inc. h. Chen  
Mo Gobboc m. h. Chein 
Mo Gobboc m. h. Chein 
To Clmnnu mocu Fit Cetea 
Lucreth macu Ciar 
Lucill m. h. Chiara 
Caindeach mac ui Chil 
] intun roc. 11. Cind- 
Dil roc. hd Chrecga 
Collnan n,c. h. Coirtged " 
Colman roc. h. Coirtged " 
Cilline m. h. Colla 
Ult,n m. h. Conchobuir  
Obittas Ulmin moceu Choncobair 
Ultn moccu Chonchobair quievit 
Ultan roc. h. Conchubuir 
lIo Lasse m. h. Chonn 
Ad insolas Naccu Chor 
hIo Chua roc. h. Choraig 
Mo Chua roc. 11. Choraig 
Abban nmc ua Corbmaic « 
Aban maccua Cormaic 
Abbain m. h. Chormaie 
Abban m. 11. Chormaie 
Fiacha anac ua Chorbmaic 
Baêtan moecu Connaiee 
Cronan moeeu Chualnê 

Dfil Céte 
Cittrraige 
( êlngê 

Creccrige 

op. Corcu Cullt 
DS1 Conchobuir 
cp. DS1 CondM 
cp. Cuirrige 

Dal Cornmic 

1)t'd Cualni 

1 S. Fintan Find of Druimm Ing, Cimmcht ledigree, BB 221 a, 232 b 48. 
" See Forgtech, Fortgech, and cp. Corcu Oircthe, C. Oircthen. 
a « Af ba do D. C. dosom," Onom. Goed., p. 332. In the Book of Armagh be is called cpiscopus 
Conehub«rnensium» epis¢;opo Cnehuburtei, indicating the alternative rotin Conchuburne = Dal 
Conchubuir. 
 Pedigree from Cormac, son of C6 Corb, and eion, ane. of D'M Cormaic, one of the cethri prm- 
lob.Re l.a9e. " 1« dib Mba. m«ecm« ('ormaw, ' BB 1231,26. His pedigree, lïlB 222 e. f. 



MhCNEfLI.--Ear/y 
MD Feb. 7 
Sep. 10 
Oct. 9 
LL 362 
BB 226 
LL 367 
BB 227 
LL 367 
FM 
A[T 
Onom 
Ad 
BB 
LL 
MD 
AU 
LL 
Ad 
LL 
MD 
LL 
MD 
AU 

664 

22(; 
227 
368 
May 21 
653 
367 

362 
Sep. 13 
Apl. 8 
358 
Feb. 20 
602 
Onom 539 
BB 22 
D .pl. 9 
LL 358 ,( 
,, 362 
AU 578 

D ubrige, Corcu Duib. 
Corcu Duibne 

Fintan maccu Echtach ,, 
(Fintan) moccu Edagur ,, 
Ulan roc. h. Eignich cp. Eiginrige 
AedhaoEmac u Elich cp. Ili 
Aedach m. h. Elich ,, 
Fimfio m. h. Fiaach  Dil Fiatach 
Quies Vinniani episcopi tue. nepotis ,, 
Fiatach 

77 

BB 231 a. 

1 The numerous pedigrees of the .*aints of DI Cuinn (= Ui éill, Ui Bri0[n, Airgialla, etc.) 
include Espoc Aed, Aed Coel, Aedau Aeidgen, Maedog, and at least four ColmSns. "'5Yigi»«e 
m. iachua m. eradaig m. YiMeada m. ergsa m. Coaill m. Cl¿," Lec 93. 
 " al nallain a quo Cuideach," Ouom. Goed. s.r. Dal Condaith. 
 See Telduib below.  Apparently a native of the Hebrides. 
 S. Fintan of Cluain Eidnech was of the Fothairt, whose epon. anc. in the gene«flogies is Eoch 
Find Fuath nAirt, so that Dl Echach may be a synonym of Fothairt. 
l;»tau Ulurma ideaeh uill  mae Garbain me. UorcreSn cui'r 
me. «chach me. Breasail aih  me. en me. Uoudlai eomlai 
me. Airt Ui» me. UaiTri Zqad  me. Cbrmaic mois" co mor»dad 
(1. 45) me. Aegusa moir miad ngart  »w. Eachach Fi»t Fuath l¢ hArt. 
'; l'edigree ri'oto " Fitlt¢ ida qto Ddl Fiatach," LL 349 c. 
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BB 226 Findbrr me. h. Fiich DI Fiich 
LL 367 Findbarr me. h. Fitch ,, 
IID Jan. 11 Suibne matou If Tri Corcu Fir Tri 
BB 226 Colmn m. h. Forgiech 1 
LL 367 Colmn m. h. Fortgech 1 
LL 364 Mo Chohnoc m. h. Gule no 
h. Gili  Gailine 
,, 367 lio Lu roc. h. Gili ,, 
BB 227 lIo Lua roc. h. Gili ,, 
,, ,, Mo Chum roc. h. Gili ,, 
LL 368 Io Chumme m. h. Gaili ,, 
,, ,, Mo ShenSc m. h. Gairb Grbrige' 
MD Oct. 21 Siolln m,c u Ghairbh ,, 
LL 364 Mc. h. Girb bbaid lIigi Bili. 
Sillan lIgisti" ,, 
Onom, p. 197 Cell maccu Geridin 
LL 56 Ic. h. Grecce Greccrige 
,, 367 Colmn m. h. Guili  
BB 226 Collnn me. h. Guili 3 
Lecn 455 Eterscel Mor mcu Iir  Érinn 
BB 227 Mo Lisi roc. h. lmde DI Imde 
LL 368 Mo Lsse m. h. Ilnda ,, 
AU 638 Do Lissi mccu Imde ,, 
BB 227 Mo Chu inc. h. Lpe 
LL 367 Mo Chu m. h. Loppe 
,, 368 Mo Gobboc roc. h. Lime cp. Lmrige 
BB 0.27 Mo Gobboc m. h. Lime ,, 
AU 637 Cronu moccu Loegdae Corcu Loegde 
LL 367 Mo Chu m. h. Ligde ,, 
BB 227 Mo Chu roc. h. Lidgi ,, 
,, 228 Mo I4ioc roc. h. Ligdi ,, 
LL 368 Mo-RiSc m. h. Ligde ,, 
? Ad Columbnus mocu Loigse  LSigis 
MD lly 16 Colman mc u Laoighse ,, 
LL 360 Cohnan m. h. Laigsi ,, 
,, 356 Oenu m. h. Ligsi  ,, 
,, .67 Oenu m. h. Ligsi ,, 

i Coirtgeeh above. 
 et 3)i GdihmH di Ullaib do," LL 364, last column. 

This Mo Chohudc xuay be identified with 

Colm'n moccu Guaili. 1)erhaps the scribal variants Gual-, Guail-, Gil-, Gail- may be traced to an 
earlier spelling GSil- (i diphthong.). 
 See foregoing note. « Cp. 1)o»mach maccu Garba, Onom. Goed.  See  12 
e, Pedigrees of ()em and Cohnfin from l,ugaid Laigsech, epon. anc. of L6igis, IIB 219 



SL 275 
LL 368 
BB 228 
,, 224 
Arm 
AU 789 

Eriu iii, 138 
Arlll 
MD Jun. 8 
BB 227 
LL 367 
BB 227 
,, 226 
LL 367 
Ad 
BB 228 
LL 368 
AU cxxxiii 
SL 885 
Ad 
BB 227 
LL 368 
,, 356 
BB 227 
MD Jan. 19 
Onom 540 
Ériu iii. 138 
MD Jun. 9 
Ad 
AU cxxxii(. 
,, 584 
LL 868 
BB 228 
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cp. Corcu Luigdech 
cp. Tuath MochtainO 
cp. Dl Maigin, Maigni 

lechtoa'ge, Corcu Nechta 

D',il biiath Cor 
Semonrige, Semaine 
cp. boisrige 

 " Tt«ath Mochtaine for Maig Macha," an aithechtuath in poem quoted by Mac Fit Bhisigh, 
Genealogies, R.I.A. copy p. 55. "Mochthuinde" in Onom. Goed., p. 652. 
 ., «, ,Semub,e ua »,JDesi d,ata Mo 5'ht*ar6«," Onom. Goed., p. 594. 
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BB 223 
AU 608 
AU 677 
Ad 
LL 365 
,. 368 
BB 228 
Ad. 
AU 548 
LL 367 
BB 226 
SL 335 
MD Feb. 8 
,, Dec. 19, 
BB 226 
Ad 
AU 663 
MD Feb. 27 
,, Apl. 8 
LL 359 
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Colman roc. h. lquadchol 
Quies Lugdch moccu Oche  
Dircill moceu Reti 
Mailodrnus mocu Rin - 
Erneneus mocu Fit Roide 
Tuu m. h. Roida ,, 
Tu m. h. Rod 
Md Gobboc roc. h. Ruain 
Md Gobboc roc. h. Rupin 
Trenanus mocu Runir 
Colmanus mocu Silni  
Nemidou (gen.) mocu Sogiu 
Finnio lnOCCU Telduib  
Finnian m. ll. Thelluib 
Finu roc. h. Tellduib 
Fidnian maccu Tellig 
Colmau mac ni Thealduibh 
Cohnan mac ui Thelduibh 
Colman roc. h. Tuilduib 
Luguid mocu Themne Temenrige 
Comgan macu Teimne ,, 
CommUn macua Theimhne ,, 
Luighhighern macua Trato  Tratraige 
Luchhigern maccu Tratho ,, 

Corcu Oche 
DI Riatai 
cp. Corcu Rinn 
Corcu Roide 

Dl Runtir 
D,41 Sailni 
Sogiu, Corcu S. 

47. The collective names do hot always appear to contain a personal or 
ancestral eponym. In Corcu F£saig, Corcu Luachra, Corcu Maige Locha. 
Corcu Temrach, Corcu Tethba, the determining word is a place-naine, so that 
these humes are referable to a usage in which corc is still a common noun h 
general use. 
48. The eponyms which are round with mocc«t prove that the epoliynis 
supplied by the genealogists cannot always be accepted as represent.ing an 

 Jfo Lua Cluana .Fecta ,m. (;trtaigh m. aigr m. Urchocho m. e'9ltsa offo. Mo Lra er. roc. 
Daigri ». L're m. Imch«da m. Zttmc ola m. Cliataire m. lZocha m. 1)ubthaig uiuu. (BB 218 c.) 
" Fefftts Oichc qui et ogai " was epou. anc. of Coreu Oche, BB 169 b 44. 
z Vafiaut mocu Otriu, ep. Cuinrigc. 
z " Çolmat lo .i. lae Ui Belli," Onom. Goed. s.v. Dd Sailne. The eponym does hot occur inhis 
pegree, BB 223 b, e, LL 852 f. 
 See elduib above. ïhe obit het is that of . Fnian of Cluain hkaird, whose pedigree is 
given thus :--" iuden Cluau«t b'aird t. indloga m. itdtain m. Coucruind m. airceal!a m. Seanagh 
m. iarmada m. Aedha m. Fynsa m. Oilella uibh m. Cealtair m. Uideachair," BB 218 d, e. 
Similarly LL 348, last column. Aiiill Dub is given as Ailill Telduib by Abp. Healy, Ireland's Ancient 
St.hools, p. 194 (second etion). Teldub, 2ldub, cp. ' Geuelach 61l Eog««bt. T, dg m. li«el, tbt . . . 
m. lchon Tttlchotail .i. etan ereaid bol oca." LL 317 a. 
a Lachthigertt . . . idfll i lt«*m 'otdlovha « 15"atr,ag«, LL 373 b 5. 



accuratc tradition. Thus thc gcneal«»gists t,cll us that the Ciarl'aigc are the 
descendants of Ciar, son of Fcrgus h[acI.oig, but thc Ogham fol'm Mucoi Qcrai 
(s. hloccu Clora) shows that thc truc epouym should hve hccn Ciara in 
Middlc Irish. The Artraigc arc said to dcsccnd from  male ncestor Art, 
while thc mocc ïormub hs gcnitivc Arts, Artc. Th Corc Duibfind, as 
anccstor of Corcu Duibne, is  mere fiction of thc gcncalogists would bc 
sulficicntly obvi,»us if we hd hot the Ogham examples of Mucoi Dovini«s and 
thc gs. not Du ibtw. L£ma, son of Couchol»of m«tcc Nessa, is thc gcuealogical 
anccstor of thc L£mraige, but the lists of saints have hIo (lobbdc lnOCcu Lailne. 
Laigsech Celmm6r is thc genealogical head of the Ldigse; Adalnnanus 
bas mocu Zoose. Neachtain... a qao l¥uchtr«id«, Lecan 453; LYmatgein 
mac Neechl(«i do Uaithnib diata Neachtidi, lb. ; but nocce Nechti, IYcchtai, 
Necht«, Neachta, nd 6«o'c Nrchtae. ctys Oi«hc ff«i et ogai, BB 169 b, 
F«yu.s Fogo, BI1 218 c, $o«ho, lb. is u,ccstor of Coreu Oehc and of S. 5[o Lu = 
Luguid moccu Oehac, AU 608. If the genealogists bave hot lost thc gcnuine 
tradition, they must have dclibcratcly suhtitutcd mttsculilm for femiuine 
cponylns. 
49. Adlnnanus, in moche Fit" Cctea, moche Fit" oide, introduccs  
("husnd of") beï»l'e a fcmitile eponym. Cp. Coall machir 6'heiti 
meic Dcda meic S7u a fftto Dal Ceiti b« Mumai, Lccn 455. 
50. Names in --ige appeav somctimes to bave the mune o[ 11 anilnal for 
eponym. [t is CUl'ious if Bibrfigc (cp. Corcu lfibuir) contains thc noElnC of 
thc bcavcr (ep. Bibrctc), for DL Schavff tells me that so far no rcmins of the 
bcaver arc kUOWli to bave beell fOUlld in Ireland, though it is known to havc 
existcd in BrittilL Other iustnccs are B,)cc-, Catt-, Coll-. Dl't-(with 
moeett Dart«da), Gal»r-, Gamin-, Luth-, [olt-, Tore-. We cmmot ssert that 
thc animal, cvcn personificd, ws rcgarded as thc anccstor, for thc adoption of 
animal lllneS (e.g. Conall Cri, Ailill hIolt)wm hot rare. Morcovel', as 
instances like Ciarvaigc sh»w, thc eponyln may vally have bceu a fullcr form 
of thc clcment xvhich is rctained in thc people-lmmC. 
51. S)mc of the e dlectivc uames aiq»car to ho bsed ,11 thc occupations of 
the pcoplc. Thus the Selnonrige, Tuath Semou, or Semmuine, i.c. peoplc of 
rivets, belongcd to thc oqqermining dist.riet of the I)ési, nd thc disth,etivc 
clcment in their naine was hot thought cal)tl»lc oï formiug an cponym ; hence 
 mocct Ncth ,Sç mot = oï thc fa.ce oï the ç'hampion oï the Rivets. In Bérre. 
Béarr, nothc' mining district, wcrc the Cerdraigc. With this class of names 
wc luay perhaps conncet Tuatha Taidcn or Fir Taiden, people of mantles, 
aud Fit Bolg, pcoplc of lcathern bs. That Fit Bolg, commonly used as a 
naine for the oldcr subjugted roec or raecs, was an cxt.cnsion of the gcnuilm 
naine oï u hist, wical people may lw judged from the instances of Bolgthuath 
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and Bolgraige in Onoln. Goed. L All these peoples with what seelu o be 
occupation-names belonged te the aith«htuc«/ha; and their vassal-teurs may 
have been paid in the products of the industries iudicated by their nanes. 
Cp. also Corbl'aige, Corbetrige, Sciathraige, Tuath Chathbarr. 

III. SEVT-NAMES. 
52. A third order, aisiug out of the second er if may be out of the first, 
and no doubt later in rime, consists of sept-names in which the genitive of the 
eponym is preceded by the word Aui, Ui, "grandsons, descendants," e.g. 
Ui Néill, Ui Fidgente. Iudeed tlmt this class of naine belon te  later 
fashiou of nomenclature than the collective nmes appears frein the faet that, 
while all ghe collective names originate in a purely traditional period, the 
origin of at least a proportion of the early names in Ui can be assigned te the 
benniug of ghe documentary period. 
53. In the genealogies, but net il general usage, there is a pargial revival of 
sepg-names in Ui, probably lu the eleventh century, perhaps due te professiolml 
familiarity with the early nomenclature. In popular usage the only such 
insgauce at prescrit known te me is l,h Laoghaire, which seens te be the 
surname Ua oghaire, dative plural, belongiug te a fanily of the western 
Muscraige. It is new the naine of a district in ghe west of ce. Cork. 
Surnames in Ua commence te be used in the tenth century: AU 914 
Ua Maelsechnaill, 918 Ua Cléirig, 946 Ua Canann£in. As gitles, without the 
fore-naine, Ua Ciarda 953, Ua Ruairc 953, 964, 998. Over 40 ogher such 
surnames are round in bhis century. The statement adopted by O'Curry 
(Ms. Mat., p. 214) that this usage was established by an ordinance of t3rian 
Boroimhe, apart frein the fact that regal decrees of the kind are unknown iii 
Ireland before the Norman Invasion, is ghus shown te be without foun,lation. 
54. As in the case of the collective names, se in the case of sept-names 
in Ui, the eponym is sometimes feminine. Cp. Ui Bairrche, Ui Brigte, 
Ui Duibne (cp. Corcu ] .), Ui Eae, Ui Ferba (beside Ui Firb), Ui Ochrae, 
Ui Taisce. 
55. In my paper on the l.r@h O9h««m I,se,'iptio.«, R.I.A. l'roceedings, 
vol. xxvii., p. 368, I adopted Barry's view that he Oghaln a«i points o the 
sept-ancestor. Of sixteel insnces there collected, rive appear te be fçllowed 
by feminine names; in wo ohel's the gender is doubtful. ]Ience apl,arently 
the proportion of femininc eponyms for sel,ts named in the Ui-ft,rlmda was 
much larger in early rimes than lu the later [s. record. 

 Cp. note by lIae Fir Bhisigh on a poem at p. 55, Book of Genealogies (R. I.A.) : DU i nd«bhairt 
an duain ,aeh d' Feraib ol 9 Gaileoin ta omhnatnai9h 7 e. tir sin tra iarna slo«uadh 9hnetheeh. 
Gidhedh iarna slonnadh eoitchenn, as aium dles doua tri tualhail, h remraite ir o1. 
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56. I know no instance of a sept-naine derived from a female ancestor 
within the documentary period. Hence I think that the feminine sept- 
eponyms had a religious, hot a gcnealogical, import. Cp. Ui Brigte and" Brigit 
banfile ingen in Dagda" (BB 34 b :-]0), Ui Ercae and the forenames Macc Ercae 
= Maqi Ercias, Dar Erca, Ercavicas. 
57. In the saine paper, p .»69, I suggested that A nalamattias mucoi Mai 
Eri [liri ?] avi Axevas should be interl,reted " Auhlomaith of the tuath of 
Macc Iair aud of the sept [thereof] Aui Achcr." The sept-naine has since then 
turned up: A« Ailill Fl«d t¢«acc comr«ic«s Hi Aich«r 7 $I«c Carrthcdch .i. 
rigd« [= r!/] D«suma, Lccan 454. " Af Ailill Flann Becc [the pedigrees] of 
Hui Aicher 7 the MacCarthaighs, Kings of Desmond, unite." The genitive 
Aichcr = Axeras seems to indicate an lrish r-stem outside of the nouns 
importing the family relation. 
58. Iu [)l Niad Corb, to which most of the Christian kiugs of Leiuster 
belonged, the epouyms of the pricipal scpts apl,cr in thc gcnealogies as sons 
of Cathair M'r: Ros F;ilge (lri Filge) 1)£ire I;arrach (Ui l:airrche), Bresa 
Euechglas (Ui Enechglais), Cétach (Ui Cétaig), Fergus Luascn (Ui Luasc'in) 
Crimthamn (Ui Crimthanm'tin), Eochaid Timine (Ui Timiue), Fiachu Ba 
Aiccid (Ui ]3aicceda), Dercmossach (Ui Dercmossaig), etc. The instance 
of Ui Bairrche, mentioned earlier, warns us that we do hot stand here 
on any ground of solid strict historical tradition. Least of all need we 
expect to fiud even an al)proximately true chronology, lu Gilla Coemain's 
reckoning Cathair MSr should have been king of Ireland from b.D. 123 
to 149. But in the Synchronism of 721, his reign requires to be 
plced quite a century later. Even this date appears too early, judged by 
genealogies. 
59. The pedigree of Crimthann. king of Leinster in St. l'atrick's rime 
(c. 450), is traced thus: 1, Cathar /'. 2, Fiacchu Baiccid. 3, Bresal Belach. 
4, Labraid. 5, Enda Cennselach. 6, Crinthann. Allowing three generations 
to a century, the floruit of Cathar should thus be placed quite at the close of 
the third century. The Four Masters give 435 as the death-date of Bresal 
Bélach son of Fiacha Aicidh son of Cathair MSr. AU concurs. ïhc most 
that can be said is that the majority of witnesses assign Fiachu, ancestor of 
Ui Baicceda, to the fourth century. In his line sept-names in Ui continue to 
be formed for several generations. From Labraid son of Bresal Bélach are 
named Ui Labrada; from Ddnlahg son of Inda :Nia son of Bresal, Ui 
Ddnlainge; from Inda Cennselach son of Labraid, Ui Cennselaig. Hui Maele 
Tuile, from Mael Tulle son of Ronan s. o. Cohn£n s.o. Coirpre s. o. Ailill 
s.o. Ddnlaing, supply a late instance. Mael Tuile should have lived in the 
latter half of the sixth century. See LL 315 c. 
u..n. uoc., VOL. XXX., SECS. C. [13] 
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60. The chief septs of the Eoganachta are traced to two sons of 
Ailill Flaire ]3ecc, Luguid and Dire Cerba. 

Luguid 
L 
Luguid Corc (c. b.O. 400) Cathub 
( Ui Luigdech) I ( Ui Calhboth) 
I  __1  [ 1 
Maee Cas Maee roee Na FrSi«.h M»ee Iair Trian Coirbre 
Eochu Brocc) 6'haisil) Lnachra) 
( Ui Echach) [ 
iac«' Caille 
( ri Macc 
Caille) 

I 
Dedn 
( Ui Dedctd) 
C,wbb 
( Ui Cnirbb) 

Sét,m 
Ui 5"étnai 
D'Mre 
Iudtat 
Cona]l 
( i Conaill 

61. The Eoganacht of Cashel, the suzerain line, do n¢,t appear to have 
taken any sept-lmme in Ui. The pedigree of Oengus (killed in 489, AU) is 
given as follows: 1 Ailill Flaire Becc, 2 Luguid, 3 Corc, 4 Nat Frdich, 
50engus. According to the geneah,gical account, Ui-nalnes among the 
Eoganachta arise ïrom ancestors two generations older than Oengus, and 
continue to arise unti] an ancest(,r is reaehed two g'enerations later than 
Oengus. The epoyms vould pl,ear to dttte froln ahout the beginning of 
the tàfth until the middle of the sixth century. Of course it is to be 1.,orne in 
mind that a sept-lmme in Ui is at least two generations later than its 
eponym, so that with the Eoganacht, septs contimmd to be nalned aïresh 
under this formula until the end of the sixth century. 
62. In Dd Cuinn, the starting-point of ail the septs is Cairbre Liïechar. 
From Fiachu Sraiftine son of Cairbre descend the Ui Néill and the Connacht 
septs Ui Brifiin, Ui Fiachrach, Ui Ailello, and Ui Fergusso. From Eochu 
Doimlén son of Cairbre descend the Airgialla and Ui Naine. 
63. In the genealogies, Niall, ]3rian (Bridn), Fichra, Ailill, and Fergus 
are sons of Eochu Mugmeddin. Their period is the close of the fourth 
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century and the begimfing «f the fiftb. L5igure son of N.ll was king of 
Ireland at St. Patrck's coming i 4:12, ad died in 462 (AU). Eogan son oï 
Nall died iu 465 (AU), Conall Cremthainne son of Nall iu 40. Nathi son 
of Fiaclm succeedcd Ni.ll aml precedcd L5gire as kng of Ireland. 
64. The nnccrtainty of tho gened»gieal traditi»u at this period is 
exemplified ly the 5lhwing c»untel'statemets (Lecau 454): 
S«tt qi dic»t Fichrach [red i,«ehr,«] Bri,«n Maic tri neic Dommill 
meic iqclr««ch, 5ra(ft.iui. St q«i di«..«t tri tarir 'i(«clr,«ch ir Da Giall 
meic C«i-rpri L(t'ochoir .i. a tri (Jlwlln .i. C«)lla Uct. 7 5)ll« z]fi.«l 7 Cc, l[n da 
65. The Ci N4ill d, mt suhdivide into further septs named in this 
formnla. Under Ui Bridu (BB 89) arise Hui ('hananu fr)m Cam son of 
B,'i5n ; Hui Du[i]l l)umach fr)m D,fl Iuma(.h s. . Animal s.. Fothad, s. o. 
C[ma]l s. o. ]h'iSn ; Hui l:«,.eithin fr»m ]laeithi s. o. ])ui Galach s. o. Brion. 
Hui Çormaic from Cormac s. o. Fergus Cuoc s. o. [)ui (al«t.ch. The cponyms 
in this liue belong to the fiftb and sixth ccnt,tries. 
66. Undcr Ui Fiachrach (]:l 107) ;,aise Ci Amalgada (Amolngado) from 
Aumlngid s. o. 1 mcbra; Ui Echach Muaide fr«m Eachaid (recte Eochu) s. o. 
Natht s. o. Fiachra ; Ui Suanaig were a subsel»t of Ui Eclmch, I»ut I have hot 
round their pedigree. Exclmling Suamtch. ihe eponyms iu tbis line belong fo 
the fifth century. I bave no aoeount »f sulsepts named lu the Ui-formula 
under Ui Ailello and Ui Fergusso. 
67. Hence it alTears , so far as bas Ieeu investigated, tbat in the Commcht 
and Meath branches of Dfil Cuim, sel»t-names in Ui arise from eponyms 
referable generally to tbe fifth century. 
68. Airgialla (BB 118): Ci T,tirtre from Fiachr Tort s. o. Etc s. o. 
Colla Uais s. o. Eochu D)imlén. Hui Echach from E[chu s. o. Feidlimid s. o. 
Fiachra s. o. Colla i)a ( 'hrich. Hui Bresail fr[)m Bresfl s. o. Feidlimid aforesaid. 
Hui Sinaig ri'oto Sinach, fifth lu descent from Feidlimid. Hua Niallin from 
ialln s. o. Fiacc s. o. Feidlimid. Hui Cruind from Crond s. o. F4d- 
limid. Hui Méith from Muredacb Méith s. o. lmchad s. o. Colla Da 
Chrlch. Hui Fiuchrach from Fiachra s. o. Etc s.o. Eochu s. o. Colla 
Uais. Hui Segaiu from Segn s. o. Tuathal s. o. Feidlimid. Hui Maicc 
Cairthinn from Macc Cairthinu s. o. Eichen s. o. Fiacln'a Tort. Hui 
Maine from Maine M5r s. o. Eoehu Fer D (iall s. o. Domnall s. o. hnchad 
s. o. Colla Focfich (= Da Crich). Ci Cornmic Maenmaige ri'oto Cormac s. o. 
Bresal s.o. Maine. Hui Duach from Duach (Dui, Daui) s. o. Dalln s. o. 
Brel s. o. hIaine. 
69. At 513 (AU) is recorded the death of Cairpre Daim Argit, kiug of the 
Airgialla, s. o. Eochu s. o. Crimthann s. o. Flac s. o. Daig Duirn s. o. eochaid 
[* 
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s. o. Colla Da CrIch. Colla should have flourished about two centuries earlier, i.e. 
at the beginning of the fourth century, and this dae accords with the rime 
umlally assigned for the conquest of Mid Ulster by the three Collas. The 
eponyms of Ui Sinaig and Ui Duach are two generations farther than 
Cairl»re I)ailu Argit from the common ancestor, and should belong to the 
latter part of tbe sixth century. 
70. Tbe septs of D£1 Cuinn, the Eoganachta, and D'I Niad Corb were 
predominant througbout nearly all Ireland frolu St. l'atrick's rime until the 
Nornmn Invasion. Hence Due may suppose that their traditions were more 
minutely recorded in the early is. 1)eriod than the traditions of less prominent 
groups; also that, so far as chronological checks wem availble, tbey were 
more oloerative in the history of these dominant, lines. But it is evident that, 
even in their case, no auterior limit cn be placed to the use of the Ui-formula 
except to say that it appears to mark a later classification than the collective 
nanles. 
71. The Ui-formula is succeeded by Due in which cenél precedes the 
eponym. This is conspicuous and of early occurrence in the case of the 
Ui Néill. 
72. Cenl Conaill, C. Cairpri, C. Loigniri, C. nEogain, C. Fiaehaeh, 
C. M{tini, C nndai, C nOengusso take their names from sons of 
Niall, and their origin therefore from about the middle of the fifth 
eentnry. 
73. From sons of Eogan, C. Muredaig, C. mBindig, C. Fergusso, 
C. nOengusso, C. ni)allin, C. Cormaie, C. Feidlimthe, C. nAilello, C. nEiehein, 
C. nlllainn, C. nEchach. 
74. FrOln sons of Muredach, C. Feradaig, C. Tigernaig, C. Moain. Froln 
Forggus s. o. Baetn s. o. Muirehertaeh s. o. Muredaeh, C. Forgusso. 
Muirehertaeh died about 530 (533 AU, 527 FM, 531 Chron. Seot.), Baetn 
in 571 (AU), and a son of "Fergus ,,1 son of Baetn in 619 (AU). Itenee 
we may regard the Cenél formula in the Ui Néill line as based on fifth, sixth, 
and seventh eentury eponyms. 
75. In theEoganaeht line, the symmetrieal numbers of 24 sons and 24 
daughters are assigned to Oengus s. o. Nat Frdieh, (BB 172 b). 
Eithne Uathaeh, the woman-ehief of the I)ési, was mother of three of the 
sons, and henee their posterity is ealled Cenél nEithne (sic 1. 26). l?rom 
Cennln sixth in deseent from Oengus, is C. Cennl{dn. Cenél Fingein fronl 

 Hennessy, except in one instance, reads the name Forggus, Forgus, Forcus as Fergus. It is 
con'ectly printed Forggus in the poem at 562, but incorrectly as 'erggus in the translation, and is 
hot round in MaoCarthy's index. In Fergus = *Virogustus, g is spirant; hot o in Forggus 
= *Vorgnstus, earlier VVergustus. 
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Fingen, of whose son Maenach, king of hhmster, thcoleath is recorded at 66 l 
(AU). There, s in the genelgies (BP, 175), Ffigeu's pedigree represents 
him s fourthin descent from Oengus. Cenél Cnaill (P,B 176) frm Couall 
eighth in descent from Oengus ; ud Ceuél C«ell«de (ib.) flore Cellide s. o. 
Conll. Cenél Crmaic (lb.), epouym fourth fr«)m ()engus. Cenel nDll'iu 
(177), eponym third from Eochu l i,t.hlu. ('enél mBuiric (ib.), ïrom u son of 
Eochu. A1Trently the eponyms in this group ruge from the fourth to the 
eighth century. 
76. The Cenél fornml does hot seem to lmve become customry in 
DI Niad Corb. Two instances occur in the genelogy, BB 126 , Cenél 
nAengus nd C. Croiclmi. Of C. nAengus we lern ouly tht they belonged 
to Hui Maenig. At 127  36, it is stated that Cenél Cruicni (= CrSichni) 
were of the Eogancht. 
77. Cenél in tutu gives way t.o  mmber of terres, cbM, »«&t«r, sll, slic]t, 
teglach, tellach, used contemporaneously. 
78. Iu AU, the earliest, eontempor,oEry instance of Cland is CI. Chathil, 
912. At the obit of Catlml, 7:4, " quo Clam Cathil" is of course  lte 
gloss. At 617, nminter (Blatini) nd sfl (Mescin) re probbly common 
nouns hot fixed in the names. The next instunces of muinter are M. Gerudain, 
1159, M. Eolais, 1169. Sfl Dluthaig 63:3 ; SI Cthail, 81.5. Telleh Dunchadha, 
1258 ; T. Echch, 129. (both indexed under Telch = Tulach). D(mchad's 
death, 822 AU. Eochu, his bmther (BB91, cols. i, 2). 
79. Clann a.ml m iuMe««" are still used to form sept-names from surnmes 
e.g. Clnn (:hon Ceauaiun, Muinter Mheachuir. 
80. Although, then, there is cnsiderable overlpping lu dte, there is a 
quite definite order of succession in the formulée, as exenplified lu the 
following tble :-- 

I. Plurul names Lagin (unknown) (unk nown) 
(origin prehistoric) 
II. Collective names Dal liad Corb Eognacht DM Cuinn 
{origin prehistoric) 
III. Sept-names in Ui Ui Cennseluig Ui Liath£in Ui léill 
(partly of historicl 
origin) 
IV. Cenél-names Cenél nAengusu C. nDallin C. Conaill 
(from fifth century 
mainly) 
V. Clnd, Muinter, etc. Clnn liaelighr C. Chrthigh C. Cholm£in 
(from sixth cenury) (Colm£n  587) 
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IV. THE TUATH. 

81. We find the terre tuath variously handled by lnodern translators. In 
the Almals of Ulster, Dr. Mac Carthy regularly gives "territories" as the English 
of teatha. Others render teath by "tribe," a conveniently vague word which 
covers everything h'om an aacient subnation like the Ulaid to a COlnparatively 
lnodern sept like Clann Aodha Buidhe. [t is true that by a familiar figure of 
speech, tteath is often used of a territorial area, just as Norfolk, which once meant 
the North-folk, came to mean the district they occupied. Dy a different 
transference of idea, tuatt came to signify the hfity in contradistinction to 
eclais the ecclesiastical body or cliar the clergy, and still retains that meaning 
side by side with the lneaning of "the country" in contradistinctic)n to the 
town. In both cases, tuath, represetts the ancient native tradition and the 
native order existing under the Irish civil lav dliged tuaithc, whereas the 
Church lived under its own law, and the towns inherited in a nlodified form the 
mulficipal law of ]onle. 
82. Anciently tuatk< *tOrs, tout«t (l«uta) appears to have denoted a civil 
community, a people united under one government, a civitas. In Ireland and 
Britain such communities retained the early form of kingly rule in an almost 
patriarchal shape. The petty states of Gaul and Galatia, before their sub- 
jugation by Rome, appear to have been for the most part republics, each ruled 
by a senate. The Irish ttatl, then, must ai one rime have been a petty 
kingdom, but at the beginning of the documentary period a new order has 
already widely spread. Powerful familles, aristocratic septs, have entered on 
a career of conquest. The scope of their operations being practically liraited 
to Ireland,--for the only known exceptions are the temporary Irish acquisitions 
ils western Britain and permanent conquest of Scotland by the DA1 Riada,-- 
the consequence was the substitution of ascendant dynasties for the older petty 
states throughout the greater part of Ireland. Thus the dynastic septs of 
D£1 Cuinn, comprising the Ui Néill, Ui ]3rifiin, Ui Fiachrach, and A irgialla, 
have acquired permanent authority over nearly all the northeru hall of 
the island. In Munster, the Eoganacht septs, Ui Fidgente, Ui Liath/dn 
Ui Echach, etc., and in Leinster, the septs of Dal ]Niad Corb, especially the 
Ui Cennselaig, bave achieved a like position. All these familles have set up 
many new kingdorns or petty states. ]3eside these states, and in a position of 
infcriority marked by the payment of tribute and fmnishing of armed forces 
to them, a considerable nulnber of small peoples remained, enjoying internal 
freedom under the govermuent of their own dynasties. This is the condition 
of things described in the ]3ook of Rights, and it will be noted there that, 
except in the north-eastern province, where the old order was less disturbed, 
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nearly ail the free, i.e., non-tributary, states are known by the names of septs or 
familles, and nearly all the tribury stes I,y collective usines or the older 
plurals. 
83. In h[unsteL the free states are Eogau«tcht Chtfisil, Ui Liath£in, ithliu 
= Ui Echach hIuman, Eog«macht Locha Léiu = Ui Coirpri Chruithuech£iu, 
Ui Chonaill Gabra, Ui Coirpri Acbda, Eogamcht Glemmmuach, l DA1 Cais. The 
tributary states arc Ddsi Mumau= Dal Fiachach, Muscrtige, I )£rine or Cou 
egde, '" '  " " 
Crr«e, Coreu Basemn, Arai, Uithui, Éli, Corcumruad, Corcu 
Duibue, Orbrdge, the Sechtmad. 
84. lu Commcht the free stams a'e: li Fiachrach, Ui lIridin, and their 
subdivisions. The tributary stars arc: Umall, Grec'aige, Comuaicne, Ciarraige, 
Ltigne, ha Corca, DelIua, Ui hl]çie. 
85. ]t is to the ohlcr groups especially Oint thc rm t«ath is apldied in 
early usage. Used with the mme «,f a sept, c.g., Tuat.h [r Aengsa, as the 
maj(rity of the instances i ( )mmasti('« ( ocdclicmu clcarly show, t«(«tl denotes 
no h)uger a poople, bt a teTito'y. In the lst of vsd-commmities 
aithc«]«tatha (I:B 255t L'cau 354), ouly two instances, Tuath Us Cathbarr 
and Tuath Ua (]arra, C)ltai namcs (f septs, ad there are alternttive readings 
which omit Us, perhaps correctly, since Cathbarr secms to be genitive plural. 
In most of the rest, tuath is folhwed by a collective naine, in some by a idural 
pple-name. 
86. In Gaul 44 «i'itat«s tre named by Cacsar. Subdivisious of these, or 
of cerin of them, existed ad are callcd ly him pagi. He speals of 
the p««gi of the l[elvetii, the 5Irini, and the Arvcrni. The Helvetii 
cousisted of fou' p(ff/i, of which Caesar usines two, the p««g,«s Tig'-ia«s and 
the p«gs Ve'boenus. He ao uses the plural Tig«riui of the people of the 
pagus. 
87. The fourfold su]division of a ('eltic people is also exemplifieOby the 
Galati of Asia h[ilmr. Each of he three natious which fol'med the con- 
federa republic of the Galati couined four subdivisions which the Greels 
called rrpapkl«« , and each of these was separaly adminisred unde i 
owu chief or tetrch. Instances occur in h'elud. The Liu comprise cethri 
pri.}loiant«, Dal Niad Corl), 1 );il Messe ('(-b, Dal Çorlmaic, and D;il Coirbbri, 
the fore-eponymous ancestors being sons of Cri Corb.  The Arai comprise 
four divisions u« c«th'i lAr««id .i. l'r«dr«idi (rec Tocccrige) 7 .4'traidi 7 
esce¢ Cl&c] 7 Hei Fidban, Lecan 451. 

1 Wrongly printed gleann Amhnach by O'Donovau. The nom. is Glennamain. 
u I)ossibly there was but one ancestor commemorated under all rive names. The va'ious divisions 
o the E'ainn descend fr6lll thl'eo ancestors all named Coil'bbre ; those of the Ail'gialla ï'om thl'ee 
aucestors all named Connla (Colla). 
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88. The poem Caisil atcondt'c ane, 
Ccithre Parraighe ira Bri Ois, 
ccithre Giling o cis Chais, 
ceithrc Cincht cirdc cneis, 
ceithe Dclbna dal chis Cals. 
89. A smallcr subdivision among the Gauls is kuown to us by the Latin 
nme rictus. Cacsar, who captured  writn census anong the spoils of the 
Ilelvctii, sys that this peoplc, uumberig in ail 368,000, comprised 400 vici, 
so that cach vicus uvered 920 inhalàtts. The phrase vicani 5çgorjienses, 
fouud in an inscription of the Prussian Ihine-Pvince, seems to point to 
vi« named S«:yoiyion. The I'ish equivalent would be 5'egr(a)igc, which may 
be tually epvsented ilt the late Middle-Irish spelling Scdraige, one of the 
vassal-peoples uamed in the Bool< of Ballymote. evertheless, it is hardly 
likely that the l l'ish names itt -'/c and the other collective names of co- 
ordinate import originated as (lesiguations of a ppulation so Slnall as that of 
the Gaulish vi«us. Rather it is fairly obvious that the continental -igion, which 
must bave once meant a people governed by a l¢ilg, had degeneuted in uge. 
90. We may pl'obably best regard the hish gmup beal'iug a collecti'e 
naine as co'estonding to the so-called p«gas among the Gaulish peoples. 
Therc a sucielit indications that the collectively-named glvups alèse as 
subdivisions of nations bearing plural uames. The instances of the Lagin and 
the Arai have all'eady been noticed. 
91. The C'uithni lu Irelaud included Dl Araidi, Conaille, L6igis, and 
Sogain. Do 67r/hnibh Ercnn do Dhdl A'ahlhe ha seacht Zighsi L«ohen 7 
s«acht Soghain Lç'cnn 7 g«tch 5otilh  fil iu E'inn (Mac F. Gencalogies 
uupagcd, cvidcntly a quotation from some early writer). 
92. The 2rainu iucludcd Muscraige, Corcu Baiscinn, C. Duibue, I)l Riatai, 
e. 
93. The Galeoin compfised three tuatha, Tuath Fidga, Tuath Ochmaine, 
and Tuath Aithcchda. 
94. The 5[ugdoiru included I)ubraige or Corcu Duil», Papraige, Ciarraige, 
Sortmigc, Artfige, Corcu Inomain, Suobraigc. "Scacht .maic M[g]doi't Dtib 
.i. Dabh a qto Dabhxaidhi oc lmlcach Cosmo Ddb 
Gt'eamthanua Ciaïo a qto Ci«'aidhe rt a qtto So't'ai9e la Crintlhanna a 
qaibus EsToc Ibir mac 
macMugdhoiru a qw Aïtroh la Ullto Inomon a fftto Co'co Inomhain la 
Zaighniu de qdbts Lochene in stti ive«o dïo.ilh Ses dtbh et quo Stobraidhe 
la Mtgdo'nu a quibus Es)oc Ethe'n i nDomt(tch Mot Iaic Laifthi sed cuius 
filius Md' ub d'ltaib igno'atts (O,o'atuï)." B 110 a 38. 
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95. The Papraige here mcntioned and the Partraige arc thc only known 
instances of peoples in h'cland whose nanle bas P for initial. Note that the 
Mugdoiru were of unknOWl race. The Partraige, too, were regardcd as 
aborigines. "Donc« P(«rt'aigib a'nso. P«rtrige in Loch ,forse« Meg 
Thuireadh Cu,g« 7 l'«'trage Cheere 7 Partraige Claindc Fichrch 7 
P«»tige Slcibhc .i. o Creailh co Zoch Oirbsr, 7 Partraige Midhc/b'sambi 
Oilill 7 Mcadhbh 7 de cl, iJ « ....... 
«, tant, dotb. . o.1t, p. 724. A poem on the 
Salll page, already quoted, pl'etellds that they were descended frolll l't SOn 
of Oengus, king of Chel in the fifth eentury, l»ut no son of the naine is 
ssigned to Oengus in t]l genealogies. "I'«'tr««idi Ueo'c, cid 'c Uloinn, Diallaid 
(la Claitd Fiaeh'««eh ), i dib doib, ««cht is do Scn-ChoM«ehtaib .i. do Chloid 
Gctinu maic Dc«da maie £oifh. P«rl'ahti i £och««, ait ira M««g Tuircad 7 
Cul,fa, do CloSd S'eitg maic Se,#«iul doib. Partridi ,ç'Icbi .i. o C'n«#h co 
LOEh »,Oi7sen, , 7 do Cloid Cmtaig,4irisia naicriin doib. enelach 
Part'idi annso. Rdall m. l«,h« m. h«Y Ruatda ,m. Couaill m. Echach m. 
Dia'm««da it, Laeha m. Dom m ill « Tri Tuuth .i. a t'i l'««'troidi m. Sctnc« otc it 
Hi 5i'ta .i. taislch l'aït'ctidi m. (m««ill Oi'isin m. 'rioin n. Lhach 
3lmdmedcoiu." Lecn 458 o. ïhis genealogy is hot authentic. Bilan 
(Brion), ])eing a brother of Niall Noigiallach, must hve lived al»out _.o. 400. 
Ragnall would accovdingly bave lived al«»ut b.O. 700; but siuce he l«»l'e a naine 
adopted fiVlll th NOl'Se, this d;t,e is out of the (.lustion. Accordingly it. 
is lmttlral to filld tht the Ui llriuin genelgies, though they meltin 
Conall Oirisen, d» hot givc the pcdigree quoted bove and do hot inelude the 
l'artraige or their chiefs mong the Ui lhiuin. 
96. In the foll«wing passage the tu«dh is regarded as a chier subdivision of 
a people whose erl)" naine ws relnelnl»ered in the plural forlnul : "Attiodso 
 tt«tha asu f««il «n Gai&oiu hi ct'iyit,l L««gen, T««th-Gubaiï. Tcor« fodlo 
foraib .i. T««th Lqdh,« ocs Tmth O«hm« i oeus T«dh Aithcehd«." "These re 
the tt«tho whereof thc Gailefin in the Fifth of Leinster orth oï Gabair consist, 
Tuath Fidga and Tuath Oehnmin ami Tuath Aitheehda.'" (H. 3. 17, p. 740.) 
97. For variants in the foregoing quotation see Dunaire Finn, Intro- 
duction, p. lvii. That gin Tuath-Gabair and Lagin Des-Gabair constituted 
two of the ancient "Five Fifths of h'elnd" is clearly the ancient Ulidian 
tradition as told in Cath Ruis la g, p. 22. The dividing locality was 
perhaps Gabair Lgen, which seems to be the valley between Sliab Maige and 
the Wieklow Mountains, i.e. the southern part of Co. Kildare, Osraige, part 
of Lagin Des Gbail', anciently extended westward o the Suit. Airmuma, 
Ormond, i.e. Lç«st [lllSl', lay to the we of the Suir. Ancient Munster, 
bounded on the east by the Suit and on the north by the Shnnon estuary, 
w mueh too small o have included two of the " Fifths," and the Da 
.1.. aoc., WL. XXX., SC'r. t:. [14] 
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Chdigeadh Mumhan must belong to a comparatively late tradition. Henee 
no doubt the varying aceounts of the twofold division «»f Munster. In one 
version the dividing line runs north and south, in another east and west. 
either version ean be fitted into the st«ry which umkes Uisnech in hc middlc 
of h'eland he meeting-point of the rive Fifths.  synonym for C6iced Lagen 
Tuath-Gabair is C6iced Coirpri Niath Fer. Coirpre is king «f Tara and north 
Leinster in the Ulster cycle, his brothcr Find being king «)f south leinstcr. 
98. Keating (Forus Feasa, ed. Comyn, p. 214) says that t«th is equivalent 
fo [igheaxms, and the lwoverb "is t'ei,e lath  toh«rm" lmws t.ht this 
interprettion is correctnt let  regards lter usage. Keating also (ib., 
p. 112) speaks of  tuath as smllcr in extent than  trio«ha eé«d. Thc lens 
of Antrim, i.e. the bvnies of Upper Glenrm, Lower Glenrm, nd Çry, are 
clled sec«eht dtaHm m, Olinne in nerly modern documents. Ech of these 
tuatlm would occupy  square of bout rive or six toiles. But 1 find no 
indication tht the t«ath in eafly usage t ll correspondcd to the population «f 
such n re. [t was in fct  division of peoplenot of lndand nmst hve 
been very vrible in extenb. 
99. Tht the whole population ws regrded s ruade up cf l«atha may be 
inferred from the words of "'iacc's Hymn," "t««th« (dvrtois side," though 
gin the smne pocm speks of thc lrish as one t«dh, "jbr teaith Hércm bai 
temel." The former phrase my lmve reference to a particular worship in each 
tuath, nd tht each of them venerated specil gods is evident from the oath- 
formul " tonyu  tougat mo thuath," " tonge do dia toinges mo thth." This 
formula also shows that the tuath was the chief population-group with which 
the individual felt himself to be associated. Further instances of the use of 
the terre follow here. 
100. Corco Ath'h ainm a tuaithi ara ))xil Caisil vcus isc seo a ]bd .i. o 
Thibraid Foraind ac M«iistir Uachtair Lm«nd co Dt» nDresa don tuib 
bothuaid do Chwc 'afand OEus do sil Aimiyiu meic lTiled £slmitv di. Lecan, 
p. 458. "Corcu Athrch is the nme of the tth on which Cshel is, and 
this is its extent, from Tipra Foraind t Holy Cross Abbey to Dmna Dresa 
on the northern side of Choc Grafann, and it is of the race of Amergen son of 
Mil of Spain." 
101. This is n important passée, confirming the tradition that Cashel 
was a compratively late seat of the Eoganachta. Not only was the naine of 
he tuath previously in possession remembered, but this tuath is spoken of as 
a contenporary people, whose ancestry bas to be ccounted for. Apparently 
the teritory of this ancient people  still represented by the barony of 
Middlethird, of which the most northem point is at Holy Cross, and the most 
s«»uthern point near Cuoc Grfann about tw toiles north of Cahir. Ail this 
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territory anciently belonged to the Osseirge or Osraige, since their bounds also 
extended to Duma Dresa and to Grian = Pallasgreen, co. Limerick, and tho 
story of the Dési settlement represents the Osseirge as having been driven 
eastwnrd across the river Andobor (" Anner"). The plautation of the Dtsi 
may be regarded as a concomitant of the occupation of Cashel by the 
Eoganachta. The Dési were settled partly in the baronies of Slieve Ardagh 
and l ffa-and-Ofl East, thus forming, as it were, a buflr-state between the 
Eoganacht of Cashel and the dispossessed Osseirge. 
102. Three grades of tttatha can be distinguished in early documents: 
(1) Soç_crthuatha, not subject to tributes; (2) Fortuatha, retaining internal 
autonomy but tributary to an external overking ; (3) Aithechtuatha, vassal com- 
nmnities paying rent to local chiefs of free race. Genealogically, thefortuatha 
were held to be outside of the kindred of the overking and his people, and 
therefore subject to them ; the aithechtvatha were regarded as of unfree race, 
descended from the pre-Gaelic inhabitants. 
103. The genealogical doctrine, however, must be taken as often expressing 
political status rather than facial origin. For this fact, which otherwise might 
be inferred from a study of the genealogies, we bave the testimony of Gilla in 
Chomded Hua Cormaic, a twelfth-century poet (LL 144 a 24) :-- 

Failet se muid sain meb«ir  cummaiscit craeb ngenelaig 
totinsma daerchland ic dul  i-lloc sarchlad re slonnud 
Torrchi mogad ,mod mebla  ocus dibad tigerna 
serg ha saerchlawl dtig tath  la forbairt ha n-aithechthuath 
Miscribend d_o gnd eolais  do lwht uilc it aneolais 
5 lucht igt,d eolais ni fer . ggtîit af 9t[igt miscribed. 

Six ways there are of special note that confound the tree of genealogy : 
intrusion of base stocks usm'ping the place of free stocks by naine : 
migrations of serfs, a way of shame; and decav of lords; 
withering of the free races, dreadful horror ; with overgrowth of the 
vassal folks ; 
miswriting, in the guise of learning, by the unlearned of evil lutent, 
or the learned themselves, no whit better, who falsify the record 
for lucre. 

104. The three discrepant originstwo importing free descentassigued to 
the Partraige exhibit one instance, from many that could be cited, of this 
process of "confounding the tree of genealogy." By "miga'ations of serfs " 
we may understand that, in rime of conquest, unfree populations were enlisted 
among the invading forces and were rewarded with the possession of lands under 
[14 :] 
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free tenure, thus themselves rising to free status. In the very aneient and 
as yet. unprinted story of how Conaire M6r beeame king of h'eland (]3]3 139 b), a 
great army cornes unexpeetedly to Cnaire, wbo lêads them o Tara and is ebosen 
king. Thereupon (140  1) g«bt(h)air 9aha,-il lais d¢a sloqaib "he makes 
sett.lemen of lands for his forces." So Eithne, the woman leader of the Dési, 
gathers a force of every landless people known to he" in Ireland (t«ek loinges 
'ofiti" Eithne h Uc«th«eh la I[ci'ind) fi,r the w,nr of eonquest agains Ossory, 
and tweny-five of these peoples olt,in a lnd scellement (a euie fichet dib 
tarthata" 'aind) in he eonquered territo 3" (Ériu iii., p. 138, 140). Thê right 
of migration was denied to vassal peo]des by their lords, as is indieated in the 
story of the migration of he Sons of 
105. The following passage (Leca, 450) indieates a people c«lseri2ti 91eb«e: 
C«traidi «ta fogal fub',i(=fod«l /'o,',',) .i. «te .fo.q«il af aroile dib [is] in Seeht,,t«d 
«toile dib isna. Dcisib avoilc dib i Cna»'os i lecar c«suidi[] sin «c 'ig C«isil 
do gres ised bid. The Catt.ra¢e are subdivided, i.e. some of them are 
distributed in the Seehtmad, others of them in the Dési, othe's of them in 
Cnamros. They are not allowed [to depart] thenee. With the king of Cashel 
always they remain." 
106. The Sçchtmad, "the Seventh," was a tributary state of east Munster, 
possibly better known by some other naine. Its precise location bas hot 
been determined by O'Donovan in his edition of the ]3ook of P, ghts or by 
Dr. Hogan in Onom. Goed. In LL 382, coi. 6, Arbura is said to be the ancestor 
of the Sechtmad, and as he is also ancestor of the chier sept of I)l Coirpri, whose 
chiefs in later times bore the surname Un Duibidir, "O'Dwyer," we may fairly 
idetify the Sechtmad with O'Dwyer's country, the two baronies of Kil- 
namanagh, especially since this territory is not otherwise accounted for in the 
]3ook of Iights. See Hogan's ?t«ttc c Ir«lacd, Anno 1598, p. 208, footnote, 
where a quotation erroneously speaks of "O'Duire, descended from the 
O'Briens." Dil Coirpri was one of the " fore" chier stcks of the Lagin," and 
its location, like the traditions of thc Dési settlement., bears evidence of the 
early predominance of the Lagin and Osseirge in the part of ]Iunster now 
called C. Tipperary. Cnmwos is perhaps identical here with Cn,4mcloill 
near Tipperary town. The Cattraige are included among the allies of the 
Dési in the wa- agaiust Osso-y. 
107. Atctit da chen«l deg soc[h]enel«c[h] la Gaedealo a se dib a Lcith Ctid .i. 
Dal CoEdnd 3pal Cein D(dl .Araidc qui et C'uith.tig Dal Fi«tach qui et 
Ulaid 3Pal i«ffa 3Pal jlrat Coq'p qui et Zaigin A se aile a Zeith J]Ioga .i. 
Dal [E]oga,q Dal Fiachcwh ])al Fiatach 3Pal Ceide Dal mJBaq'dine Dal Cals., 
Are siq sae'thuatha Eretd. H. 3. 17, p. 790). "The Irish have twelve kindreds 
of noble race. Six of them in Conn's Hall, viz. Dfil Cuinn, D/d Céin, 
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DAl Araidi wim are Ihe l'icts, I)M Fiatach who are thc Ulaid, D'tl lia.tai, 
DA1 Nat Corp wl,o are the Lagin. Other six in Mug's Hall, riz. DM Eogain, 
DA1 Fiaehach, 1 ffd Fiatach, 1 AI Céte, DI Brrddeni, D£1 Cals. These are the 
free tuatha of Ireland." 
108. The foregoing statement is of great antiquity. Apart from tlae 
spelling, which bas ehanged in transcriptiol, he few distinctive forms belong 
t,o the Old Irish period, and arc consistent with even/he ohlest writen usage. 
çlnpared with the tenth-century accourir of the free and tributary sates iu 
the l%ok of Rights, this is evidently lnueh earlier. 
109. DAl Céin = Cialmchta. Il, may also possil,ly include Luigne, Gailing, 
and Saihne, ail elaiming descent froln Tadg son of Clan. In the Book of 
Rights, these saes are ribuary o DA1 Cuim, i.e. to the Ui Seill and 
Ui Briuin, he Sulerior st.ates ,,f Ailech, Meatb, and Connacht. Iu this respecr 
theyare ou a level with Umall, Grecraige, Comnaicne, Ciarraige Connach, 
Delbna, I ési Breg, Cuircne. In he carly annais, Cianachta Breg are evidently 
a very Stl'ong stae, oflen hostilc to the kings of Meath and Brega. Cp. AU 
534, 776, 816, 849, 850. 
110. The inclusion of D£1 Nat Corp (Neth Corb, Niath Corb, Niad Corb) 
in Conn's Hall reflects tle traditional claire of IA1 Cuinn o the B6ralna 
ribute froln Leinster. DM Niad Corb was the ruling race over. Leinster during 
lnOSt of the early documentary period. Leth Moga in the psage cited is 
synonymous with Munster alone. 
111. DM Eogain = Eoganachta. DM Fiachach was the dynastic people of 
Dési Mumau! I can find no DM Fiatach in southern Ireland, and take i to 
be a misake for DM Fiachach Éle, also ealled Corcu Echach (i.e. Péchh, 
Éle. There is frequent confusion beween the genitives ëchach, of Eochu, and 
[./:]êclw.cl+, of Fêchu, Fiachu, in genealogies, ec. The conventional writiug of 
silen t: is hot custmary before thê ninth cent«ry. A twofohl pedigree of 
1)AI Fiachach Éle = Corcu Echach Éle (Lecau 457) illustrates flds confusion :-- 

Duincocha ich 

mac E«ha«h L'le cuius ]k'ater 

m. IVendtacai" 
m. Aililla 
m. Echach 
m. Feidlimid techtmair 

N6 Coall 
meic Airt 
rit. 'iacha[ch ] 
q. IVeill zVaigiallaich 

112. The most interesting names in the list of the free tuatha of Ireland 
are DA1 Céte and DM Barddeni. /either is even nmntioned in the Book of 
lights. Of the location of DAl Barddeni, we only learn that it was at 
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Ddn Cermna, the Old Head of Kinsale, and there is nc indication that this 
people held any considerable power or terriry during thc docmnentary 
period. Of the habit of l)l Céte, Dr. Hogan has cnly been able to find 
that it was somewhere in Munster, and I ara unable to supplelnent his 
information. The latest evidence of the contemporary existence of DI Céte 
is the naine of To Channu mocu Fir Cetea mentioned by St. Adamnan. All 
this tends to show that the list of twelve free tuatha is of great antiquity, 
probably hot later than the eighth century, possibly even earlier. 
113. Traditioual corroboration of the early celebrity of these two peoples 
is afibrded by the foet that, in the genealogies of the Érainn (the race of 
Conaire M6r BB 139), which occupy 10 pes of the Book of Ballylno, 
the first place is given to the raimt of ])fin Cermna, 1)l Barddeni, and 
DI Céte. The pedigrees give only three or four generations of the 
dcendants of "Cather by whom I)dn Cermnu wus ruade." The accompanying 
legend says : 
En aicmc d('c do Dail Ba5"rdenc .i. Sil Acgusa eic Echach meic Bai'rdene 
meic q;gb«i'd ditat [a'tenc ia'a ndilgiud do Zeith Cdnd af ha lethran 
da Dal Cede 7 do Dal Bag"rdenc co sin a" is .x. catha 'oebaig 'e Ernaib fo" 
Ulltu 7 .uiii. catha fri hlt« .fo" Eru. "DI Bardeni (i.e. the re of 
Aengus son of Eochu s. o. Bairrdene s. o. R[gbard, from whom are the 
Martene) consisted of eleven septs after their extermination fmm (or by) 
nn's Hall, for until then it was an equal division (sc. of Ireland) between 
Dal Céte and D£1 Barrddeni, for it is ten battles that the Zraillll woll over 
the Ulaid, and eight battles that the Ulaid won over the Erailm." 
114. "Dl AraMi ui et C'uithnig. Ddl Fiatach ui et aid." Cp. BB 
170 b 15: "... ha hAirgialla, D««il nA'aigi f'i seid« aair, ainm ele doib 
6'«thnich. Hdaith f»i suide aair. Id aich seo tra asberta: Dal Fiat«ch 
indsi,», do cloitd Con ai maic Dai'c aic Deadad a Coiccd Co Rai la 
is as a mbt»tad in D«d Fiatach so qui ct aith hodic dictnt.«'. Is dib Aed 
ocres Fiachn««." "The Airgialla'; 1)M Aridi to the east of these, nother naine 
for them is Crathnich. The Ulaid  the east of these. These Ulaid, 
DI Fiatach they are clled, of the posterity of Cri fii son of Dire 
son of Dedu from Cri Rdi's Fifth in Munster, thence is their origin, this 
DI Fiatach qui et Ulaith hodie dicuntur. Of them re Aed RSin and 
Fiachna." 
115. The foregoing passage is from a brief genel description of the nding 
res of northern Ireland, obviously written by a southern writer. It probably 
dates from a time hot long suequent to tho roigns of Aed Roin and Fiaclm 
his son, who were kin of the Ulaid, and whose pedigree is given under 
D£1 Fiatach. Aed RSin fell in bttle with the Ui Néill in 735. With him 
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was slain (ouchad, king of Cuib, i.e. of Ui Echach Col,o, thc most prominent 
-',9 Conchad is called 
sept of l)(tl Araidi. In Fr(gmets of I'ish Anuals, an.  o, 
"king of the Cruithni." (AU 734, editor's note.) Fi«chae mac cdho Roche, 
tex Ulad, mortuus est, AU 788. 
116. The following "kings of the Cruithni" in AU are found in the 
pedigrees of D{tl Araidi : Eochaid Iarlaithe ?(;65, Cd Cnarau ¢707, Cathusach 
son of Ailill ç748. Thc geuealogist in BB ([68 col. 1) makes this Cathusach 
father of Cd Cuaran who preceded him. Thc fathcr of Cd Cuaran luust have 
lcn Cathusach son of MOel 1)din and king of thc ('ruithni ¢681 (AU). 
llT. I do hot fiud a genealogy of 1);il Fiatach from Cd Itfii or froln Dedu, 
but their descent is traced to Sen, father of Dedu, and thence by the same 
litre as the Eraiun, Cri Rdi's people, up to Oengus Tuirmech and Lhe line of 
lllOli. 
118. The passage above quoted from BB is followed by a comment of a 
coatradictory character: Re fir-oEaich immorro .i.-Ddl 
Breas«dl moc ..lilclbt bi 6'o-aall Ccrnach ««res«dar oe«s 
itgenclaoEh Dal Aïaide. "The true Ulaid, however, are Dal Araidi, af whom 
cornes Mael Bressail son of Ailill. In Conall Cernach flmy originate, and in 
Iriel Glfinmar, in the genealogy of D£1 Araidi." 
119. Mael Brcsail mac .4ilcllo Cobo, 9"ex al Araid«, oritttr, AU 824. The 
text of the passage in BB was probably written between the death of Aed R6in, 
735, and the death of Fiachna, 789, or hot long after the latter event; the 
comment during or soon after the rcigu of Mael Bressail. arisesedar= 
*ava'sisseta. The relative forta ara of a- seems obsolescent in the iilau 
glosses (see Thurneysen, Handbu7, 4). 
120. The Irish Cruithui of D5I Araidi are called Cruithni for the last rime 
in AU af 773 (= 774). Hall  centuD  or so later, the claire is set up for them 
that fimy are hot only Ulid, dcendants of Conall Cernach, but that they 
are "the true Ulaid," as if in protest agiust the belief that they are Picts. 
This claire was extended to lI the leading branches of the Pictish race in 
[reland (see  91). Rather, I think, we can trace the claire  originating 
with another brauch, the Conaille. 
121. The chief section vf the Conaille, forming the state of Conaille 
Muirthemne under their native kings, occupied a territory closely associaoed 
with the great hero of the Ulaid, "Cd Chulaim Muirthemne." It is hot 
surpsing that they sought to counect their own tradition with the epic 
tradition of the Ulaid. Accordingly we find ia the genelogies, BB 152, under a 
section entitled in the margin, "De peritia Coille Mu«theme," two conflicting 
accounts of their descent. Their eponymous ancesr Conall Anglonnach is 
first described as a son of Dedu, and from the pedigree of their king Cinaed on 
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the next page i appears tht this Dedu is the son of Sen, i.e. the same from 
whom the Érainn oï unster, Clnd Dedad, trace their descent. But in the 
first pedgree ppended Conall Auglommch becom son of Fiacc son o Russ 
sou of Fachtna sou f Seuchad f thc Ulidian her)-group. At the end of the 
pedigrees o their kings ( 153, col. I), mauy of whose names can be identified in 
tire annale, cornes thc statement : Do cMoind 5(maill C«ra«ich «.r«ili dib .i. i 
vgraid, "Of the psterit,y of Comd[ Cernach are somc of thcm, i.e. the royal 
line," in contradiction of the pedigrees that prccede. Ou p. 169 there is a 
further clmpter headed, "Gcdach Conilli Murthcimni," probably taken from 
another source. ere the eponymous aucestor is called (vnall Casdamail, and 
he is ruade ut to be seeu0 in desceut h-oto Conall Ccrnach. Thus, as Gflla 
in Çhomded says, "the trce of geuelogy is confounded." Conall Cernach 
supplied a temptiug eponym to the ConMllc, a Pictish racc, and lmving been 
adpted by thcm was adopted by ther Pictish kindreds, Dl Araidi, thc 
Sogain, and the L6igse of Leinster (BB t64  2). 
122. Wherever the Ulaid are mentioned in vl. i. of the Annals of Ulster, 
they are thc people of the DI Fiath dynasty, quite distiuct from Dal Amidi 
and Conaille, often at war with one or the other. The Ulaid occupi the 
sboard of Co. Down. The Picts of DM Araidi occupied the iuterior of that 
counçy as wcll as a large part of (iv. Autrim. 
123. dy Conn h.«« ,/by«illcr (= .fodaYtcr) clr¢M(t Ctdnn octs il cfortnatha 
8il Ct«.ind ch aen ua brr«r y«nilrt 0 [ead gencl«clt] co Conn eter t«-eem octas 
cleh'ech «nail ara Lug«rid [vead L«ign«] oct Dealbt«« oct¢s Gailindc [read Gilig] 
octs Ciaacht«. .ly G'ath«ir didiu ,fogailtcr sacrc[l]land( Zaiycar octs itfor- 
taatl, eoic 6'«thaiï ca [read cach] aen « berar co Catltair am(dl at(it sec]tt 
Lai.ss [read L6igsi] octs .echl Fotharta. Ag Affill Olom .fogailter sacrc[h ]lada 
M¢mha,: caït. [rd cacl,] ae c« bcrar genelach flo Ailill, il .forhal 
,çil 'achach Mmo amail atait 'ira [rd vin] ocus Ciarrr¢iyc. (H. 3. 17, 
p. 774.) 
"Ai Conn the [pedig'ees of] Clanda Cuinn are divid, and ail lin Leth 
Cuinn] whose pedigree is hot traced to Court, not exluding even saint and 
cleric, are./brtttath« of the race of Conn, for example the Luigne, Delbna, Gailing, 
and Cianachta. At Cathair [MSr] are divided tire froe nces of Leinster; ail 
who are hot traced fo Cathair are f'tuatha oï Cathair's Fifth, as are the seven 
Loigsi and the seveu Fothairt. At Ailill Olom are divided the free faces of 
Munster ; ail whose pedigee is hot traced to Ailill are jbrt«atha of the race 
,f Eochu Mmno, as ae the Éuinn and the Ciarraige." 
124. The saine statement ooeurs more briefly i the Book of Lecan, 
p. 459 : 
.ly (h CWeh«lh«ch .mac b'idlitttid Rr«hhtair Jbd(il6"r saercl«tta Lrithi 
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Cuimt oews it .tbrth.uatha  Si/ Ciut aeht si» nain.ce. Ae 6'athair Mer mac 
Eeidlimid ir Urglais fodla.s sacrclaa Laigen uili oets it fort tmtha £aigia 
«cht siu mma beous. Ag Ailill Ol«m mae Mo9a Nttadad fod«ilt«r «crelaml« 
ta 3Ia.maa octs il foc'lb tal]t(P ac]tl sit. 
125. In the lists of aiche«h6tatha,  by far the larger part of the names are 
collectives in Dl, etc. The remainder are in various ferres, e.g., Tuath Raisen 
or Ruisen, Tuath Fer Morc, Tuath mac nUmoir. Two, T. Ua Cathbrr and 
T. Ua Carra, exhibit the later nomenclature of septs, but even these bave 
variants omitting Ua. 
126. Instances occur of the application of the terre ttath te population- 
groups with plural uumes, net in a vague and general way like tuath Hdreïo 
= the Irish, tu«lh Dd = God's people, the Israelites, but aprently  a 
customary and appropriated designation of local groups. 
127. Bolgthuath : There are two groups se named. Bolgthuath Badbgna 
of Sliab Badbgua or ] , « I I,gna (" Slieve l mme," ce. Roscommon), and Bolgthuath 
Echtge of Sliab Echtge (" SI. Aughty," ce. Galway). Cl,. Bolgraige, an 
aithechtutth in Tri" Conaill. Mac Fit l:hisigh (Genealogies, p. 5) quotes among 
the branches of the Fir Bolg, besides " Bolgthuath Bagna for airther Connacht" 
aud" Bolgraighe for criochaibh Conaill,"" Fir Bolg for Mhagh Nia Benntraighe" 
and Fit Bolg af Mhagh Lu,rg. As all these names occur in what is evidently 
a consecutive list of the aithechuatha of Connacht, the Mh Nia in question 
is the plaiu also called Mag Tuired Cunga, at Cong, ce. Mayo. it is evident 
that Fir Bolg (= Bolgthuath, Bolgraige) was the naine of a known historical 
population existing in various parts of Connacht and in north-western Ulster. 
Its location and its vassal status, importing early conquest, as well as the 
traditions of its existence in Ireland before the G6edil, show clearly that the 
Fir Bolg must net be equated with the historical Belgae. The naine was 
extended in the Irish history-legend ai an early period se as te denote the 
whole or main population of Ireland before the G6edilY 
128. Cruithcutuath: This seems te be a general naine for the Picts in 
Ireland and in Scotland. But if is also used as a special naine for the Pic of 
Dhl Araidi, "6' Chtardin r Ul«d 7 Crthent«aithe," (Onom. Goed., p. 312 ; for 
Cri Cuarin see  i16), and for Tuath Chruitlmeeh, a Pietish vsal people 
"round Cruachain," the old capital of the Connaehta. There was also a vassal 
people or rather a seattered population se named "in the country of the Ulaid 
and in Mag Cobo" and "between SIdn Slébe in Chairn and Loch Febal and 
between Bernas Tire Aeda and the Bann" (Onom. Goed. 650), these four places 

i Read fortuatha. 
" Lecan 350, BB 255, 256, MacFir Bisigh, genealogies (ll.I.A. copy) 54, etc. 
3 See my account of " An lrish tIistorical Tract dated A.]). 721," Proceed[ngs R.I.A., vol. xxviii. 
,I.A. PROC., VOL. XX[X., NECT. [J, [15j 
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heing mcrclythe ancient, extremities of the large t,crritoryof l,he Aigialla. Tuat.h 
Chruithneeh is thus assigned to a region equal to modern Ulster except the 
counties of Donegal, Antrim, and Cavan. 
129. Tuath Fer nDomnmm or Tuath Donnann, a vassal peoI,le throughout 
tri Fiachrach and Ui AmMgada in northern Connaeht. 
130. Tuath Fer More or Tuath Morec, a vassal peaple in Ui Conaill Gabra 
(in eo. Limerick); ".i. tir mora b«tar immon Luachair nDed«d tliar." 
(LL 269 a.) 
131. Tuath Fer Ruisen or Tuath Ruisen (Resen, Raisen), in Cera (bar. 
Carra. co. Mayo) and from Ath Moga (Ballymoe = B61 t,ha M)ga, on the 
r. Suek)to the sea. Also lkissin separately, "cth Raisseu in Commcht," 
Ononl. (]oed. s.r. raisse (r«cte RMssin). Cp. also Sliab Raissen or Rusen 
= Slieve Rusheu,  bar. Knocknimy, eo. Fermmagh. Cp. C, orcu Ruisen. 
1.,. Tuath Sen-El'Uln, a vassal people at Shab Luachra in west 3lmlster. 
"' N'-Era o" (read Se-Érai 16ir ?) ha [«ma af sli«ht Hoir meic ibir 
Fi.nd c,ic 3lilcd EoET,ite." (Leean 349.) 
133. These instances, with Coreu Ulad, DI l'lad, Coreu Sogain or Suigin, 
Coreu Ele, mueoi Sogini, mocu Sogin, moceu Elieh, seem o indieate that the 
various collective formulae might be applied to aneient peoples named in the 
plural formula, perhaps ehiefly when these had no subdivided into groups 
bearing collective names.  
134. Tuatha Fol oeus Iboth : "Na t.ri Fothaid .i. Fothad Aircleach Folhad 
Ca6Tlcach Fothad Ca«ta. Tri maic F«inchc igene Nair. mai« I'mora d'Mruib 
6«lch.] Beid F«.inchc epnm« ter {r ).fernm D' Ibdachaib di ltaib 
/" a &, . «c . 
« mbe.nad .i. d«e. ,nac Irel Ghvmar Forc ocus IboH,. Dos-fàab Rcchtai 9 
R@ler[l i tAlbai. oto o) d9cdar OEtha renhaib con.sfalgada" cricha ma'a 
i .Albab comda" ¢fa. (;ialls«l Fit Alban do Rcchtaid Ri[lde'g total, ce ri 
N.e.v ocus Alb(«. Zs de atat Tw«th«« Focc ocres _ lbolh, allai d¢Llod««r iiii. l. 
./br i for lonyeë«s la if is a »çdl .fo" laba il ïo [labsal Cluch ri,t oc ts  i Jbr«,/ 
 al,s««rich 3«i.m" (,eus crid« Fioch.rad, Aidhne 9abs«l Bai.[limt a comaïl, us a 
scaam,thar bSithne in(Ic,*. E, whaeh .maie L«chla. Tir el« oto Si.aind " 
ocres Derc .o lhe, id coa,lh ,1,. avman,tib ha mba! dn9a'ter a ceneoc,ts a 
9«nelaicl[ç af lddh imla nai 1o Ca«la Rid«r 9 .i. Eli coffd d,Lqairter Eli l,eid 
aaile ct Fe.r9es Foltl«b*o" .i. Uailhge co.n.id detairler ithnc oc**s 'obadaï" m« 
c«at.rai.mid  do c/aind Uaith.e .i. Ua.it.ia ocus DreilhMa ocus 6«.b ocres 
Decna. T'i b«aithri .i. Uaithgia ocres '.uithgia o 6aimnia. Sttt ui 
dint Macnia .i. athair ha mac .. %a oth mac Cai'bri maic Cormaic maic 

 So named in Phillips' County Atlas. 
eqnivalents. 
- cethri niaid.  

Dt. Hogau gives Rushel and Russel as the anglicized 
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Mcsi S«d aic Mesin irc maic Mcsin '''" -'" " 
b«rc,li ic (,a'b' maic Iboth 
Aiii dicunt tïi bbt[h]aid .i. tïi maic )idli,»tl,« »ai," faiç-Nial[h] 
Gtka maic £'c maic Caiï#'i i(tlh )b." aic bi'idlimth« ilt««i,m. Is d« ala 
echt Gliud £rcs dc tà q'o ced no o'abi 'O-do.m«a b«d ,mo Etc ac idlimlc 
.i. i loc 'o banc.  que de Sait«'rio Caisil. 
-- Aiitcï cland G[h]ouaill bh]e,rnaich .i. bg««e octes Oill octes u br 
Tlachtga Caithnia ocas Druithnia [ocus] U«.itheia .i. Uailhei Thire oc 
U«ithni Cliach quod Jirtasi ueri. (BB 164b.) 
"The Three Fothads, i.e. Fothd the Silvern, l,'otlmd the Chariot-rider, 
and Fothad Calallll, three sons of Fainchc dmghtcr of N£" son of 
(Fer Mora ?) of thc rai of Clin. Filmhe gives birth to three man- 
children ai one birth./Of the lbdig of the Ulid was their origin, i.e. Forc 
and Iboth were two sons of h-il Gldnm£r. Rechtid tted-arm leaves them in 
Alba and they won battles and utterly wastcd great territories. The bien of 
Alb submitted to Rechtid Red-arm, so that ho bame king of Eriu and 
Alba. Hence are the Tuatha Forc and I]oth (o thc other side ?). They 
came with four rimes fifty manchihlren on OE voyage across from tht side to 
sertie on lands. They occupied Cluch'i,  and thcy no longer dwell there. 
They occnpied the country o[ Ui) Maine nd the COUltry of (Ui) 
b'ihrh Aidera. They occupied (Corcu) Baiscinn in succession from their 
grndmother Uaitlme dughter of Eochu son of Luch., (They occupied) 
anothcr territory westward from the Shannon and northward from Loch) 
l)erg. So that by the names of the women re neoE thei" kindreds 
d their genealogies, l"or one of them.ent to Caela Red-arm, to wit Eli, 
and hence the Eli are named. Another went to Fegus nghair, to wit 
Uaithne, and hencë the Uithni re named. And there were four champions 
of the family of Uaithne, namely Uaithnia, Druithnia, Cainnia, nd Decuia. 
Uithni, Druithnia, and Calnnia were three brothem. Sunt qui dicnnt 
Mnia, father of the boys, i.e. of the 'othds, son of Cairbre s.o. Cormac s.o. 
Mes Suad s. o. Mes Fuirc s. o. Mes Fuircill s. o. Cairbre s. o. Iboth. Alii 
dicunt, the Th'ee l"othads, three sons of Feidlimid s. o. Macnia s. o. Gn£thal s. o. 
Etc s. o. Cairbre Nia Fer and Fedelm Foltcoem.  Hence is [named] cht 
çlinn[e] Em. Of him it was sung (?), 'there was no (?) prince of the royd 
line greter than Etc, Fedelm's son.' Tht , where taey were drowned 
the Grve of the Glcn of Erc). Huc usque de Pslterio Caisil. 
"Aliter the children of Conll Cernach, i. e. Eogan and Ailill and 
Fen b'er Tlha (or Fénfe" ' Fian-man' of Tlachtga), (also named) 
 Otherwi Chdlhri, no»th of Long Cliach = Knoekloug (co. Limerick} = DrSm Dugaire, Onom. 
Goed. 
z Called Fedel oichruthach in Cath Ris ha Kig, p. 54. 
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('athnia, Druithnia and Uaithnia, i.e. (the ancestors of) Uaithni Thlre and 
Uait]mi of Cliu, quod fortasse uerius (est)." 
1:55. With Tuatha Forc cp. Insi Orc. Tuatha_Ibo__._th are doubtless the 
dd traditiolml inhabitants of the Hebrides, Ebudae Iusulae. [bdaig 
= Ebudaci. 1 Ïhey are said here to be of thc Ulaid. Iubd'n (= *Ebudagnos) 
in the "Death of Fergus," Silva Gadelica, is king of an oversea country of 
dwarfs. 
136. Uaithnia, Druithnia, and Caimia appear to be artificial eponyms of 
the Uaithni (hence the barolfies of "Owney " in Tippcrary and Limerick), 
Dal Druithue in Ui Mine (" west of the Shammn and north of Loch Dcrg"), 
and Caenraigc (hcnce "Ketry" barony, co. I,imerick). These Irish Ibdaig, 
like the Irish Picts, bave Conall Cernach assigucd to them as ancestor. 
Their traditioual hal,itat (Kenry, Owncy, Aidni, Ui Maint, Corcu Bascinn 
seems to correspoud with thc position of t.hc Autcni or Autcini (= Uaitlmi ?) 
in Ptolemy's accouut. 

V. THE TRICHA CÊT = THtrrr¥ HUIDRED,. 

137. The terre 'tricha cét' in late usa.ge denates a certain measure of territory. 
Keating (Forus Fcasa, ed. Comyn, p. 112 gives thc extent of the provinces of 
Ireland in this measure as follows: Mcath proper (an lIhidhc féin), 
Brcagha, 5 ; Cfiigeadh Connacht, includiug Clare, 30 ; Cdigeadh Uladh, 
extending soutward to the Boyne, (35 or) :6; Cdigeadh ]:aighcan, 
Cdigeadh Eochaidh (sic), i.e. eastern Munster, 35; Cdigeadh Con Raoi, i.e. 
western Munster, 5. Total 185. 
1;38. Keating adds (p. 128) that Ulster at onc rime contained only 33, the 
othcr thtee having been ceded by Leinster in the time of the Pentarchy (aim- 
sear ha gCdigeadhach), i.e. i thc Ulidian heroic period. Ïhere is cvidently a 
cross-division somewhere; and the total of 185 must be excessive. The Ulster 
and Leinster fifths meet ai the Boyne, so that these proxinces must include 
the rive tricha-céts of Brega. 5iide, too, i.e. central h'cland exclusive of 
Brega, is traditionally a province of late origin, and there must be an overla t, 
in ifs case Mso. 
139. The whole account suggests an ancienç (pcrhaps theoretical) divisioll 
of Ireland into rive provincial kingdoms, cach fifth (cdiccd, cfiigeadh) 
containing thirty-five tricha-céts. 
140. The thirtieth part of a tricha-cét, says Keating, is a balle or balle 

I For Ui .Dachua Ui 1)««hai.qh, Ui D«ich, in Onom. Goed., read lbdachu (?), lbd«chaibh, lbdaich. 
('p. also Ini lbd«n (lbdone, 5ïbtond, ,$'ipont, Ubdaiu), on the haunon estuary, Onom. Goed. 
'" Garbra»d do b'««r«ib Ebotl « 1«o (;arb,'«idi, coa coibnes«ib," Lecan 451. 
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biataigh. Since tricha cét means " thirt.y huudreds," the baile must represent 
the hundred. This at ouce suggests thc Gerlnauic humh'ed and the Latin 
centuria, as divisions of thc pe«qlc. Thc origial lhmmu l,l)ulus c.utaicd 
thirty curiac. "['he priuciplc «f «rg'anizati, m appcars t,, havc becu at once 
genealogical aud religi«)us, each curia haiug its «,w rites presidcd ocr by 
a priest callcd curio. Thc thirty curi.ues hrmcd a priestly college «f the 
wlmle state. Traces «f a similar mity of thc gcneah)gical and religious 
priuciples are also indicated i auei(mt Irclaud (sce  56). Thc female 
el)ouyms i Ircl«md have th,,ir amd,guo too in the lh,ma curiae, smc «,f 
which were said to have derix«d their mmes ri'oto thc Sal,iue xvomeu wh- 
were thc mothers of the loma pcoplc. 
141. The Roman ceuturies, fm'mitg the ce)mitiez, ceturi;tta, were a civil 
orgauizatiou cm  milita T hasis. This, ve sh«dl sec, was a.ls. thc «)rigiual 
charmter of thc h'ish Çricha cét,. It «hn.tcd u«)t «,ulv thc civil .vgauizatiou 
of thc peol,lc, aud thc cm'rCSl,«,u«liug divisi.u «,f thc tcrritory, but also thc 
armed lcvy of each state. 
142. Thcre are mauy aucicut statemeuts bcariug cm this point which still 
require t- bc collected. I")r thc prescnt, «»ue passage in TAin Re) Cuailugi will 
serve as a locus clssicus. It occurs at the cpisodc iu which Medb takes ne)te 
«f thc smavt disciplim ami w«trlike eciencv .f «me secti«,u «f her allies, the 
(-I«diaus .f Lciuster. Their supcri«wity t« hcr owu trttps ev-kes it hcr mind 
.uly a jcahus dismay, «md she decides t- m'der a treacherous massacre of the 
GMiaus. Hcr Ulster comrade, l:ergus, res«,lutely opposes this design, a41tl 
thrcatens to lead the allies agaiust Medb if she persists i it. This argumcut 
ptwils, and Medh conteuts hcrself with separatiug the Galiaus into small 
trool,S and distril,uting them throughout the army. 
143. "'By the truth of my conscieuce,' said Fergus, 'no mxn shM1 d« 
death to them but the man wh will do death to me.' 
"'Thou, Feus, must hot say that to me,' said Medb, 'f-' [ ara stroug 
enough in uumbers to slay and overwhelm thee with the thirty-huudred 
of the Galians arouml thee. For [ havc the seven h[aines with their seven 
thi'ty-huudreds, and the Sous of 3Iagu with their thirty huudred, and Ailill 
with his thirty-hundred, and I too havc a like force. There wc are, strong 
euough to slay and overwhchu thee with the thirty-huudred of the Galias 
around thee.' 
"' It is u»t fitting to tell me so,' said Fergus. ' F,)r [ have here the seveu 
petty kings of the Munstermen with their seveu t.hirty-huudmds. There are 
here the thirty huudred of the best fighting me of Ulster. There are here 
the best of the fightiug men of Ireland, the thirty-lmndred of the Galians. I 
ara their security, their guarantee, aud their safeguard from the day they left 
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their «)wn native territory, and by me they will stand on he da.y thou 
cha.llengest.' " 
144. The allied forces Ullder Medl thus cousisted of nineteen separat.ely 
organized l,,lies, each uuder a local king and each consisting of thirty hundred 
men. Thirty humlred, in fact, was the traditional complement of the army of 
a pctty ste. 
145. The technicl nlnc f the whole lcvy of 3,000 men was «««lh. Whcre 
I.he Allnds if [rlster (1222) bave the entry: ïo thinols(d Gaill Eren celhri 
cc«tha fi«h«l co D«lg«i, co 6ittic Acdh 0 N«:ill oc,s Mac it, Uga «cthri c«lha ha 
u-«çlh««idh, the l) text says : tmcr«li 24 complet« bclh, q,t i faciuttt Hibcrttica 
stprcïil,t«. 
146. The [rish c,tlh, or tricha cdt has its exact counterl,art in the legio, 
originally the whole army ,r normal military levy of the Roman state. The 
Roman trlition was that under Romulus, i.e. in the earliest rimes, Rome had 
but one legion, and this legiou numbered 3,000 men, Le. 100 men from each of 
the thirty tritcs. 
147. The Romans divided their fighting population into two classes, 
jutiores and se,t&res. [t seems clear that they originally regarded the younger 
men as forming the normal fighting strength of the population, and the older 
men as fl,rming a reserve which might be called out to meet an emergency. 
J,t,t'tts is ail habitual terre fi,r the ft,lk of age to serve in arms. Precisely 
the saine usage is round in h'ish. In the passage cited above from Tin B6 
Cuailngi, the word which I have twiee translated "fighting nen " is 6ic = 
(juvenci) jtvcws, jtuior', jtveMas, and numerous examples of this usage could 
easily be colloeted. 
140. As the Romans grew into a great military power, they did hot 
al,and»n the ancient constitution of their army, but retained and developed it. 
Instead of expanding their army indefinitely with the growth of their state, 
they could only thiuk of fortuit@ additional bodies on the model of their primi- 
tive army of 3,000, and this they continued to do even under the Caesars. 
149. In the Spartan ar@, we cau trace the same tradition. The army 
consisted of six gtç«t, and tire gdp« aS one period munbered 500 men, giviug 
a total of ,000 men. Ech of the three Dorian tribes of Sparta belote 
Cleomenes contained ten b«t, making thirty b«l in ail. In Athens, in the 
age of Theseus, each ççttpa contained thirty tv¢. 
150. "The phalaux soldiers in the al'my of Alexander amounted to 18,000 
and were divided.., into six divisions, each named after a Moeedonian pro- 
vee from which it was  derive ira recruits."' Eaeh pronce would t.hus 

t mith's maller Diot. of Antquities, p. 
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correspond te. ,he lrish t'icha cdt tmd the army «,f each province t, thc Irish 
cath of 3,000 men. 
151. The century remained the theoretical basis of the Irish military 
organizati[)n until the final overthrow of the Celtic system at the battle of 
Kiule, Christmas Eve, 1601. In the proclamation issued in that yr by 
O'Neill, itis ordered that "the constable of the hundred shall bave eighty-four 
men on the strength, dlowing au ahatcmcnt of sixteen men, and this abate- 
ment shall be expeuded as follows: the constai,le of the hunded shall 
have the wage of ton men thcreof, and thc m«rshal of the territory shall 
bave the pay of rive men, aud the 1.rd's gall«glach shall bave the pay of one 
Illli."t 
152. The facts here brought t«»gether appear to establish that the h'ish 
tricha cdt, its thirtieth part the baih', md the Irish militaLv oanizatiou 
embodied a tradition commou to many pc«qdes off aucient Eurol)e, and going 
/k ) a rime wheu tlmse l)eoples formed 
neighbouring communities. I trust that this superficial examinati«m may lead 
to a more thorough iuvestigati«m tt competent hauds into the earliest 
traditional h»rm of the civil and military rg«ufization unoug the varivus 
lwanches of the Iudo-Eur«q)ean re. 
153. Keatiug says that, " according to the aucient roeord (do ïéir 
tseanchus«), the baile contained 12 scisreacha, and the seisreach 120 acres." 
The word fiw "acre," m'fa, is n,,t of h'ish «.rigiu, tmd must have replaced some 
older terre. Later on, Keating says that" the acre of hish measure is twice 
or thrice greater than the acre cal the present foreigu measure." "The acre 
«ff the present foreign measm'e" 1,robaldy means the h'ish '" l'lantation 
re," which is gmater thau the st.«tute acre in the rrt.i« 196 : 121. h'eland is 
said to contain 20,819,928 stature acres, equivalent to 12,853,114 l'lantation 
oeres. According to Keating's statement, the 185 tricha-céts should be equal 
to 7,992,000 acres of (the ,dder) h'ish mesure. But since his total of 185 
is too much by at least 5, pmbably by more than 5, his t,»tal of acres must 
also be reduced. Moeover, by the statement "twice or thrice greater" we 
are to suppose, m)t that Keatiug was unahle «w neglected te) give a more exact 
tio, but that in ft the lrish measure varied according to the nature of 
the land. The h'ish tdition of laud-mcasurement, still by no means ohs,lete, 
was based on the quantity of lire stock that a given ava couhl support. 

 " .D' fliachabh af an ehonsabal eéid beith ceathrar i* eeithre .flchid af a gcosaibh agus d" fhol- 
mhughodh sé.ffr dé«g, agus is é eeal a dtéid a folmhtghadh sin, cuid deichneabhair ag consabal an chéid 
, agus euid edigir ag marasgal an tire féi»-agus cuid flr ag gallglaeh tighearna." The whole 
of thie interesting document will be round in " An Léightheoir Gaedhealaeh" (Gaelie League publi- 
cations), p. 85, plJnted from the faesimile in Gilbert's National MSS. of Ireland. The Roman 
çtnturi« also in actual sexwice suffered a customary abatement and contained «)ni)- sixty men. 
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H'nce no doubt the extent of thc tricha cét was variable according to 
the fertility and pol)ultion of the district. 
154. The fise of the great scps, about the commencement of the Christian 
peri)d in Irelaud, must bave geatly changed the Ider political suhdivisin 
of the count5", sometimes dividing and s«)metimes combining the nore ancient 
petty states, lu somc iusmces the trich cét alTears to have snrvived as 
a petty state. In othcrs, itis dividcd letween two distinct political organisa- 
ti«)ns. In othe's as mtmy  ten tricha céts fiwm the kingdom of a single 
sept. There may well have heen instances in which the early ter'itoritl state 
was split into fragments, though there is a visible tendency down to the 
seventeenth centm3,, when the bars)nies )f the English regime were marked out, 
to adhere to remotely mcient territorial delimitations. The following passage 
(Lecan, 460), descrihing the territofies possessed by 1)il Cuim, is instructive 
155. Ul«ul C'httind amlso.fo E'iad .i. Fit B'ey ocus Fit Midi ocus Fi" Th ulach 
occis Co'co Rou,l« a a-i,gnais « bail ch» dr«wadaib ac«. Z i«Mso i«utsble .i. 
La.Oc vous Gailcn[It octts ta Aidnc ocus Hui A«da thlba ocres ha seacht nDculbna 
ocas leth-t.'icha edt Uei'cu" oews leth-tricha cher T««llai[I Mo(lurae octts t'icha 
cher bi'ce mBih'. C'lund Uhaiul .i. fiche b, ffi ha (olama oeus t'ieha ehhl  
k'iti Gall o«u.s Ai'yiMla  inorro se«wht tricha ehct dcc indt? es d«ich trieha 
6%fiuil Eog«ti ocres d«h'h trieha Ccniuil Cotaill ocw b.ith-t.richa Ceniuil 
oem leith-t'ieha Ciuil ttAe,ttfftesa ocas leith-trieha Fe" Ttd«tch ocres deich trichq id 
eét B'eiJ)i oets d«h.h trieha Hua J][aiïe aeht tri tteatha ,nama .i. Sodai ocres 
Dal ,t»'-uilhn« ocas l/uin/er 3[«til Findait. B'l 3Iui'eadaig 3Iuil&athain oets 
Sil E'iait ,eic Eueh[«tch] Muigmedoin i each du irait ocres la da Chai2n'i .i. 
U«i'pï'i Jb»" D'oma (qiub la eloind iachï'««eh meic Lhaeh Muidmedoi ocres 
Ua iï'i 0 Uia'd«t ht Fi'u Midi. 5'il D«th i o elad Uleoaachla co Codna ich Cloindi 
Painl. 3heint«" Jherehada eona eoibnesuib oeus Clad Coscra O. Fi" Um«till 
156. Sil Fia«hach Sui[g]di meic Feidlimid Rechtm«ir .i. Coe'co'l'i la Go'(td i 
(%uhtchtaib dia mbai Diarm(tid Hua D«ibte ocus ui Uhuitd con, fine««daib 
.i. tei'" 0 Corco'th'i cor" dkhttit'sed cl«-«nd T«tidc »tei« Ceint neic Aililla Ulaim 
a Mulnin ocus is do Corco'tri Hui Dob«ilean 
Hui Ailell di(t roibi Mac Liag .i. in fili. « Deisi im,)rro do cloitd Fiachach 
gai[g]di .i. deich t'icha.cet iatib cotut Ji)cheueloib i t-tym«is S'm«tinc .i. lcith- 
lricha cet ira a" sl&ht 5t'm, ulnc neic C''hai W neic 6ltai" nd Sen(ie meic 
ç'ealtc[h]air meic Uitheochair dia nd«achaid af cend Cealtchai" dial mabtha 
- Read ehC. The writing, whieh had become dira, bas been inked in at this place by.a later hand. 
"- u Here ends a page. The leaves bave been misploeed in binding, and the continnation is ¢onnd at 
39_a 1. The partieulrs of ('lann Chuind in Onom. Goed. are to be amended acco'dingly. 
 Ruad intib. 



Fit Bill ocu,, 
157. Fotharta 
 meie 'i«Himhl E,'«tmair .1. m« .«ii. bt]«o't«« i« c.«h b.iIi itail. 
158. "The foll,wiug are (',)m's race tht'oughout h'el«ud : Fit Breg and 
Fit Midi (the mon ,,l' ih'ega and Meal.h), alibi b'il' T]mlaeh ami I'oreu Roide. 
apart t'r,lli what they lin.ve of immigrauts. The latter arc these: Luigui and 
Gailing and the SaiLhni and Iii Ae(ia off Odba ami the seveu Dellmai and tho 
half tricha c6t »f (Mircne ami the hall trieha cét of Tellach M,(iaran ami the 
tricha c6t of Fir Bill) The race of (',mt, [to resmae] : thc twenl,y townlauds 
(hundrcds) of the C.lamain, and the tricha c6t .f Fine çlall, and tho Aigialla 
moreover, coutainig sevcuteeu tricha c6ts, aud the teu tricha cdts 
nEogain, and the tcu tricha c6ts of 
uÉudai, aml t, hc hall tricht 
of Fir Yula,h," and thc feu tricha céts of I,r(flnc, and tho teu tricha cdts of 
Ui Maiui, exccpt thr«e tuatha, namcly S)gain and l);il Druitlme ami Muintor 
Mail Fimi;[it. The race of Muircdach Muillethan ami thc race of Briauson of 
E-chu Muigmed6iu vheresoever they are, and the Cairbres, namely Cairbre 
M6r of lh'uim Olial 1)clongig fo t, hc li Fiachrach maic Echach Muigmed6in 
ami Cairlvc Ua Ciarda belcmging t, the Men of Meath. The race of Dathi 
from Clad C«machla t; Codtach of (%ml l'uiut. Muintcr 3Iurchada with 
their kiusf«dk, and Claml Chcscraig. The Men of Umall with their 
branches. 
159. "The race of Fiachu Suigde son of Feidlimid Iechtmar, uanaely : Corcu 
Fit Tri at Coraim in Commcht, of whom was Diarmaid Ua Duibne, and the 
Ui Chuimt with their fmilics, [fc.merly] petty kings of Corcu Fit Tri until the 
race of Tadg sou of Clan s.u of Ailill Aulom from Munster dispossessed [them] : 
and of Couru Fit Tri are thc Ui Dobaildn and Ui ] uimchaichig and Ui Ailella, 
of whom was Mac Liag the poct. Thc D6si, moreover, are of the lCC of Fiachu 
Sudc; they, with their uuder-septs, c.utain ten tt'icha céts, uot reckoning 
the Semaine, i.e., a hall tricha c6t who arc descended from Semuine sou of 
Ccchang sou of Celtar or fretin Semaine son of ('eltchar son of Uithechal' 
when thc coscquencc of slaying Blai Brugaid through jealousy in his fort 
went against Ccltchar; and thc Ddsi of Brega arc lmt reckoncd therein 
i.c. in thc ten tricha c6ts). Fir Bill and Fit Asail arc of the race of Fiachu 
Suigde. 

 This tt'icha cét appears to be the modern barony of Farbill in Westmeath (35,447 stature act'es). 
 Fartul]agh barony in Westmeath contains 37,552 stature actes. 
 A genealogical fiction, since their traditional eponym was Nia Semon, oee under moeeu .çth 
R.I.A. PROC., VOL. XXIX., 8ECT. C. [16 
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160. "The 
Eochu Find 
they are. '' 

Pïoceedin.qs o.f the Ro!l«l [rish Acadcm!]. 
Foth,irt who went t.o Leinst.er ,rc of the r,ce of" 
Fuath nAirt, i.e. the scw:n F,t.hairt in cvcry place whcre 

161. Compared with the account in Keating, the hwegoing contemplates a 
mueh sm,ller extent of the t.rich eét. Cenél f'olmill. Cenél nE,gain, and 
Airgia.lla comprise :17 tvi(.h c6ts. These occupy mueh less than the lnodern 
Ulster, as they d[) n,,t comprise the c,,unties of Antvim, l).wn, and Cavan. 
The ancient Ulster of Kcating's cc,»unt, s,,mcwht larger tlmu thc ln,.lel'n 
province, contains only thirty-six tricha céts. 
162. We can assign  lwvi,,1 t,, the Lecan statemcnt. It is earlier tlmu the 
Norman occupation of Mcath at thc -lose of the twelfth century, and later 
t,lmn the death of Mac Liag in 1016. If is likely tha.t thc tricha c6t varied 
a.ccording to the p,q)ulati, m at dillbrent l,erit, ls, and thtt Keatmg s accotmt is 
referahle t-  rime when the country was less popuhms than in the eleventh 
ud twelfth centuries. 
163. Two modern baa',)nies retain the naine tricha, Tr,ugh (an Tridclm, 
Tncha Cét Cladag), 37,377 stat.ute acres, in co. M,,naghan, and Trughanacmv 
(T. an Aicmc), 195,282 stature actes, in Kerry. 
164. Other instances from Ononi. Gocd. are :-- 

Tr[elm Baguine = lxronies Boylagh and Banagh, co. I),megal. 
,, Cairbri = bar. Cal'bury, c,. Sligo. 
"Fricha cét Cera, apparently somewhat lalger thau bar. Carra, co. 
Mayo. 
.... Cialmchta = aucient kingdoln cf Cianacht ]lreg. 
.... Cualnge, perhaps = kingdom of Conaflle. 
,, Emt lnicNeill = trcha Enna = two bars. of Raph,e, eo. 
D.neg'd. 
.... For nArda = bal, of Corcolurae and lhn'ren, c-. Çlare 
= aneient kilgdoln of Corcu Mu J)ruad. 
.... Mugdorn, perhaps=bar. Çrem, me (Crich M.), o,. Monaghal. 
.... lin nOilén = bar. Islands, co. Clare. 
.... ha Soill = ban Lecale, co. I)own. 
Tricha Eog'aiu = two bars. Inishowen, co. Donegal. 
,, Luigdech = bar. Kilmacrenan, co. Donegal. 
,, Med6nh = bar. BanTroe , or part thereof, co. Cork. 

165. O'Donovan's Supplt. to O'P, eilly's Dicç. has : "Rig : ' ri ïig,' ïex 
,'egulo''wm, a chier whose authority was recognized by seven petty chieftains. 

 This is a frequent phrase with reference to peoples scattered apart in various territories. 
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H. 3. 18, p. 14." //[ J.i!! he'e seems t Ie a cty,)l,,gical gh»ss u '¢i'i 
= fo + 'L For" chier" and" chicftils," round "l¢iug" ami "kigs." 
166. Thc tra(litiol tiret suzcrainty ovcr sCVCl lctty l(ilgS cçuferred a 
spccial grade is clsewhc'e excml»lificd. Cp. 4::, al.c, whcrc, besides the 
Thc cal'lier al,,l lcSSel' [Ulstcl' ,t' lJ,c ]l'il,l is ]CI'C imlli,'d. 1,, thc dcfcat 
«f the h'ish l'icts by Ui Néill t [Sil, l)aie L«lhair ((l. 562 AU), WhCl, the 
l'lots lost thcir tcl'rit,'y wcst »f the ]lal,,, thCil" l, iug Acd ]l'CCc is s[,kel of 
as leadil,g scve, «thcr l'ict, isl ki,,gs. 11, the l,««l, ,f l,lghts, [l'C[ll([ is 
divided il,t, scvcn chier l(il,g,l«l,S, wh«»sc l;il,gs Imvc 1, suzc'ail cXCCl»t the 
kil,g ,f [relal,d. This dL'isi,l, SCel,,S i,» r(.p'esc,t al ideal rathcl" t]ml, n 
actualit,y, fol. ifs lai' as Olle ,.;rai jll,[gc fl',lll ,l]lcl" ci(lclccs, the kigs 
)sraige, TuadmulUa, ]hviflC,t«[ Çem:l C,)lmi}l. lCllmps lso thc kilgS of 
litl'lllllllla (E«g;lmcht l»,cha ],6il)ami lh'cga, WCl'C quitc as idCl,cndclt as 
the seven chier kilgs ilt thc I;«,olç «1' l,ghls. [1 I)'Maelc,m¢il'e's MUlstcr 
Anlals (R. 1. A. coq,y), the kings of Cashcl arc usually called kilgs 
of Cashel ald I)C811IOII(i, imlicating tiret they WCl'e ll,t 8UZCl'aills «)f west 
and lmrth MUllSLCl'. l"l'ollt ;iii Cal'ly pe'iod iii the liuih CCllLlll'y 
the Airgialla seem te» hae a«lmitte«l thc sUZCl'ailty o[' ç'elél 
c«th Leith(: 5ç«it ,t»t«h (l:l: 249 b 15, H. 3. 18, l,ge 580, and see 
AU S26). Hcce pc'h«l,s t.hc «lsence of alty statemeut »f tril,utes due tu the 
kiug «J Ai'gialla il t.he l,,«,k of Rights. Flanl Maiuistrech, i his 
quoted ly me (R. [. A. l'r,ceeiings, xxvii, G. 6, l'- 138), llalllC8 seven chier 
kiugs in his tilnc. Six f thesc ;record with the B)ok ç,f lights. For the 
seventh ho omits Airgialla ;(t«l suhstituLes I'ega. CUl O Lothchiu, 
referriug to the alleged CillLClll.s ([ the "l'salte' of Ta'a," s)s that if relis of 
" seven chier kings of irelaml,'" who a'e " the rive kings of the Fifths, the kig 
of Irelaud ld hcr higl kilg (sul_,liug)" Il 851 1, 3 ((»''iy is « margimtl 
alllCll(llncllt Of ai'dri), l'ci'Imams the 1,eculiu ([csilmti(l, i b'cht»«J, ' the 
Scvcnth," ri,l,lied to «,le «,f/.he l(.tl)" kilg(lçts tf 5[Ulstor. had its origiu in 
this way (sec  106) 

I(;j 
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INI)EX. 

Thc numbers refer to tire secti»us. 

Absdanaig 27 a 
acht 41 
Aie}ml', gedtire si»g. 57 
Aidni 23 
Airbl.ige 38 
Airgia]la 27, 28, 62, 64, 68, 69, ll4, 128, 155 
Ail'mUllla 44  
ailhcch(ualha 10.26, 51, 85,102, 1O3, 125, 127 
Altl'aige 44 n, 46 n 
Amanchah-e 38 t 
*Arai, Amid 8, 28, 38 u, 83, 87 
Artr(a)igc 46, 48, 87, 94 
.4 tccolli 3 
Auteg 136 
aui, avi it sept-names 52 
avi i oghams 55 56 
hvi Axems 57 

baite (biataig) 140 
Benntl-aige 127 
Bibraete 41, 50 
Bibraige 37, 40, 50 
]lail'ige 46 
bodagas 25 
Bolgraige 51, 127 
Bo|gthuath 51, 127 
Boonrige 40, 46 
Breccraige 44 
Bl'eifne 155 
Brittani 10 

Caenraige 136 
Cailtrige 44 
Cairbrige 27 a 
Cairige 46 
Canachta 41 
Caraige 46 
Cashel, early leislory, 44 . 101 
Cat|l==3000 ne 145 
Cathmlge 10 

Footnotes are indicated by '" »." 

Cattraige 46, 105 
Celrige 46 
cenél i vpt-mtme., 71 etc. 
Cerdraige 51 
Cerrlge = Ciarraige 44 
Cianaeht 40, 41,46 , 88. 109, 123 
Cal'ralge 22. 27 «, 41 t 46, 48 83, 84, 91. 123 
cland i» 8C]ll-lttltCS 77 etc. 
Chtnda Dedad 12 
Colamah 155 
Colmille 44 n 91 120, 121 
Conchubuirne 40, 16 u 
Conmaicne 84 
Çommchla 4» 40, -I 1 
*Coraind 9 
Corbetrige 51 
Corbraige 40, 51 
Coreaib 84 
Col'eu 29, 33 
Corcu (alphabetic list) 35 
Andsoe 46 
Athrach 100 
Auloim 40 
Bairdni 40 
Baicinn 40, 83 92 
Bibuir 37, 40, 50 
Birn 40 46  
Cede 40 
Chéin 40 
Codlun 40 
Cormaic Lagen 40 
Cuirn(d} 9, 40 
Culla 46 
Dhlann 40, 46 n 
Druithne 40 
Duib 40 46 94 
Duibne 40, 44 , 46, 48, 83 92 
Dula 40 
Echach 40 
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Corcu Echa«.h Elc 1 I I 
Ele 138 
Fhaig 47 
Fiacbach 40 
Fit" Tri 46, 156 
Inomain 94 
Loegde 40, 44 n, 46, 83 
Luachra 40, 47 
Luigdech 46 
Luigne 40 
Maige Locha 47 
Maigen 40 
Moga t0 
Mu Druad (Cor«umrtlad) 10, S3 
Ncchtae 40, 46, t8 
()che 40, 46n. 48 
I)ircthe(n) 46 » 
Riada 40 
Rinn 46 
Roide 46,155 
Sai 40 
Sogain (Suigin) 20. 43 133 
Themne 40 
Temrach 47 
Thenead 
Tethba 47 
hUiniche 44 n 
Ulad 40, 133 
corio 38 n 
Coriondi 9 
Con-ind 9 
Creccraige 46 
Cathr,dge 4 
Cruithenchlhr 10 
Cruithentuath 1o, 128 
Cruithni 10, 28, 91 107, 114, 
121, 122, 128 
Cuallachta 41 
Cugennaehto 41 
Cuinme 40, 155 
eui 38 n 
Cuirenrige 9 40, 46  
Cuirrige 46 

Dalmine 46 
Dhhine 40, 44 n, 83 
dhl 29, 32 
Dal (alphabetical list} 34 
Aengusa Masca 40 

lib, 116, 120, 

Araidi 46u, 91, 107, 114, 115, 116, 118, 
119, 120, 122 
A uluim 40 
Baiscinn 40 
Bardeni 40, 46n, 107, ll2, 113 
Birn(d) 40, 46 
Buachalla 46 
Buain 40, 46 
Cais 46 », 83, 107 
Céin 40, 107, 109 
Cte 40, 46, .t9, 107, i12, 113 
C»irpri 44 u (bis). 87, 106 
('onchubuir 40. 46 
Condad 46 
C«,nhmin 40 
Cormaic 4 b 46 », 87 
l:ualni 46 
Cuinn 40, 46 t, 64, 70, 107, 155 
Cuirb t0 
Cit'c. 40 
Dhlann (Dallgiu) 40, 46 
Duitme 40 
1)ruithne 40 
Eehach 40, 46 
Eogain 40 107, 111 
Fiachach 24, 2.5, 26 40, 83, 107 111, 156 
Fiachach Éle 111 
Fiatach 46n 107, 111» 114, i15» 117 122 
Imde 46 
Luigni 40, 44 
Macorp 44 
Maigcn, Maigin 40, 46 
lIaign% Maigui 40, 46 
Maignenn 44 
Maugnae 40 
Me Druad 40 
Messe Corb 87 
Moeoirp 44 
Mo Dala 44 
Mo Dula 40 
Moga 40 
Musca 40 
Nat (= Niad) Corp 107, 110 
Niacorp . 44 n 
1iad Niath) Corb 47, 58» 70, 76, 87 
Réti, Riata(i), Riada 2, 40, 46, 92, 107 
Runtir 46 
Saflni 46 n 
U]ad 40, 
DaHni 19 
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Dartraige 46 
Deda 12, 22 
déis, déisi[u]s, 24, 25, 26 
Delbna, 84, 88, 123» 155 
Descert Cliach 87 
Dési 24» 25, 26, 44 n, 83, 101, 104, 105, 10il, 
156 
Dubrige 40. 46, 94 
Eboth 135 » 
Ebudae htsulae 135 
Eginrige 46 
li 11, 46, 83, 111, 134 
Emenchairi 38 » 
Eoganacht 40, 44, 44 t, 60, 70, 75, 76, 101, III 
Chaisil 61, 83 
Glennamnaeh 83 
Locha Léiu 83 
Raithlenn 83 
feminiue 31, 48, 49, 54, 55, 56 
from oeeapations 51 
spurious 48 
grainn , , 12, 2, gfi, 92, 113, 117, 123 
riu 12 
rna = Érainn 
sractae 41 

.fëmbdne eponyms 31, 48, 49, ,54, 55, 56 
Fëni 13 
Fine Gall 155 
Fir Asail 1,56 
Bill 155» 156 
Bolg 51 n, 127 
Breg 155 
Domnann 129 
Moree 130 
Ruisen 131 
Taiden 51 
Tulach 15,5 
Umaill 155 
".Five Fifths o.f Ireland "' 97 
fortuatha 102, 123, 124 
Fothairt 14, 28, 43, 46n, 123, 157 
fo«fold division of peoples 87, 88 
free ,tates 82, 83, 84 

Gabraige 37 
Gttifin(n)e 46 n 
Galati, snbdivi«iot t,f 87 

Galing 5, 1,5, 28, 88, 123, 155 
Gali6in, Gale6in 4, 16» 93» 96 
Garbmige 46 n 
Gaul, states of 86, pagt, ciei 
Gaulish immoralion 44 u 
Genealogieal uneertainty 64 
(;eaealogies, spurious 95, 103 
Greccraige 46 84 

Itiberni, t[ibernia 12 

far, lait, lari 12, 44 n, 46 
Iarna 12 
Ibdaig 134, 135 
lbh Iaoghaire 53 
lerni, Iernis, Iernos 12 
-i»ion 39 
interehane of colh'etiee nomes 40 
Iueerta 12 
 [reri, Ireriu 12 
Irerni 12 
Iwerddon 12 

Korku Reti 46 

Lagin 4, 6, 17, 44 a, 87, 107, 123, 12: 
Des Gabra 97 
Tuath Gabuir 96, 97 
IAtaraige 46, 48 
land measure, ancient Irish. 153 
legion = cath 146 
Leth Cuinn included Lcinster 110 
Leth Moga = JFmtster 11 
L6igis 29, 46n, 48, 91, 121, 123 
loinges 26 
Logobardi 46 n 
Luaehair Fellubair 22 
Luaigni 23, 44 n 
Lueeni 8 
Luguirne 46 
Luigne 23, 4 n, 84, 123, 155 
Lune, barony of 44 n 

Maeedonia» Irish amdoyy with 150 
Maie Umoir 125 
Manaig IS 
Manapi i l S 
Maugdoirn = Mugdoima 
M:tuginrige 40 



Menraige 46 
Moccu 30, 42, 43, 4.5 
lloccu ( alphabeticai list) 46 
Ciara 48 
Duibne 48 
Ech(d)ach 43 
Elich, 143,1d 
Fit Cetea 49 
Fit Roide 49 
lait 12 
Laitue 48 
Nechte 48 
Neth Semott 51 
Ochae 48 
Sogin 20 133 
loc]ttaine, Mochthulnde, 16 n 
M«naig 18 
mucoi 30, 42 
(ulphabetieal /ist) 4 t 
Dovinias 48 
Qerai 48 
Sogini 20, 133 
Mugdoirn 5, 19.28.94 95 
muintcr in sept names 77 etc. 
][unster, aeient et«»t f, 44 
Museraige 40, 83 

-ne 29, (alphabetical list) 39 
Nechtarge, ]N'eehtt«tige 37, 40. 46, 48 
Nia 8egamon 44 n 
No(i)srige 46 

R- stems 57 
Raissin, Resin, Ruisin 131 

-tige 29, 36, 37, 38 
(alph,«betical list) 38 
rigiou 37, 89 
Ro(i)thrige 44 n 
Romau and Irish store and 
similar 140 etc. 

army originally 

Saîrige 40 
Saithne, 8aidne 40, 155 
8aithrige 4(} 
8eiathrige 51 
&'ott 3 
Seehtmad 83, 105, 106 
8egomo 4t n 
Segorigienses, 'ieani, 89 
8cm(m)uine, Sera(on)tige 411, 46 n, 51. 156 
Sen-chommchta 93 
Sen-l'ainn 132 
seren king« under a ehief king 165, 166 
sil 33 
in sept names 77 etc. 
Cuinn 123, 124 
mBirn 46 n 
slicht in sept-names 77 ele. 
soerthuatha 102, 107, 123, 124 
Sogain 20, 43, 44, 46.91, 121, 155 
8ogrge 20 
Sortraige 94 
Sparta, Irish aualogy u, ith, 149 
8uobraige 94 
surnames as titles 53 
in ua 53 

teglach in sept-names 77 etc. 
tellach in sept-»ames 77 etc. 
Temenrige 40, 46 
tetrar«hies in Galatia 87 
Ïeecraige 87 
torche, toirge 26 
ïratraige 46 n, 87 
tributary states 82, $3, 84 
trieha eét 137 etc. 
tuath, grades of 102 
exteut o/98, etc. 
meauings of 81, te. 
speeial gods of 99 
Tuath Aitheehda 93, 96 
Cathbarr 51, 85 
Chruithnech 128 
Domnrmn 129 



Tuath Egdha (=Fidga) 96 
Fer uDomnamt 129 
Fer More 125, 130 
Fer Ruisen 131 
Fidga 93 96 
5[ac nUmoir 125 
Mochtaine, Mocht]minde 46 n 
.'i[orcc 125, 130 
Ovhmain(e) 93, 96 
Raisel, Resen, Ruisen 4o, 125, I,I 
Semon to, 51 
SOll - ]|l«.|l II 132 
Ua Carra 85 

Tuath Ua Cathbarr 85 
Tuatha Fore 184, 135 
Iboth 134, 135 
Taiden 51 

Uaithni 23, 83, 134, 136 
ui in sept-mmes, 52 et,.., period of 59, 61 
Ulaid 4, 21, 107, ll., ll4, 115, ll,, 12), 121. 
122 
Unmll 84 

léllaleri, lIM, ri 22 
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PLACE-NAMES AND FAMILY NAMES. 
lY JOllN MACEILL. 

Read Jhu, 27. Published A, 30, 1013. 

TI-IE list of place-names of Clare Island collected in tbis paper will, I trust, 
be round to bave a scientific value from several distinct standpoints. The 
Ordnance Survey maps do hot aire at recording fully tlm topographical 
names for divisions of land less than ttwnlands; tbere is probably no 
principle on which they act in inserting or omitting the names of smaller 
divisions.  The townland names have acquired a sort of legal status, and 
thereby a definite degree of public rccognitiou, and yet in many instances the 
division of the country into townlands has been a marrer of arbitrary choice. 
Most of the townlands are, no doubt, divisions marked out and named by 
ancient tradition. In a lrge munber, however, new names bave been 
substituted in recent times for the ohl names, and even within living 
memory new townlands bave been created at the will, apparently, of the 
landowners. For examl»le, 1 bave been unable to trace the naine of the 
townland of Hazelbrook, in which I was once resideut, at Portmarnock, C0. 
Dublin, in any record earlier than i840. intil about tbat rime, the land 
now so named was part of another townland. How satisfactory the topography 
by townlands is may be judged from the fact that some of them contain 
less than 40 acres and others more than 4,000. In Clare Island, the town- 
land of Fawnglass contains 75 acres 2 roods and 14 perches, and the 
townland of Bunnamohaun contains 1182 acres 1 rood and 3 perches. 
The Ordnance Survey map, on the scale of six iuches to the toile, names no 
subdivision of the latter towland, which is about two mlles long and ont 
mlle broad and coml)rises more than one-fourth of the island. ]unnamohaun 
now contains no human habitation, and consists almost cntirely of rough 
grazing and waste land. tut the naine shows that part of it was formerly 
inhabited, since it means " the low ground of the cabins." It is further 
evident that this naine bas been artificially extended in signification. "The 
low ground" must have been the western side of the islaud, or a portion 

 The six-ineh maps of Clare Island contain just one naine, hot well transliterated, of a smaller 
division, ' Rooaunbeg." out of the many recorded in flis paper; the muh larger adjoining 
division, tuam i]6p, is hot named on the map (Mayo 84). 
... 'oc., vo. xzx. A  
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thcreof ; but at present the townland so named happens to include the whole 
ridge of Choc MOL which is the highest part of the islaud. 
Thc hish place-names, as they appear on the Ordnace maps, are often so 
distorted that the semblance of the originals is wholly obscured. The effort 
to represent the sounds of the names to au eye accustomed to English 
spelling cornes often very wide of its mark. The majority of the names on 
the Clare Island maps are a record chiefly oï the faflure oï an in, possible 
task. lIany of them can convey no eveu proximate notion of the so(md to a 
reader of English, and are mvre likely to misguide than to guide  reader oï 
Irish. It was doubtless the ditïiculty of dealing with such material that 
caused the Ordnance Sm'vey ofllcer to gct confused occasionally, hot only as 
to the ïorms of names, but also as to the places to which the nmnes belonged. 
note that in atlascs for general educational use, place-names in Scotland, 
which are commonly spoke with their Gaelic pronunciation, are pnted in 
their Gaelic spelling ; and if this method fails to indicate the pronunciation 
to everybody, it yet secures historical accuracy. The other method, used in 
our Ordnance maps, fails in both respects.  
The scantiness oï prehistoric ad early historic structm'es in Clare Island 
has been noted iu Mr. Westropp's paper (Part 2) The place-names bring 
under notice two sites, each named idhei, oï which one, in the townland of 
Glen, is probably an artificial tumulus, and the other, near the lighthouse, 
seens rather to be a natural hillocL In both cases certanty could only 
follow exploration. The economic history of the island gathers a few facts 
from topography, and even a few ïacts are oï more scicntific value than ny 
number oï fancies. The general history and ethnography of the island cannot 
afford to ignore the rather remarkable evidence contained in the list oï 
surnames. 
Professor Wilson, in his paper on "Agriculture and ifs History," Clare 
Island Survey, Part 5, has stated the problem, "How ïar were the older 
Clare islanders true Celts, and how far were they modified in blood and in 
economy and custom by the Norsemen ?" /k large proportion of the ïamily 
names bring with them a sufficient historical record fo solve this problem 
ai least fo the extent of enabling us o state if afresh on a structural basis of 
ascertained lacis. Of true Celts, as a distinct race, ancient history and 
modern ethnology are alike ignorant. There is no Celtic racial type; and 
the only precise meaning that can be attached or ever has been attached 
fo the naine Celts is that if denotes a peolle whose language is or was 
Celtic. We have evidence that Clare ]sland once contained a population 

 The more accurate preservation of the place-names of Wales, besides enabling some dull folk to 
think themselves humorous, bas greatly facilitated the study of Welsh history and archaeology. 
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largely, if 
than the 
mainlaud 
centuries, 

lmt lnainly, represeuting rcial elements older in western Europe 
Celts. We have lso evidence, in Clare Island and the adjoining 
districts, of ahnost incessant streams of ilnmigration during many 
and these streams can be traced to many parts, hot of Ireland 

alone, but of the continent of Europe, not in legend but in fully authenticated 
history. So far as I know, there is no evidence of ny colony of lgorsemen 
in or near lhe island during the period of the lgorse migrations; but the 
surnames bear witness to the presence in some degree of a later-coming 
IIebridean element which is largely of lgorse descent. 
Some of the place-names will be seen to reflect bygone conditions of 
agriculture. Tua" M6r, the naine of what remains of the lnost westerly 
village, means "the great bleachgreen." Another place is called ueo Taa'tha, 
"the bleachgreens." The present generation in Clare ]sland bas never seeu 
a field of growing flax ; much less has it had any experieuce of the spinniug of 
liuen thread or the weaving and bleching «)f the linen fabric. Yet these 
things were familiar to every generation from the Great Famine back to a 
rime much earlier than the first appearance of the lgorsemen on the Irish coast. 
The "l'arliamentary Gazettecr "of 1845, lu tbe article on Wesl.port, gives the 
following information on the authority of Mr. ]nglis, who wrote in 1834 with 
reference to the linen industry :-- 
"The linen trade in this district, and most probably in other districts, is the 
source of all the extras which are obtained beyond the absolute necessaries of 
life. The land is let in very small portions ; 7 or 8 acres is about the usual size 
of a " take." Potatoes are raised for the family consumption ; grain, to pay 
the rent ; and the flax is destined for clothing aud extras. The decline of the 
linen trade has produced great want of eml)loymeut ; and the coudition of 
the agiculturists throughout these districts bas very much deteriorated ..... 
The linen trade was extensively carried on here; and eight years ago as 
many as 900 pieces were measured and sold on a market-day. Now the 
quantity scarcely averages 100 pieces. Taking the wbole district, including 
Westport, Castlebar, Newportpratt,  aud Ballinrobe, about 500 pieces are 
sold weekly; and about 30,000 persous are supposed to be more or less 
employed lu tbe trade. No trade ves such universal employment as this ; 
not fewer than 60 persons are employed, from first to last, in preparing a web 
of linen." 
The word gon't, "a cornfield," is of frequent occurrence among the place- 
names in the more cultivated parts of the island. The "l)arliamentary 
Gazetteer" says of Clare Island : "Much grain is shipped for Westport ; 
large quantities of sea-manure are landed; and about 340 men and boys 

 Newport, Co. Mayo. 
A2 
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divide their cares between farlning and the fisheries." The working male 
population then was about equal to the entire population at present. From 
Westport, in 1835, the export of corn, meal, and flour amounted fo 
14,624 tons. Consderable shipments of corn were formerly ruade at 
Iqewport ; but they do lmt now exceed 1,000 tous a year, most of the trade 
having bcen removed to Westport." Corn, like linen, has long ceased to be 
a staple article of commerce in the district of Clew Bay. The authority 
quoted makes no mention of the export of lire stock from Clare Island at the 
period 1841-1845. In [r. Kilgallon's account of the recent export trade, 
quoted in 1)rofessor Wilson's pal)er, p. 45, there is no grain or other tillage 
produce, only lire stock and wool. Since 1845, the industrial civilization of 
the island, aml indced of thc mainland for the nlost part, has been lapsing 
ri'oto the agricultural and malmfacturing to the pastoral stage. 
Among othcr kinds of grain, we lmed hot doubt that wheat was grown in 
Clarc Island, as elsewhere in Irclmd, from prehistoric rimes. The Irish names 
for wheat, c'uithncacht and tuirca%u, cannot be dated as borrowed words. The 
word c'uithncacht seems to have originally meant " Pictish produce," from 
Cruithni, the Irish naine of the licts, vho formed a large element in the 
prehistoric and early historic population. There was forlnerly a water-mill on 
the island. A small group of houses, where the norheru rond crosses the 
strealn in the townland of Maure, is still called «t Mdlcann, " the mill." 
The stream is Abhainn a.t Mhuilbt.t, "the river of the mill," and it flows 
froln Zoch a% 117tuiliwn, " Loughavullin, .... the lake of the mill." M«ilca%n 
appears to be a loauword from Latin, but is of great antiquity in Irish. A 
legend ascrihes the invention of watermills to Cormac lnac Airt, a pagan king 
of Ireland. In A.D. 651, two sons of ]lathmac, king of Ireland, went 
marauding in Leinster. They were pursued, and forced to hide themselves 
in the wheel of a corn-mill. The mill was set in motion, and the two princes 
were crushed to death. Verses ruade on this event are thus translated by 
Kuno Meyer :-- 
0 mill 
that hast ground corn of wheat, 
ïhis was hot a grinding of oats (?) 
Thou groundest on Cerball's grandsons. 
The grain the mill grindeth 
Is hot oats, but if is red wheat : 
Of the bralmhes of the great tree was 
The ïeed of Mael-odru's mill.  

 tlibernica Minora, ed. by Kuno Meyer, p. 73. See also the Annals of Ulster, A.]). 650 (-- 651). 
The word translated" oats "(?) in the first stanza is s¢rblinà = or, in the Annals, serbamà. It seems 
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The minute nomenclature of the coast-line is inherited from a time when 
the business of fishiug gave more occupation to the islanders than it does at 
present. During the years 1890 to 1902, I was accustomed to spend a 
considerable part of my summer holidays in the middle island of the Aran 
group in Galway Bay, and had thus an excellent opportunity of closely 
observing the manner of lire of thc inhabitants, which must somewhat resemble 
the former life in Clare Island before receut ecouomic changes had corne into 
operation. That similar changes have not worked ont in Aran is irobably 
due to the unfitness of the islands for corn-growing on a commercial scle, 
and for pastoral existence. The extensive growing of corn for export in places 
like Clare Islaud lnust have operated on habits of lire in the saine direction as 
the economic division of labour uuder modern industrial conditions has 
affected the worlSng population of manufacturing districts. In highly 
developing one form of industry it must have induced a degree of atrophy in 
other forms. The collapse of the staple iudustry, consequent on the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, found the rural COlnnunity unable to restore the varied 
industrial activities of their former existence. Pasturage, a still similer 
pursuit, took the place of corn-growing, but was less productive, and ultimately 
more than three-fourths of the population disappeared. 
Iii Inishmaan, tbe middle island of  ran, these changes did hot take place. 
The area of the island is lcss tban two-thirds of the area of Clare Island, and 
most of the surface is bal'e rock. There is no peat, and the islanders have to 
buy their fuel from Connemara. In 1841 there were seventy-eight familles 
in Inishmaan. When I was visiting it there were over seventy families. Except 
the school-teachers and their households, the whole population of working age 
were engaged in a great variety of occupations--fisbing, the curing of fish, and 
the preparation of fishing-apiaratus ; even fishing-line, of excellent quality, 
was ruade from thread; there being no safe h,rbonr for sailing-boats, the 
only boat used was the curach, manipulated with such skill and ease that the 
boat and the rowers seemed tobe parts of one active and highly organized 
animal ; rock-fishing was also practised ; every suitable patch of ground was 
cultivated, chiefiy for potatoes and iTe, the chief use of l.ve being to supply 
straw for thatching, and the thatch of the houses was annually renewed. 
Tearly all the clothing worn bymen and women was the product of their 

fo mean "[material for] bitter aie." In fact, Meyer quotes a variant reading, which bas hot the 
negative and might be rendered: " It was a g.inding for bitter ale thon groundest on Cerball'- 
4escendants." In the second stanza the ordinary wo'4 corca, now coirce, is used, meaning "oats." 
The mention of "red wheat " is inteesting, as implying that the red and white va'ieties were both 
known. " The great tree ' means the monarchical line of Niall of the ll'ine Hostages. 
The two men were sons of Blathmac, king of Ireland (L 665 or 668), son of Aed Sl'£ae king of 
Ireland ( 604), son of Diarmait king of Ireland (f 565 or 572), son of Cerball. 
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own industry ; their shoes were oï untanned hide, and were so suitable for 
the rocky surïace of the island that I was always glad to substitnte a pair of 
them for my boots. The hides for making shoes were bought in Galway, and 
cost about £1 each. A patch of osiers belonged to each bouse, and tbe 
weaving of baskets was a household occupation. The preparation of kclp was 
another industry common to all; most householders possessed a few sheep, 
a cow, a mare, or a donkey, and some pigs; tbe pigs and the surplus offspring 
of the other lire stock were exported. 1 The great range oï activities reqnired 
for all these occupations ruade the islanders alert and resourceful beyond any 
experience oï mine in other places. Dnring one of my visits a "slip " was 
a-building to make better provision for the launching and landing of the 
curachs. For this work the Congested Districts' ]oard supplied a foreman, 
cernent, and tools. The dressing and laying of the stone were done by the 
islanders, whom I s,w ai work with mallet and cold chisel as if they had 
never known any occupation but that of stonecutters. The contrast in ecouomic 
history between Inishmaan and Clare Island explains how the one island has 
been able go mainta.in a population hardly, if ai all, less than it was when the 
population oï Irelaud was ai its maximum ; while the other island, nearly four 
rimes us populous in 1841, bas at present ahnost exactly the saine number of 
families as Inishmaan. 
In Inishmaan, us in Clare Island, every outstanding ïeature of the coast- 
line bears a distinctive naine ; but the maintenance of the fishing industry 
keeps these names in constant use. I was fortunate enough in Clare Island 
to find a guide who was born belote the Great Famine, ladraic Mhac Thuathail, 
born in Inishturk, but brought up ïrom infancy in Clare Island ; hale and 
active in mind and body, keenly observant, courteous, and eager to assist me. 
I-Ie is one of the best speakers of Irish that I have met, and a good 
speaker oï English, too. In both languages he deliberately chooses the words 
and phrasing to suit his thought, as a poet or a good orator does, instead of 
using the ossified pbraseology which is customary with most people. Itis 
probable that many of the places named by him could no longer be named by 
many of the islanders. Iudeed I was told by others tbat only he and one 
other man could be found to supply me with the correct place-nanles. 
Professor Wilson has called attention to the situation of the Clare Island 
homesteads which, at first observation, seems to bespeak a degree of 
indifference to the fishing industry, since they are no placed so as to give the 
best access to the sea. The situation of the homesteads in Inishmaan is 
somewhat similar, though all the men and grown-up youths are engaged in 

a Tbe cultivation and manufacture of flax, however, were only remembered by the oldest 
inhabitants. 
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fishing, and also in the seashore work of kelp-burning and gathering seaweed 
for manure. All the houses are far frein the sea. The sites are, no doubt, 
dictated by a sound traditional instinct, iii which several needs are expressed. 
In these exposed western islands every site is net suitable for a house. In 
fact, only the more sheltered sites are suitable. A spring of good water must 
be suIficiently near at hand. The house must be se placed that those who 
are at home can look after the cattle and sheep-grazing in the open. In 
mountain districts on the mainland this last consideration appears often te 
govern the choice of site, the bouses being placed at or near the edge of the 
rough grazing, iii apparent disregard of convenience in other respects. 
.At present the houses in Clare Island are dotted here nd there singly or 
in pairs. Older maps show them grouped in small villages, and village sites 
are still easily traced. My guide, l'adraic MhacThuathail, born iii 1841, 
remembers many inhabited homesteads forniing hamlets which are new 
deserted. 
Among sonm of those who had visited Clare Island before me on the work 
of ghis Survey I found the impression that the Irish language was almost 
unknown o the islanders. Bearing in mind my experience of other places 
of which a similar repute prevailed among visitors, when I met any of the 
islanders about whose knowledge of Irish there might be a doubt, I spoke te 
tnem in Irish only, and I round that the middle-aged and elderly folk in every 
part of the island could converse in Irish. The younger adults and the children 
have at most a small stock of Irish words and phrases. English is new 
comequently the common language of intercourse, and many who can speak 
Irish well rarely de se. 
The local dialect of Irish is net te be distinguished in any general respect 
frein the dialect of l'artry and Joyce's Country, the nearest disricts in which 
I had previously lnade a stay. Its phouegic system is the best pmserved of 
ail the extant Irish dialects known te me, that is te say, is the most fully in 
conformity with the orthography of early modern I rish. The main departure, 
common te ail he dialects of Connacht and h[unster, is he weakening of d 
and en in an initial syllable followed by a long syllable, e.g., b'Sdd for 
brdddn (" salmon "), criogd for creagdn (" a piece of rocky pasture "), Thc 
diphthongation or lengthening of short vowels in certain positions, which 
characterizes the dialects of Munster, the Aran Islands, and Connemara 
(though with varying outcome in the various dialects), is net found in the 
dialect of southern Mayo, except in the one instance, common te all the 
modern dialects, of d lengthened before long r, as in barr, ard. Both in Partry 
and in Clare Island I noted occasional phonetic tendencies suggestive of 
northern influence. The very characteristic rounded 5, normal in Connacht 
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and Munster, often became unrounded or open in unstressed syllables, e.g., in 
the ending -6g of nouns, -6chaidh of verbs; and the tï of unstressed -ach, 
normally a neutral vowel in Connacht and [unster, e.g., in suarach, was 
sometimes heard with its typical value as in stressed syllables. I would 
ascribe these northern traces to the transplantations of lster people to 
Connacht in the seventeenth century, in part, perhaps, to the influx of 
ttebridean galloglacls during the three preceding centuries. 1 
In the list oï family names particulars of the recorded or traditional origin 
oï a considerable proportion of the familles now settled in Clare Island bave 
been supplied. The notion exists that because the islands and coastlands of 
western Ireland are on the outer edge oï the Old World, their inhabitants 
must in a specially high degree be representative oï an aboriginal West 
Europeau stock. The mere inspection of a map does uot afford sufficient 
foundtiou ïor an assumption of this kind. Even if one is entitled to judge 
the matter a _priori, there are other considerations that cannot properly be 
overlooked. The coastlands and the adjoining seas, since remote prehistoric 
rimes, have always been the freest highways for the redistribution of the 
human race. [ountainous, raarshy, or heavily ïorested inland regions have 
always been the least accessible, and, with the exception of wholly barren 
deserts, the least tempting lands for newcomers. The predominantly mari- 
time distribution of prehistoric megalithic structures in western Europe and 
north-western Africa indicates an extensive migration coastwise, and reaching 
to Ireland, ai a period which at the latest was early in the Bronze Age ; and 
must have preceded the Celtic immigrations traced from central Europe, a 
region, according to torlase, almost or wholly devoid of structures of the 
kind. Since the Atlantic Ocean was the limit of early migratory movements 
in a western direction, we should rather expect its fringes to exhibit the 
maximum of accunmlation, with a strong tendeucy in the conquering and 
dominant newcomers to wear down and wear out the older and weaker 
elcments. 
In the ancient folk-migrations displacement of one population by another 
is likely to have been of rare occurrence, and perhaps never took place except 
in cases when the invaded population could find another territory in which 
they might live in freedom. For conquering invaders, the most valued 
acquisition, ministering at once to their wealth and ease and self-esteem, must 
have been a subject population. The displacement of the language of the 

I Surnames ïrom the Hebrides and Argyle, belonging to familles largely of Norse extraction, are 
frequent in western Connacht. The galloglachs ("gallowglasses")of Irish history were mainly 
orse-Hebridean mercenaries, logers (Macluaidhri), MacDonnell, and MacSweeney or Sweeny 
are galloglach surnames common in co, Mayo. lIacAlpine and MacAuley me probably of like 
origin. 
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XIV. 

SILVA FOCLUTI. 

B PROFESSOR EOIN MhcNEILL, D.IITT. 
[Rea.t F,mtvA,t¥ 12. Published l%[Attcu 23, 1923.] 
DR. NI,;wPOT WmTE'S edition of " Libri Sancti })atricii" (Proceedings of the 
Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxv, section C, Nos. 7 alld 11--" The Paris Is. 
of St. Pat|'ick's I,atin Writiugs ") suggests a solution of he many difficulties 
that have ariseu around the placing of "Silva Focluti" in St. Patrick's 
account of the vision in which he zecmed to hear voices calling him back to 
Ireland. The pertinent phrases of tbc narrative are these (p. 242, cp. 
p. 549) :- 
Et iterum in Britanniis eram cure parentibus meis .... Et ibi 
scilicet uidi in nisu noctis etc .... et . . . putaban . . . audire uocem 
ipsorum qui erant iuxta siluam l"ocluti quae est prope mare occidentale, 
et . . . exclamauerunt . . . Pogamus te, sancte puer, ut ueuias et adhuc 
ambulas inter nos. 
_4ccording to Dr. White's list of variants, the reading 'ocluti is hot found 
in the ss. cited by him under the reference letters B, C, F, F4, P, and 1, so 
that apparently it is he reading of tbe Bool of Armagh alone. The 
readings of the other ss. are: uirgulti l, ni'gdti uol«tiue C, the saine 
with uolutiue marked for deletion F4, ui'gdti**e F, ui«gulti uelutiue P, 
ui'gulti uehti t. 
These variants at once force us to ,'ecognize hat St. Patrick could hot 
have written Focluti. In Irish words beginning with F, F did hot replace 
the older V until the beginning of the seventh century. Focluti, therefore, 
has been substituted in the Book of Armagh (A) for the word originally 
written by St. Patrick. 
1 take it that -¢ue, which is absent in A, B, and R, is no more than a 
duplication of the following word ¢,ae, for which ¢ue would be a normal 
spelling in early I rish ms. It is possible to egard ui'gulti, absent from 
either as an incorporated gloss or emendation or as part of the original text. 
The fact that ui'gulti stands without uohti or ueluti in two ss. and is 
represented iu a third by 'ocluti alone gives ground for supposing that the 
original here had a single word, which a redactor priposed to replace or 
explain by the, to him, more intelligible uirgulti, and that vi'gulti, interlined 
l.I.h. PI(SG., 7OL. L.X'4I, BEIS'I'. C. 
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for this reason, afterwards passed into the text of a number of transcripts, 
in some as a substitute for the older reading, in others as an addition to it. 
It matters little, however, whether we suppose an older reading iuxta siluam 
Uirgulti Uoluti or iuxta Siluam Uoluti. In one case the words Uirgulti 
Uoluti, in the other the words Siluam Uoluti, would represent St. 1)atrick's 
way of writing a particular place-naine. I propose to reject uelvti, beeause 
Focluti couhl hardly have arisen from it, and might well have arisel from 
uoluti through a,. intermediary reading uocluti--the lrish change from initial 
U (V) to F nmst have been familiar to every scribe of the seventh and eighh 
ceuturies. Though uel.ti is sutficiently inept in the context, its substitution 
for an unintelligible uoluti is much more likely than the converse process. 
We shall then, I think, agree with the Armagh version in regarding 
,Slucm Uolti as the part,ly latinized naine of a particnlar place. It was 
doubless knowlCdge of St. l'atrick's later association with "Fochloth," near 
Killala, where he founded the church of DoInuach M5r (Book of Armagh, 
10b, 14b), that caused his scribe or some authority followed by him to adopt 
the naine Focldi, and thus to set others, down to our rime, wondering and 
seeking to explain how the naine of a place on the west coast oï Ireland 
could bave arisen to St. Patrick's nind at a rime when, according to all that 
is known or told o him, he had never been within a hundred toiles of that 
place. Professor ]3ury, holding that St. Patrick's narrative above quoted 
evidently implies that the place uamed therein and the place of the captivity 
were in one neighbourhood, has boldly--his own word is "frankly "--rejected 
the traditions of Sliabh Mis and transferred the captivity to a western forest, 
which wo(dd have joined in one local association Killala and Croaghpatrick.  
Dr. /ewport White, in " St. latric, his Writings and Life," pp. 6-11, 
purs aside ]3ury's theory and proposes an alternative explanation, based on 
the view, which is certainly no longer tenable, that St. Patrick wrote )'ocluti. 
AI1 the ms. agree in making the word or the two words following siluam 
end in -ri. My thesis is that the original reading was siluam Uluti, possibly 
but less probably siluam Ui.rgvlti Uluti--for, if Uluti be accepted, the likeli- 
hood that d'gulti came in by way of attempted emendation is obviously 
increased. I take sil«.m Ul«ti to denote the district later known as 
an Choill Ultac], "Kilhltagh," meaning the woody district of the Ulaidh. 
This naine was formerly given to a district o much wider extent than it 
now denotes, which lay on the eastern side of Lough Yeagh, in the southern 
part oï the county oï Antrim. 

 "Life of St. latrick " : for the various points at which the argument recurs, see 
the index, s.v. Fochlad. 
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* Uluti is in fact the early form of t.he naine Ulaidh; we bave the 
Old-Irish accusative plural Ultu < *lutts, and genitive plural Uloth 
<*Uluton. But Ul]ti is nomi,ative plural. We might expect St. Patrck 
to bave written a genitive Uluto'um, or even Ul«tum, parallel with the 
uox Hibe'iouacem of the saine passage; but the fact that all the variants 
end in -ti seems fairly decisive evidence that the word originally written 
had the saine ending. My view is that St. Patrick, in latiniziug an Irish 
lmme, might well bave used a nominative plural vhcre a hetter latinist 
would bave used a genitive plural. I mention, but do hot accept, the 
possibility that he might have used Uleti as an adjective in concord with 
ui'gMti. In the Latin inscriptions of western Britain, from Selkirkshire to 
Devoushire, there is abundant evidence that, in the period immediately 
following the Roman evacuatiou of Britai, in the fifth, sixth, and seventh 
centuries, the case-inflexious of Latin had quite brokeu down, and were 
no lo,ger correctly used even by t,he m«l'C or less lierate persons who 
devised the inscriptions. A collection of such inscriptions is fomd in the 
paper by the late Sir John lhys in Y Cynmrodor, vol. xviii, where hys 
has bravely sought to explain, on rations grouuds, he frequent absence 
of concord. 
It is quite possible that, besides the solecisms of idiom which remain, 
St. l'atrick's writings aboumled in errors of accideuce, which later scribes 
and redactors would be certai to correct. All the »ss. seem to have left 
uncorrected au original ablas, f»r the subjunctive «mbules, in the passage 
quoted. At all events, the actmd readings make Uldi more likely by far 
thau Ultm or Ul«to'm, or au adjectival * Ulutacam, which would represent 
the later Ultach. 
The actual variants would then bave ariseu as follows:--The origiml 
uluti, mistaken for a Lain word and a puzzle to the scribes, became uoldi, 
the Latin word which most closely resembled it. When later «,n the ediing 
and emendation of St. Patrick's Latin was undei-taken, ui'gulti and uelvti 
were independently substituted, as yielding a somehat beter seuse. 
Collation led to ui'gdti uoluti and ui'ydti elti. We can see collation 
at work in the ui'gulti uolutiee and subsequent deletion of uoldie of 
The scribe of the Book of Armagh, or rather some earlier scribe in his line of 
tradition, ecognized that a place-naine might be expected, and «oluti became 
Uoduti, then Focluti. Adamnan, a century earlier, writes boh I'guois and 
Fe'gnous. 
If is remarkable that two other instances of the change of 
form bearing the guie of a Latin word are on reco'd. One of these is the 
well-known Oo),0o of Itolemy. it is quite possible that t»tolemy 
[28*] 
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reeorded the naine in the nearest equivaleng Greek spelling OAovrot; more 
likely, perhaps, ha he ruade ig ObXobr«o, for a plural nominaive in -, in 
Celie as in Lagin, lnigh leave a Greek writer in doub as o wheOmr ghe 
sgeln had -io or only -o. I ean hardly be doubLed ghab ghe ful'her seribal 
developmeng of ghe naine into Obo,Xo;,,ro« represengs atgl'aeion owards ghe 
Latin «wluntas, «wluntarius. 
The parallel of the second instance is much closer. In the ook of 
Ballymote, 196, are preserved some fi'agments of a tct in Latin on Irish 
genealogical lofe. They contain (col. 2, l. 24) the phrase i rempote 
Uolotoan, meaning " in the rime of the Ulaidh," i.e. in the time of the 
heroes or of the kingdom of Emain. t[ere clrly the unfamiliar a'chaic 
irish Uluti has becn changed by scribes iuto the familiar Lahn luti. 
To sure up the argument,: St. Patrick could not bave written Fo«lti; 
Focluti is a lar redaction of the original word ; among the extant vat'iants, 
Fti cannot have arisen from uivgulti or ueluti, but has obviously arisen 
from oluti, probably through *uocluti ; as in the BB instance, uoluti is a 
Latin substitute for thc Irish *duti; all the variants attest the ending -ri. 
In his use of the Irish naine, St. Patrick, more Brittanico, like the Cymric 
language of ail periods, dispensed with case-inflexion. Siha Uluti would 
represent such a naine as *Caill Uloth or *Fid Uloth in seventh-century Irish. 
In the earliest h'ish of the Ogham inscriptions, the genitive plural Yloth 
would appear  Uluta--cp. TA MAQ IAILAGI = trium .filiorum L The 
nmdern naine Coill Ultach cannot be traccd to any great antiquity, but is 
probably older than De Courcy's occupation, which brought the rule and 
record of the Ulaidh to an end. 
This explanation of silva Focluti gets rid of all the diculties that have 
been round in explaining St. Patrick's dream with reference to a wood or 
forest separated almost by the breadth of Ireland from the only part of 
Ireland in which, befo'e this dream, tradition knew him to have been. The 
saint, in his narrahve, has the vision vividl)" before his mind ; nd when he 
speaks of the na'e occidc»tale, he means, if I mistake uot, the sea to the west 
of Britain, hot the sea to the west of Ireland. 
The naine of his toaster and owner in his captivity, according to an 
unquestioned tradition, was h[iliucc moccu Booin (later maccu Buain). This 
naine signifies that Miliucc belonged  the sept known later as Dl uain. 
The lands of this sept were situate immediately to l he east of Lough eagh. 
Sliabh Mis, " Slemish " (hot " Slemmish " to rhyme with "blemish," but with 
the long ê), the traditional scene of the captivity, DI Buain, and Killultagh, 
all corne withh a range of tweny toiles ; and the adhuc of the voices requires 
no strained explanation. When the Confessio adds, Deo gq'atias, quia post 
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a»nos pluritos praestitit illis lomiuus sectJ,da»t clamorem illorum, if is quite 
likely that illi has reference fo the pcople of that ve'y district. 
The lands of D'l Buain and Coill Ultach were partly co-extensive. Dl 
Buain, according to Hogau's Onomasticon, "included the parishes of Drumbeg, 
Drumbo, Hillsboro', Blaris, Lambcg, Der'yaghy, hiagheragall, Magheramesk, 
Aghalee, Aghagallon, Ballinderry, Glcnavy," also hIagh Cornait = "Mucka- 
more " This indicates a extct along the whole eastern side of Lough 
Neagh, and thcme south-eastward across the Lagan river, comprising 
probably the greaest pat of the bat)fies t)f hitssaree|e, Upper and Lower, 
in Comty Antrim, and Upper Castlereagh, in Country ])own. Under Coill 
Ultach, Killuttagh, tlogan has "County At.in . . . rectc in Co. Down; as in 
my 'Description of Ircland as if is in 1598,' p. 7 :--Kilulto in County of 
Down, a ve'y fast Co,mtrie ri, Il of Wood aud Boggs, bordereth on Lough 
Evaghe (L. Neagh) ad Claul)rassell ; the ç'aptaiue thereof is Bryau hIcArt 
O'Neill." Hogau forgot that the connty t)f 1)ow, as if was described iu 
1598, iucluded much of the southe- part o[ the present county of Antrim. 
" Killultagh House,"about half-way betwee Glenavy and l,isbu'n, is in the 
very middle of l)l Buai||. 
Muirchu's Lire, based in part on the Confession, has $'ochloth here A has 
t'ocluti. If we could be su'e that [uirchu wrote t'ocMoth, we should have 
fo iufcr cither tht $'ocluti or perhps Uocltti was the reading in the m. of 
the Confessit)u which he used, or that he himself was the first to substitute 
I'ocltti ad Fochloth for the word in the origimd. It is, however, quite 
possible that Mui'chu did hot wite $'ochloth, and that the saine redactor who 
substituted t'ocl««ti in the Confessio subst,ituted _ochloth in hiuirchu's Lire. 
In this connexio, if is woth noting that Fochloth, a form by itself hot 
easy to explain, is identical i ifs ending with the genitivc plural Uloth of 
Muirchu's time. If _FocMoth is a compound of Ihe word hich in Old Irish 
is c«ill "a wood," its genitive i Old lrish should be t'ochleth, hot t'ocMoth. 
There is near Killala a hamlct now called in Irish Iôchoill. In this naine the 
long vowel of the first syllable may be due to conscious ctymology, f5 being 
what may be called the grandiloquent form of the preposition fo, and faoi 
(]'«i) thc ordinay colloquial ft)rm lu present-day Comacht usage. In St. 
Patrick's time, however, this naine, if it existed, should bave been written 
*Uocallit- or Uocallct-, o', after syncope, *Uochlit- or Uochlet-. Ail the 
variants of the Confession have u in the penultimate syllable, -tti, -ulti.  

, We should probably read "Lough eaghe, Evaghe (= Uibh Eachach, " Iveagh"), 
and Clanbrassell." 
 Regaling Muirchu, and what haa been written about his father Cogitosus by Dr. 
lewport White and others, if may be well to point out that moccu llachtheni does hot 
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The following exemples of the confusion of case-inflexions in Latin 
inscriptions of western Britain and oï the immcdiately post-Roman period, 
the fifth, sixth, and seventh centuries, are taken h'om the paper by Sit" John 
Rhys ïorming vol. xviii of "Y Cymmrodor." Rhys cndeavours to construe 
most of these instances as correct Latin in concord. His cxplanations vary ; 
thc phenomenon, however, is the saine from Selkirkshire to Devonshirc, and, 
in my opinion, admits only oï one explauation, namely, that the loss of case- 
inflcxions in the vcrnacular Celtic spcech of Britain lcd to a corresponding 
failure to observe the case-inflexions of Latin, which continucd to be the 
tmdiioual language of culture in the saine regions. So far as [ bave 
observed, no such confusion is round in the Latin of early Irish writings or 
inscriptions. The Celtic of Ireland, unlike that of Britain, preserved its 
systeln of case-inflexion. 
P. 5. Hic memoriae et belli insignisimi principes Nudi Dmunogcni hic 
iacent in tumulo duo filii Liberalis. (l:«ctc Nu(lus[et] 1)umnogenus. Nudus, 
treated as an O-stem, properly has the stelu Nudont.) 
Culidori iacit et Oruuite inulier sccundi. (R. Culidorus, Oruuita, 

P. 12. 
secunda.) 
P. 15. 
P. 18. 
P. 21. 
P. 34. 
P. 41. 
(rive wrong 
P. 49. 

Brohomagli iam ic iacit et uxor eius Cune. (]. probably Cauna.} 
]onnita Ereiliui Rieati tris fili Ercilinci. 
Barrivendi filius Vendubari hic iaeit. 
Evali fili Deuovi Cuniovende mater eius (R. Cuniovenda ) 
Cantiori hic iacit Venedotis eive fuit eonsobriv, o Magli magistrati 
inflexions). 
C, atacus hic iaeit filius Tegernaeus. (R. Tegernaci. Rhys pro- 
poses to regard the word as an adjective.) 
P. 50. Evolenggi fili Litogeni hic iaeit. 
P. 51. [Co]nbelini posuit hane erueem. 
P. 55 .... nicci filius . .. le iaeit seeuri iii hoc ttnnulo. 
P. 59. Latini le iaeit filius Ma[qui Ia]ri. 
P. 61. Andagelli iaeit fili Caveti. 
P. 61. Hic iaeit Cantusus pater Pauliuus. 
P. 65. Drustagni le iaeit Cunomori filius. 
mean " son of Machthene" but member of a sept claiming Machthene for its eponymous 
ancestor. The naine of this sept.should bave been D'£I Machtheni or Corcu ihtchtheni, 
bat it is hot on record. If Cogitosus is based on lIaehthene, it is hot the personal 
naine of 5[uirchu's father, but rather a latinization of the surnane. It Inay correspond 
to "(Ultan episc«,pus)Conchoburnensis "= Ult£n moccu Conchobuir of the sept Concho- 
buirne or Dal Conchobuir. Muirchu (floruit 693-6.(5) is the latest instance known to me 
of the use of the surname-formula in mocc, which seems to bave becolne obs,,lete about 
his rime. 
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P. 72. 
P. 74. 
l'. 76. 
P. 7*. 
P. 82. 
P. 84. 
P. 85. 
[As at 
in a.] 
P. 88. 

P. 89. 
declensiou. 
P. 90. 

Talori Adventi Maquerigi filins. 
Advecti filius Guani hic iacit. 
Qmnatauci ic l)inui filius. 
Rugniatio fili Vendoni. 
Corbalengi iacit Ordous (= Ordouix). 
Vitaliani enlereto. 
l)ervaci filius Insti ic iacit. 
Dobituci filius Evolengi. 
Boduoci hic iacit filius Catotigirui l)ronepus Eternali Vedomavi. 
Fili Cmmlipi Cuuaci ic iacit. 
Figulini fili Loculiti hic iacit. 
Tunccetace uxsor Daari hic iacit. 
pp. 12, 15, 34, the genitive in -e (= -ae) replaces the nominative 

]3rocagni hic iacit Nadotti filius. 
lovenali fili Eterni hic iacit. 
Meli medici fili Martiui iacit. 
Cuuogusi laie iacit. [Here again, as at p. 5, there is a change of 
Cunogussus is of the U-declension.] 
Hic [in] tumulo iacit R . . . stece filia Paternini. [As at p. 85, 

1l . . . stece is probably genitive.] 
P. 92. Senacus pr(e)sb(yter) hic iacit cure multitudinem fratrmn. 
P. 95. Turpilli ic iacit puueri Triluni Dunocati. 
P. 96. Carausius hic iacit in hoc congeries lapidum. 
The prevalence of the genitive case-ending in the title-name may be 
ascribed to the influence of the Ogham inscriptions. Professor Macalister 
bas found remains of ()ghams accompanying a number of the Latin 
illscriptions of western Britain, in addition to a few previously recorded. 
The examples cited above show, however, that the peculiar misuse of case- 
endings is by no means confined to title-names, and is not to be explained as 
an imitation of the Ogham formulae. Even if hic iacet be taken for an 
extra-syntactical elemeut and eliminated from the syntax, it is still evident 
that those who used Latin in ahuost ail parts of western maritime Britain 
were no longer possessed of a sense of case-inflexion. 

ADDITION.L NOïE.--As this paper goes o press, Mr. R. I. Bes has drawn 
attention o  brief notice by tle late Professor Kuno !Ieyer (Zur Kelischen 
Workunde, viii, p. 619, Kgl. Preuss. Akad. d. Wissensch. Sizungsber. phil.- 
hist. K1. 1918) on the hume Ulaid, wifl reference fo 1)tolemy's O)o,o and 
o U(o)loti in Muirchu (Trip. 286, 12), and in file pssge above cied from 
Book of Bllymoe, 196b 23. 
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conquered by the language of the conquerors bas sometimes created in a later 
age the illusion of a displacement of population. The Anglo-Saxon conquest 
of England is a case in point. Convcrsely, popular history ignores the lorse 
occupation of the ttebrides and the lorse dominion there for more than four 
ccnturies, and takes the modern ]-Icbrideans for an extrcmcly Celtic people, 
because in the long run the Gaclic language displaced the lorse language in 
that region.  In like manner, the population of southern Scotland is often 
supposed fo be Anglo-Saxon, for no better reason than that an Anglian 
dialect bas, in quite modern rimes, bccome exclusively the popular spccch. 
Auglian colonization, as a marrer of historicl fact, did not extend beyond 
the eastern maritime region. F, uchanan, writing in 1589, says that Gaclic 
was then "maga ex parte" the language of Galloway. It was also, magna 
ex parte, the language of the Scottish Lowland settlcrs in the north of Autrim 
as late as the first half of the cighteenth century. 
Displacement, howcvcr, took place in other ways after conquest. The 
dominant class in a country is oftcn the lcast prolific. It was othcrwise with 
the Celts in Ireland. The rapid increase of thc Gaelic nobility can be seen as 
cle&rly in the annals as in the genealogics, aud stands in strong contrast fo 
the very frcqucnt extinction of the maie line in the pedigrces and histories of 
the Norsemen and Franco-Nomemen.'- Some have snpposcd that the Irish 
surnames in " O " and "hlac" are not ordinarily evidcncc of descent from the 
ancestors in whom they originatcd; that the subjccts of an Irish chief wcre 
accu,tomed to assnme his surnanm. [ have never round any evidence of such 
a custom, evcn during the period whcn thc privilegc of the "rive bloods" 
might have ruade if acceptable. I)ubhaltach Mac Fit Bhisigh, the last of out 
hereditary gencalogists, did not bclieve that the custom existe& He scems 
fo have been ch&llcnged about if, perhaps by his fricnd Sir James Ware, and 
his answer is emphatic. ]-Ie is discussing the question whether racial origin 
may be traccd by mcans of physical charactcristics, and he says of this 
criterion :-- 
"Though it may not be round true in all cases, there is nothing incon- 
sistcnt with reason in it. And further, it is an argument against the people 
who say [h'onically] that there is no family in this country which the 
genealogists do not trace up fo the sons of Mil. And notwithstanding this, 

 The tIebrides remained closely attached tu intercourse and politically subject to Norway until 
1263 ; but the Norse conquest was hot merely a political conquest like that oî England or of parts of 
Ireland by the Normans. That there was a very complete Norse colonization with a prevalence of 
the lorse language is proved by the fact that a large proportion of place-names in the ttebrides, 
amounting in som of the islands, it is said, to two-thirds or three-fourths, are of çorse origin. 
 ee tho Norse pedigrees supplied by Vigfusson, Iceladic Sagas, vols. i and ii, and compare the 
descent of the Nrman dynasty in England and of the lordship of Leinster and the earldom of 
Ulster after Strongbow and Do Courcy. 
ILLA. POO. VOL. XXXL B  
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even though it were so, if would be no wonder; for, if a man will look at the 
sons of Mil, aud the great familles that sprang from them in ][reland and in 
Scotland, and how few of t]lCnl exist ai this day, he will not wonder that 
people inferior fo thcm, who had been a long rime undcr them, should not 
exist; for itis thc custom of the nobles, OE«hen thci" own child'cn and familles 
mult¢_ply, to sup_p'css, bl'ht, and exterminate their f«rmers a followers. 
'xamite I'eland and the whole world, and there is no end to the numbe" of 
examples o.fthis lcid to be fownd; so that it would be no wonder that the 
number of gencalogies which are in Ireland at this day were carried up to 
Mil." 
We have no grounds for questioniug this testimony, oitbred by an ardent 
adherent of "the race of Mil," the dominant Gaelic people of ancient Ireland, 
as fo their custom of making room for their own kiudred by squeezing out 
the plebeian folk. The examples to which he appcals for corroboration are 
sufficieutly abundant. 
The contempt of the dominant Gaelic people for the older conquered folk 
is frankly expressed in another passage, quoted by the saine authority " from 
an old book.'" 
" Everyone who is black-haired, who is a tattler, guilcful, tale-telling, 
noisy, contemptible; every wretched, mean, strolling, unsteady, harsh, and 
inhospitable person; every slave, evcry mean thief, every churl, everyone 
who loves not to listen fo music and cntertainment; the disturbers of every 
council and every assembly, and the promotem of discord among people; 
these are the descendants of the Fit Bolg, of the Gailifiin, of the Liogairne, 
and of the Fir Domhnann, in Ireland. ]ut, however, the descendants of the 
Fir Bolg are the most ,mmerous of ai1 these." 
The customary "suppression" of plebeians to make room for the patrician 
race must have been a gradual process, too petty to obtain notice in the 
chronicles. There are, however, example.s of suppression in a more con- 
spicuous degree. The story of the descendants of 'UmSr} who were of the 
Fir Bolg, tells that in the rime of Cd Chulainn they were so oppressed with 
burdens by Cairbre Iia Fear, king of Iorth Leinster, that they migrated in 
a body across the Shannon and settled on the western seaboard. The great 
conspiracy of the subject races throughout Ireland, a few generations later, 

 O'Curry, " MS. Materials of Irish History," p. 225. The Irish text, given in O'Curry's 
Appendix, is from the introduction to the "]look of Genealogies," of which the original is now in 
the possession of the Rt. Hon. M. F. Cox, M.D., and O'Curry's transcript, the only one, is in the 
Royal Irish Academy library. 
- lb., p. 224. 
 ,« Book of Ballymote," 30« 28. The story is told in lrose, and also in a loem by Mac Liag, 
.ho ded in 1016. 
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was caused by the oppression they suffcred from the Gaelic ascendancy. The 
tract on the plebeian communities  says :--" From these a bondage-rent of 
service accrued over the free race of Ireland. That is to say, the free faces 
deprived them of the lands on which they served; and they decayed, and the 
free faces encroached upon them and took their land from them, so that the 
servile rent thenceforth was attached to the free faces, being fixed upon their 
lands.  For all the men of Irelaml are free except the people we have 
enumerated." Among those enumerated is Tfiat|l Macc n-'Um6r, ph'bsfilio'um 
 Umdir, already nlentioned and hereinafter to be mentioned in connexion with 
Clare Island and the district of Clcw Bay. If these accounts are legendary, 
they corne nevertheless from writers who were familiar with the relations 
between patricians and plebeians in their own rime. Like things happened 
at a less remote period than that of which these stories are told. 
O'Donovan, in a note on Ui Maine, "Book of lights," p. 106, cites a life of 
St. Greallan to the efict that "Duach ('ectc i)ui) Galach, the third Christian 
king of Connacht, permitted them to dispossess Clan, the Firbolg king of the 
district, which was then called Mag Sein-cheineoil." The dispossessed people 
was named Tuath Sen-cheneoil (" the Tuath of the Ancient Kindred "), and is 
one of those named in the list of the plebeian peoples (BB 255 a 24). 
Annals of Ulster, A.». 551 (= 552). "Bellum Cuilne in quo ceciderunt 
Corcu Oche Muman (' of Munster ') orationibus Itae Cluano (' of Saint Ita of 
Cluain Cledail ')." The Corcu Oche (Corc[o] Oige) are named in the list of 
plebeian peoples, 1. 15. 
Ib. .D. 751 (= 752). "T|le annihilation of the Brecrige by Cenél Coirpri 
in Telach Findin." The Brecrige are named in the list of plebeian peoples, 
l. 20. Cenél Coirpri was a sept of the Ui Néill. "The annihilation of the 
" Caillrige of Lorg by the Ui Bridin." The Caillrige (Cailraige) are named in 
the list of plebeian peoples, l. 12. The Ui Bridin, akin to the Ui Néill, were 
the dominant sept in castern Connacht. 
ib...D. 752 (= 753). "The killing of the Ui Ailella by the Greccraige." 
This was a revolt. The Greccraige were a plebeian people (Tuath Cregraighe, 
list, l. 26) partly settled under the Ui Ailella (BB 256 a 13), who were akiu 
to the Ui Brifiin, and occupied Tir Ailella (= Tirerrill barony, Sligo). 
Ib. A.D. 776 (=777). "Strages Calraigi la Hu Fiachrach" (" by the 

 Ib. 255a: ' Of the names of the rent-paying communities (aitheehthuatha) and of their 
distribution throughout Ireland according to the Book of Glenndalocha." 
u The " Book of Rights" gives several instances of free peoples to wh,)se lands a servile nt was 
attached : the Déisi of Munster p. 51 ; the Luighne of Connacht p. 105 ; the Delbna and the Ui 
lIaini of Comaacht, p. 107. To the list of tributes to the king of the Ulaidh (p. 168) is appended the 
tatement : "These are his food-rents (biatha) from his free peop[es (saer-thuatha), not mentoning 
his servile communities (daer.thuatha). '» 
B2 
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Ui Fiachrach "). The Ui Fiachrach, akin to Ui ]3ridin and Ui Ailella, were 
the dominant sept in northeru Counacht. The Calraige here named are 
probably the section from whom Glencah'y in :North Mayo is named. 
Ib. A.). 811 (=812). "Slaughter of the Calraige of Lorg by the Ui 
]3rifiiu. Slauhter of the Corco Roidhe of Meath by the Ui MaiccUais." 
The Ui Maicc Uais were, like Ui ]ridin, Ui Néill, Ui Fiachrach, and Ui 
Ailella, a sept of D'£1 Cuinn, domiuant in Connacht, Meath, and most of 
Ulster. 
Ib. A.]). 815 (= 816). "A battle is won over the Ui Fiachrach of Muiresc 
by Diarmait [king of Connaclat] son of Tomaltach, and Fobreu in the country 
of the Graicraige [=G'ecraige) is burned aud pluudered, ubi plurimi occisi su't 
iguobilcs." 
This Diarmait died in 833, without having ruade sufficient provision for 
his posterity in the mauuer describcd by Dubhaltach. How his grand- 
childreu repaired thc omission is told by another genealogist (BB 102 a 30) : 
" Uatu, sou of Dathlaech, [son of Diarmait], with his sons and bretlaren 
[brothers aud cousins], headed westward across the Suck; and the sons of 
Uatu slew lu treachery ai au ale-feast in one house [the chier men of] the 
Corco Roidhe of Fidh Manach all but a few." And "the sons of Uatu took 
possession of the lands of the Corco oidhe" (100 a 20).' The year 900 may 
be taken as approximate date of this event. Corcu Roidhe was one of the 
plebeian peoples, Tuath Fhia- uidi, 1. 24. 
That most of these acts of extermination are located in Connacht 
probably siguifies that the plebeian communities there retained longest the 
power oi resistauce. Feebler elsewhere, they suffered perhaps less violent 
forms of "blighting" and "suppression," on too small a scale to be recorded 
in chronicles. If is sufficiently clear that there was a continued displace- 
ment of the inferior population by the dominant Gaelic elenent during many 
centuries. 
The process was facilitated by the readiness of, af all events, the less 
opulent of the patricians to take to husbandry. "Fiv_.e generations from king 
to spade," said au ohl proverb. That the transition might be even more 
rapid is indicated in the story in the "Fragmentary Anuals" told of the 
grandson of a king of Ireland, himself afterwards king of Ireland, Finnachta 

 These lands, hot defined in Onomastieo Goedelieum beyond that they were west of the Suck, 
were in the district of Tuam, for the text cited above says that the race of Diarmaid further 
encroached (102 a 35) on the lands of Cenél nDubin (barony of Kilmaine co. IYIayo) and of 
Cland Choscraigh (barony of Cla,'e, co. Galway), and on the lands of the Soghain as far as 'Ath 
Gldinchinn (1.41), =Bél 'Atha Gldinchinn, « Ballyglunin," where the railway between Athenry 
and Tuam crosses the Abbert river. Fidh IYIanach = Coill Fheadha IYIanach "Killamanagh," wet 
of Tuam near Shrule. 
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(? 695), grandson of Aed Sltine (T 604). "In respect of this world's goods 
this saine Fllmachta at the first was endowed but poorly : be possessing but 
wife and house, and, saving one ox and a cow, no stock at all. '' The narrator is 
a re-furbisher of old chroniclcs for tbe benefit of those who prefer a well-told 
tale to a dry list of events. Whether bis accomtt of Finnachta's early 
poverty and lire as a husbandman be myth or fiction, he makes no wonder of 
if as a fortune that might fall fo the lot of any king's grandson. 
The seeker for an aboriginl race of nmn in Clare Island is likely to be 
(gppointed. The land is tbe habitat of a population hot less diveroe in 
early distribution than the flora and fauna are at present. evertheless, as 
to the primitive inhabitants, there are some traditions worth noting. The 
tribe of the Sons of UmSr h already been mentioned. The legend ys 
tbat they were a branch of the Fir Bolg. They were driven out of Ireland 
into the surrounding islands by the Tuatha l)é Danann. In a later age they 
were driven baek to the nlainlnd of Ireland hy the Picts. They then 
settled lit eath, but soon, as has becn told, fled from oppression to lands 
west of the Shannon. 
The tract whieh gives the territorial distribution of the rent-paying 
pples (BB 255 b 36) is to all appearanee an authentic doeulnent stating 
known faets. It 
« Tuath Mace nUmoir in D£1 Cais [= East Clare] and in Ui Fiaehraeh 
dhne lE. and S.E. of Galway Bay]... Ïuath Chonehobuirni and (Tuath) 
Moee nUmoir in Ui Briuin [of Mag Seola, barony of Clare, Co. Galway] and 
around eh Cime [eh Haeket, on fle Tuam side of eadford, Co. Galway] 
and in Cluain Fuiehe [Cloonfush (?), W. of Tuam] . . . Tuath Maee nUmoir in 
Umall [the baronies of Burrish-Oole OEnd Murrisk, Co. Mayo, including Clare 
lsland]." 
ïhe poet Mac L[ag gives the following places of abode of the Sons of 
Umor: Dfin Oengusa in Aran, eh Cime, Loch Cutra (near Gort, Co. 
Galway), [Magh] Aghair (betweeu Ennis and Tulla, Co. Clare), Muirbeeh 
Mil (supposed to be the muirbkeach or sandbanks at Kilmurvy and Portmurvy, 
Great Island of Aran) "Dal" with an oenach beside it (probably Tulaeh ha 
D£la,  site of an aneient assembly-place and a modern Nir, 4 toiles N. of Tuam : 
Owm. Goe&), Rinn Bera (otherwise Celm Bera, Kinvarra, on GMway Bay), 
Nodlinn (a poetic naine for Cuan Modh = Clew Bay), iath Aigli (the district 
of Aigle, at Cruaeh Ph£draie, otherwise Cruaeh£n Aigli, Mons Egli of L. 
- Arm.), Laiglinn (unidentified), Ddn Conehraide in Inis Meadh6in (now ealled 
Dfin Conehubhair in the middle island, Aran, Galway), Tulaeh Lathraig 

 " 8ilva Gadelica»" p. 438.  Hence Lally o Tollendall. 
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(l'illyra, Co. Galway), liun Tanmin (Tawin, Co. Galway), Crlch Aidne 
(=Kilmacduach diocese, Co. talway), :Boirenn (Burren barony, Co. Clare). 
(BB 30 b 10-20). 
It is thus evident that the lace of Umor was anciently known as an 
unfree population, believed hot to be Gaelic in origin, inhabiting, among 
other western tracts, the kingdom of Umhall, including Clare Island and 
the islands of Clew Bay. 
Over them in Umhall ruled a patrician folk known as Fir Umhaill, the 
Men of Umhall, otherwise the Ui Bri(dn of Umhall. These were a sub-sept 
of the Ui ]3rifiin of Connacht, descendants of Bri6n, wbo lived about ..D. 
400, being a brother of liall of the line Hostages. They belonged to the 
kindred called Dal Cuinn or Connachta, meaning not tbe iuhabitants in 
general of the province of Connacht, C6iced Connacht, the Fifth of the 
Connachta, but the dominant gens who ruled the province, and from whom it 
was named. 1 ïhe oldest kuown habitat of this folk is defined by the name 
Machah'e Connacht, " the plain of the Connachta," otherwise known as ]ag 
Aoi. in it was the sent of their ancient kings, Cruachain Aoi or R£ith 
Cruachan (" Rathcroghan," Co. toscommon). 
The Connachta or Dal Cuinn afford the most remarkable example of the 
expansion of the patrician race. This expansion , in their case, can be traced 
continuously from the fourth century until the fourteenth, when Clann Aodha 
Buidhe, the descendants of Aodh Buidhe Un léill, king of Tyrone, 1260-1283, 
established themselves over a large part of the feudal territory of the earldom 
of Ulster, east of the river Bann. For an ancient list of the possessions of 
D£1 Cuinn, before the feudal invasion, see my paper on " Early Irish 
Population groups,"  158. At the end of the list are the Men of Umhall. 
In the genealogies of the Ui Brifiin (BB 89), the first pedigree given is that 
of Domhnall P, uadh Un Maille, dynast of Umhall," killed by Clann Mebric and 
other foreigners (feudal settlers) " on Christmas night, 1337. He is twelfth 
in descent from M£ille, the dynast from whom the surname is derived, and 
whose date should be about 400 years earlier. From Mille up to Conall 
Oirisen, son of BriSn, there should be about sixteen generations. The pedigree 
bas only seven, and therefore cannot be held authentic in detail to any point 
enfiler than the eighth century. That the Ui Briuin were settled in Umhall 
in the eighth century is clear from the mention of "nepotes F, riuin Humil" in 
the Annals of Ulster, ..D. 786. The family of Un M£ille was for many 
centuries ai the head of this sept in Umhall. They were a sea-going stock. 

 The names Ulaidh and Laighin, in like manner, bave a general and a strict meaning. In 
the strict sense, as used by the genealogists, they denote only the dominant dynastic faces o[ ancient 
Ulter and Leinster. 
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"1o one has heard of a man of M'ille's race that was not a mariner. '' The 
shai)e of their territory extending arouud Clew Bay from I)oint to I)oint (the 
baronies of Burrish-Oole and Murrisk), broad at the scaward ends, but a raere 
strii) of coast at the head of tlle bay, strongly sugests Clare Island as the 
headquarters of their maritime dolnain, and explains the naine" Ua M£ille's 
Island," used in the Aimais of Ulster (b.D. 1415). About one-fourth of the 
I)oi)ulation of the island are descendants of lg'ille in the maie line. 
The I)lace-lmmes of the seaside were for the most I)art noted down in the 
course of a cruise round the island, beginning with the harbour at the east 
end and going thence lmrthward, and so round by the west and south and 
back to the harbour. In making reference to the Ordnance six-inch mal)s, 
from which the ellglished forras of the names, so far as they are given, are 
here cited, it will te COllvenient to follow the salue direction. 
The nalnes on the lnap are here given in italics.  
1. CLapa, Clerc Island. So usually, hot eLe£ CL,I,. 
2. n (éb, tI«rbour, lit. "the quay." 
3. xn Up£, " the strand," from the Harbour lmrthward, about a quarter 
toile in length, also named 
4. UI£ $ blUVe, "[SaintJ Brid's strand." 
5. Leac ha Ula (i)ronounced Upba), "flagstone of the strand," forms 
the west side of the Harbour. 
6. Leac ha ml)b, "fiastone of the kine," a low rock surrounded by sand 
towards the north end of the strand. 
7. n (opp apb, " the rugged tend," a rocky I)oint close to the Lace 
School, once a I)olice barrack, noted "Constab. ]k." on the map. 
8.  Coté,p, " the qual'y," on thc rocky shore between ,n (opp alb 
and Ceann ha Coppa. 
9. Ceann n Coppa, Iffinnacorra, «headland of the bend," the most 
easterly I)oint of the island. Here the divided swell of the Atlantic, 
sweei)ing round by north and south, meets again, and a great boulder-beach, 
V-shai)ed , raised by the waves, forms the limit of the land. 
10. an UupLum ea$, "the little boulder-beach," is the southeru lilub of 
the V. 
11. UmpLmn « oc&n, "boulder-beach of the I)illar-roeks," is the 
northern limb of the V. It ends northward in large rocks. 

1Topographical loem. " The Ui Briflin in their eagoing hip" (Book of light, la. 106) must 
bave special reference to the Men of Umhall. 
z Departures from the normal Connacht pronunciation of the Irish names are specially noted when 
they occur. 
z Another form of the word is COllaCL. Both aro derived from the French carrière. any 
Irish words, often said fo be of English origin, show by their pronunciation that they came into Irish 
from the French of the early feudal colonists, 
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12. Lo6£n Cenn n CoiTe, "the lkelet of Cenn n Colq," is a naturel 
dam formed behind the boulder-bech. Note tht Cenn in this nme 
remins uninflected. A somewht similar lke in lnq" llea6m (Arn), 
dammed up by a sandy beh, is called Lo6 cran m[], where Cran is 
genitive of Ceann; Ceann am' "headland of sand." The presence or 
absence of inflection in such instances depends on the extent to which the 
words formiug the naine are felt to be separately significant or to have 
coesced into a single terre. 
13. Calqa 
long reef running northwards from Ceann ha Colqa , and projecting from 
200 to 300 yards into the sea to north of Alnahaskilla. 
14. abt£n ha hl'Satte, the angle of land beyond which the eef 
projects, "the fork of the oxter." -SatL = "armpit," (axilla, achsdgrube).  
The rf is not inaptly compared to an arm held out from the body of the 
island. The naine on the Ordnance nmp, Alnahaskilla, stands obviously for 
Lt ha hl'Stte, "the cliff of the oxter"; but my guide refused to 
recognize it, correcting it repetedly to the form I hve ven bove. 
15. Leac ha Cleauae , Zadcnacranny, "fltone of the creathnach," 
 low rock on the shore, west of Clqa S n bpopc£n. Cpe¢n5 f., gen. 
clea¢nae, is  form of dulse (dilisc) found growing on tire shells of lire 
nmssels nd preferred for eting to the ordinry kind tht grows on rock. 
16. USn 
Cpene. 
17. &n tl.[e] e.5, Oohbc, " tire liLle eve." 
18. qe.LL, Ardl, "high-eliff." 
19. ll1.oLn 
The nme on he nmp is ln, represening &LL n. n-é.n, "eliff of he 
birds," buç ws no reeognized by my guide. 
20. Lec .' G.nn.L 11161, Zeck«oe«nnalmoze, pprenfly = « gre sLone 
of he sendM." 
frequen in erly Irish 
whenee he surnmes 6 5.nn.tL "Sennell," nd 6 c.nnLm " Senln." 
A lrge rock on he foreshore. Beside i 
21. Lec .' G.nn.L Oe., "liLle Leie--sgnnMl." Noe h in hese 
nmes, m61 nd be. hve no spired initiais, Lhough Lec is feminine. 
They re furher instances of  group of words forming  noun independen 
of eeidenee. 
22. 
5nn.L. Severl eHffs in lin F 11e.66m are nmed CoLb., whieh is Lhê 

l The Old Irih word is ochsal, oxal, 
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ordinary name for the outer side or "stock" of a bed, and lneans a "bench" 
in earlier Irish. The point of the promontory is named-- 
23. ob a' (oLba, "beak of thc Colbha." 
24. Uanaxbe llmcL£q'," the shoals of licholas," a row of rocks covered af 
high water, west of ob a' oLba. ïhe foreshore over against these is 
named 
25. bun a' gS£pv&m, "the foot of the little waterfalh"' In the little 
bay west of an CoLba. 
26. popc L¢e, Portlea. I have no explanation of L¢e. 
27. oLL ha n afima6, dpool or hole of the calves." At the north of 
the long beach of popc L¢e. a,imaoE Saima, gen. pl. of 5a*im, "a 
grown calf." In most parts of Connacht, a short vowel ending, as in afima, 
is often closed with an added y (i). 
28. Leac ,' |)|fio|'fim, £cclcapriso, "the flagstone of the prison." 
29. XLL an ]:'¢a, Allanahy, "the giant's cliff." 
Lec a' 1)£m," tlagstone of the boat," close to 5LL an ]:'af:a on the 

30. 
north. 
31. 
south. 

Xn CaLa becs, " the little haven," close to  (olqa£m on the 
CaLaq) originally an adjective, "hard, firm." Then "firm land," as 
distinguished from sort marshy laud on the bank of a stream or lake ; hence 
the "callows" of the Shannon. Then "a landing-place," and so finally a 
small haven on the sea-coast. 
32. tt (or tlaSe)oppS£m , Ooglco»agaun. I have no explanation 
of the second word, whieh may be a personal naine. 
33. n Le,c lil6p, " the great flagstone," norLh of tl,5 Olqta£m. 
34. tatçe afiam, "the deep cove," takes the place of the Ordnance 
Survey name Ooghanlohan (apparently for ta5e an Lo5£m, "the cove of 
the lakelet [rock-pool ?] ," hot mcognized by my guide). 
35. Leac ha Clteanae , the second place so named, north of tat5e 
86. tl.'c n. lll*lta (i.e. tl**6 illtc n. .lt.), Ooghmacn,zara, 
« Mac Namara's cave." The surname Mac Namara, originally Mac Con 

 ".c£p)£n, a small cascade. Ait e*r is formed by a river ; a l"c£p)£n by a stream or FeA)£u. 
When riversdecrease in summer, thelr e,i'Abecome rchp£tn. Od Co,.»dck, ofErris" : O'Donovan, 
Supplement to O'Reilly's Dictionary. ' Killough (otherwise Port St. Ame) . . . iii the county of 
Down .... Thero is a remarkable well here called St. 8co,'din's lVell, and highly esteemed for the 
extraordinary lightness of its water. It gushes out of a high rocky bank close upon the shore, and 
is observed never fo diminish its quantity in the.driest season" : "Encyclopoedla Britannica," fourth 
edition. The saint's naine, still spoken of iii the locality, seems to bave grown out of the naine of thc 
well, probably cob,p ' l'B£1a)m. .Bla)5B, equivalent to rs£phn, is the naine of a stream 
falling from the cliff a little west of the outlet of Owenmore river, oit the south side of Clare Island. 
The basis of these words is rB£1a = "squirt, gush, vomit," etc., verb rS£p,m. 
R,I,A. PROC, VOL. XXI, Ç 3 
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Mara, is found Oll the island. According te my guide, the correct nanm of 
this cave is-- 
37. t116 u nOlulme6i,. "cave of file starlings." But the gen. pl. 
vltume6i is a modern colloquial ferre. We should probably expect tl6__ 
n nOltov if the naine were au old-established one. We found the cave 
frequented, net by starliugs, but by swallows and rock-pigeons. 
38. Cltlta S n. Lo6£n, "rock of the pools," on north side of tho last- 
named cave. Possibly, by seine confusion, this naine may llave originatod the 
Ooghanlougha of the O.S. map. 
39. Lem tli péanaLL, " lréanaill's ttastone." The Smalame probably 
represents  Bréanaiun, as Loch "Ennell" reprcsents the older naine Le6 
40. Scoc£u lil&;le 1:'*,, " the heron's sca-stack." The hcron, colqa 
1-Spé,55 iu Chère Is]and and the Aran Islauds, is called familiaxly 111£qe 
1:',),, "loug Mry," in Clare Island; Slob&u l:'ax),, "long Joanna (Julia)," 
in Aran. This rock is marked on the O.S. map by the misplaced and very 
much manglcd nmnc, Ca'ricka'elick. 
41. "Ofin ISp&,, " fort of tlm strand or ebb." The O.S. nmp has 
1)oont'ancen, presumably for "Ofin El£nin ; but my guide would net hear 
of this naine as correct. He prouounced c1£ (gen. of cp,) as cpba 
or cp£-ti: In Omeath, Ce. Louth, I heard the aneient pronunciation££,, 
with spirant . I1 South Connacht aud Munster, the pronunciation is clt , 
 becoming regularly silent after &, 6, ri. The place is an island ai high 
water, aud the site of an ancient fort, described by Mr. Westropp, Clare 
Island Survey, paper ]qo. 2. 
42. 'Otin ,ILLe, 1)oonallia, "cliff fort," an ancient fort  on a high, almost 
isolated, rock. Close te it on the north, thrce rocks in the 8ea are shown on 
the map. The most westerly of these, ncarest the main island, is-- 
43. C,pl, % n, RoL[e,6. " the rock of the oyster-catchers." The 
position assigned on the map te " Carrickarelick" shows the looseness of the 
Survey work ; and the ferre given te the naine is well ealculated t. send the 
tn]stful seareher on a wild-goosc chase for an ancient eemetery (peLlS)in 
the vicinity of "Loug Mary's sea-stack." 
44. oeXn tla6e )ub, OoghdoE; "the black cave." 
45. ob 11a6 m/), "beak of 116 am/)," thc point apparently 
indieated by "S'aher" on the map. Close te it, on the west-- 
46. 11,6 ml/) or 1|6e m/), "cave of sand." I write ,m/), as 
sand. 
heard, for S,mui, gen. of same,fil, « ,, 
47. SI£,I , S'ah«, "pack-saddle," a rock in the sea at 11,6 ,m. 

 See Mr. 3"estropp's paper. 
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48. CoLba ha Se16e, "bedside of thc hide," tbe cliff-face due east of the 
lighthouse. 
49. Ln Leme65, the bigh rock on the northcrn point of the islnd A 
derivative of Lem, Leac, and similr in mening. 
50. n 'opeann, " thc crcw," a long sunkeu rock shown, but hot named, 
on the map, close to land  little east of the northcrn point of the island. The 
jgd peks of this rock, rising  few feet bove the se, when seen from 
the se at  distance, prescnt a very strong resemblance to men in a curach 
fishing. Hcnce the naine. 
51. Le n Copp, Lecknacura, "the flagstone of the bend." One might 
infcr tht the northcrn point of the islnd was clled n opp, "fle bend," 
or Copl witb some dcfining djoetive or genitive ; but I did lmt find such  
IIlfi in lise. 
Here out course turns southwestward. The ncxt naine on the six-inch 
mp, afr Lccknacu,'ra, is Cqeshacappd. This shouhl rcpresent Co 1- ' 
" the horse's leg" ; but my guide would hot recognize tire nme. There is, 
however, a hollow in thc high ground est of the lighthouse, known to him 
as SSmn n 5CI»LL, " the pen of the horses." 
52. 11 £1-6i, or Cll 5 n n&l'6« , a large rock in the sea about 
half a toile north of Lem ha cOltlt, perhaps "the wihi ones "(v£-a6, " bold, 
tierce, restless," O'Reilly). It is called in English "the Daisy Rock" or 
"Deasy's .ock," apparently mere sound-imitations of the Irish naine. The 
O.S. map calls it Calliaghcro» ltock. This naine properly belongs 
53. n ,LLea6 pom, "the stooping bag," the rocky promontory of 
Clare Island, jutting out from the lighthouse northwestward. The O.S. map 
is again in error in marking Calliagh«om as the naine of the cliff on the edge 
of which the lighthouse stands, south of the promontory of n 
6pom. The nap has thus two Calliaghcroms, neither of them in the right 
plie. 
54. n pl '«, Ca'ic@tdda, "the long rock." 
The lighthouse was called by my guide n cea6 e6Lm', "the bouse of 
guidance" (so, l6aLc e6Lml'," guiding star "). The Irish naine is not to be 
taken as a fixed proper nage ; but it is an interesting alternative to the more 
usual cea6 roLml ,, "house of light," used in closer imitation of the English 
terre. 
55. LL ha b6, " the cow's cliff," is the name of the cliff marked 
Cliaghcrom on the O.S. map, at the wt side of the ligbthouse. 
56. brun an loLpa, Benilra, "the eagle's peak," rising over the sea to 
the height of 427 feet. loLl, in Connacht dialect = oLla, "eagle." NoLlt 
is used in Munster and also in Tyrone. 
C2 
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The O.S. map has Shcean as the name of a rock in the sea. The naine 
(Sl6e£n) belongs properly to a hill some distance inland (291). 
57. hl 1112xm 11bad, Maumreagh. ltbé "brown, brindled" (ltb 
"a stripe "), is pronouneed lud in Munster ; and this form, spelled çeagh or 
«ca, seems to have been habitually adopted in the English writing of plaee- 
names. The naine on the O.S. map seems  designate a sea-roek. It is 
properly the naine of the adjoining height on the island. 
58. n LL Ré+,"the smooth cliff," af n lll£m Raba6, probably takes 
its naine fron the absence of coves and promontories. 
59. çn ha SOpla, "butt of the Brai%" at the southern end of u Lt 
Ré. The Siorr is the hill fo the east (286). 
60. 5 u mb£qumad, lmmatagh, "cliff of the limpets." 
61. Laq'eLe&n n nealtaLcad , "green island of the Geraldines," a 
large rock, unnamed on the O.S. nmp, in tire sea opposite the souflmrn end 
of  u mb£qumad. The naine, in the form Glassillanga'altach, has been 
tnnsferred on the map to another rock, Lq'eLe£n 1116p, nearly two mlles 
far£her westward (76). 
62. Lq'eLe£n becs, " little green island," unnamed on the nmp, a rock 
in the sea, S.E. of Lq'eLe£n n neltacç, and close to the western end 
of the boundary between Ballytoohy More and Ballytoohy Beg townlands. 
63. 5LL çltb, "bull's cliff," south of Laq'etLe£u be S. 
64. 6n LL lb, " butt of bull's cliff," appears on the map as 
Tonaltata'«ive, as though for 6n 6Lc ' qtb, "butt of the bull's ravine." 
tc, "ravine," is very freuent in Ulster pography. It is fairly 
evident that someone familiar with Ulster Irish was engaged in reducing 
the place-names of Clare Island to the form in which they appear on the 
O.S. maps. In this naine, LL-Uqb becomes an uninflecd group-word. 
At this point, the western face of the island ceases to be a sheer lofty 
cliff and becomes a steep acclivity, rising to the height -of 500 yards. On 
tire coasNline of this slope, about a mlle and a hMf in length, tire O.S. map 
has only two names, one of which was not recoized by my ide. His list 
of names was taken down by me as we passed along in a sailing-boat. I ara 
thus unable  locate with precision the places that the rive follong names 
ahould occupy on the map, which does hot give them in any form. They 
were noted in the following order : 
65. tlm1n ub, " black cove." 
66. LL ' Oltum , "cliff of the rowantree." 
67. çfin n R6n, otherwise cfima n R6n : cfiu, "stump, block" ; 
cafimad, "a fine field in which daisies, sorrel, and sweet grass grow." (" Old 
Cormick of Eis," quod by O'Donovan, Supplt.) ; n p6n, "of the seals." 
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68. SCpal»a ha llan, " ledge of the lambs." 
69. Lec a' (aopçam, "fiagstone of the rowantree," probably the rock 
marked on O.S. map (Mayo 84), close to the foot of the cliff, about an inch 
to the left of the place where the boundary between Lecarrow and Bunna- 
mohann townlands ends at the cliff on the .W., and on the edge of the 
Ordnance sheet. 
70. An ALL 16p," the great cliff," tho main slope from the summit of 
a Choc ]l15p (1520 ft.) to the watcr-edge. 
Ooghdu on O. S. sheet 84, at the plie where the shore-line begins to 
bend to S.-W., can only stand for an ta6 ub, "the black cave." I did hot 
get the naine from my guide. Sec tamin ub, 65. 
71. poCC a' fit, "hole or pool of the (... ?)." Among the meanings 
given by O'Reilly for vflC, the following may be pertinent; "a snare, trap, 
spring, gin; fishing with nets." It is, however, to be noted that for 
O'Reilly gives "a kind of fishing-net ; . . . a snare ; link of hair." We nmy 
suspect some confusion here between vfit, with long u, and rot with short o, 
possibly through an alternative spel]ing, uC, for the latter word. In the 
sense of "a snare for fishing "--Colubining somewhat the meanings signed 
by O'Reilly to both words--oC is the correct form. In Irish-English, 
"dulling for trout" is well known,--the fish as they lie still in a pool are 
snared with a noose of homehair. 
72. C11 5 ]boLL a' flL, probably the sea-rock marked on the map 
benth the naine Altatraun. 
73. &LL put'm, "cliff of rivulet," the western part of the eat eliff. 
put-n, in Connacht dialecç, = 1-puç. After L, n, 1", the aspirated " (= h) 
often becomes  (written then - or Vl"). The O.S. version of the naine 
Altatvuaun, as with Tonaltataiï«, al»ove, is an error likely to have been 
me by one filiar with the topographieal nomeuelature of Ulster. 
74. &LLe Leeu, "cliff of (... )." The final syllable of teeu 
be phonetieally represented by hw, the w being very lightly sounded. w 
nearly represents the Connacht and Ulster pronuneiation of the uustressed 
ending - in verbs and nouns. In &tLe here, I ara uncerin whether the 
final vowel is a mere helping vowel betwoen final L and initial L, or represents 
the shorned fonn of the artiele--&LL () Le¢, but a mculine 
genitive Lee is most unlikely. I could hot get an explanation of the 
naine, and can ouly suggest that it stands for LL Lee5ub, "hall-black 
cliff," though in that case we should expeet the article before LL. One 
thing certain is that the O. S. from Allahan is quite wrong, being an evideut 
attempt to solve the dieulty of tire naine by inveuting a new one, 
te¢, "broad cliE" Here again it is evideut that the Survey oeial knew 
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Irish enough tobe able to twist an unfarailiar word into one more familiar to 
himself. 
75. ltt ' lllfiAm, All«g'e¢n'amau, "cliff of the (... 
o explanation of 51lim (not -Am)was forthcoming. If may be 
the nme of a fish or bird, or perhaps a fïequentative form of the verbal 
noun 5ilU, "sunning, basking in the sun," as medA of me, 
"WaSlillg," çniO5A of iOfi, «, spinning."The writing of m for  is 
further evidence of a ceïtain degree of acquaintance with the writing of Ish 
on the paït of the person who collected the names for the Ordnance Survey, 
since i bas tire sound of w or v, retaining, however, the nssal quality in 
accented syllables. 
76.  Ll-eLeg 116p, « the great green island," sea-rock at western 
end of LL ' lupAm. Wrongly named on O. S. map Glassill«ngaaltsgh, 
for l'eLe£  nepLc, alredy located (60). 
77. n LweLe£n De,S," the little green island," sea-rock south of 
LweLen 11161, and nmed Glassillan only on the map. 
78. U6n ' Ubl , " butt of the tower," the sea-front near the old Signal 
Tower. Uabl is merely the English word in Ish guise. 
79. U6» bd, "butt of tubs." abd means also "a flax-dam" 
(O'Donovan, Supplt.). The O.S. version Tonadowy may stand for U6n 
vbade (vbde), with genifive sinlar instead of genitive plural. 
80l ILL ' lell ill6p, "eat cliff of the pin," overlooking the little 
bay south of the Signal Tower. bpeg, dialect-form of bopgn, '«pin." 
81. Lt ' ble&m beas, "little cliff of the pin," further south over the 
saine bay. 
82. la Çeac6ai, *' the flagstones," promontory south of the saine bay. 
83. boy a' iana, «I«toEtnny, a high pinnacle on a naow 
promonto, boy = sembrtm vi'ile; ' i1, "of the monk." 
84. Cappa 5 ha ,blOt , Csriclmamrol, « rock of the lamentations " 
O'Reilly hs bUllaL "loud lamentation, a roar of grief," 
"obstreperous in grief." Calpa 5  nbuppaL would pass easily into C. 
ha bpoLL in ordina speech ; as in Aran Is. mrxa for ]lltld8 , brirta X for 
85.  CIOLL , "the SOling cliff," over the inlet south of 
86. a Cpte Colpd , "the unsteady horses," rocks on the shore, on 
the north side of the south-weste promontory of the island. 
87. Cenn a' cefivLe, KinateoEilla, "head of the beetle," sometimes 
translated «Beetle Head" by the islanders. "SémLe l'ecLe (read 
l'emcLe ?), a beetle for beetling clothes" (O'Donovan, Supplt.). 
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93. 
94. 
95. 
96. 

88. &n SefivLe, "tho beetle," the outer rock-island of the promontory. 
89. &n SclfivlLe be.S, "the little bcctlo," the inner rock-island of the 
pronmntory. 
90. n Ll'e,Le£n, "thc groen islmd," thc pel,i,mular extremity of the 
promonry. 
91. bé.t ehm ' Coupe, "tho mouth (i.e. passage) of John of the 
cauldron," between Lhe outer and inner SefimLe. 
92. n béL beS, " tire little passage," between 
d SLal'eLe£n. 
We now turn eastwrd long the southern shore of the island. 
n Lec me, Zacu'ee, "the yellow flagston," a headland. 
llë an l]lav lhl-se , "the otter's cave," west of 
Cpp S ' poe, "rock of the heart," lleadlud east of 

lJ,lÇ (or [|hÇ) ),11h111, "deep covc," ett of Clql S ' loe. 
97. AI llloL£n ub, " the bltck bhmt rock," indicad on O. S. map by 
Ooghmoylandu The ltter naine, uot used by my guide, should mpresent 
tl6 n llloL£m mb, " the cave of the llloL£n ub." 
98. Lec ' ott fiaq, Zacagilmoe, "flagstone of the big man," 
promontory on west side of llaë an £m. oLLa, "servant, guide, gilly," 
becomes (like the English "fellow") more general in meaning when 
adjective is added. 
99. ltaë an £m," the boat's c0ve," doep cove a the end of the townland 
boundary between Bunnamohaun and Strake. 
100. lla6e ha laa, "cove of the dogs," on the east side of the 
promontory containg poli 
101. 
"hole of the dog," a cavern extending from the east side of 
lv eastward about halfway through the promontory, then upward till 
it opus on the fiat top of the promontory. It is flooded below at high war. 
My guide explained the naine by sayg that dogs to be destroyed were 
thrown down the hole, but thc O.S. version of the naine, Pollawaddy  port 
' fiav, has only one dog in view. 
101 . Ooyhgany, as placed on the O. S. map, seems to be the naine o 
ll6e n la, but is perhaps misplaced. It was not given by my guide. 
Synonyms used by different persons are hot impossible. See lë ami, 
46. 
102. la6 L6në, marked Ooghnahawn« on O.S. map. I do not know 
what t6n6 means. 100 . Ooghnahawm = llë nn hbn, is evidently 
a genuine naine, "cove of the river," as one of the main streams of the island 
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discharges into this cove. The spelling awna, where the pronunciation would 
be better conveyed to an English reader by owna, further bespeaks a writer 
acquainted with Irish spelling. 
103. lla,6 a' ),t,l"S, Oog]ladillis, "cove of the dilisc." The omission of 
the final consonant in the O. S. naine may be accidental; but on the Antrim 
coast the edible seaweed is known in English as dullis and dulse. 
104.  n nlln, "cove of the lambs," west of 
105. n fin, Doon, "the fort," a fortified promontory. 
106. 115 an d, " cove of the fort," east of 
106 ,. Ooghaniska, 115 an lhl-5e, "cove of the water," not on my list, 
is evidenfly a genuine naine, as the cove so marked on the O.S. map receives 
a small stream from the land. 
106 . Ooghnagce'agh, 115 n sCop5, "cove of the sheep," is not on 
my list. 
107. n bleacaLL, "the mottled rock," is the naine of a broad rocky 
patch between the south road and the sea, beneath the naine Craggmore on 
O.S. map. 
108. K6n a' leacLL, otherwise K6n a' pcLL, Tombrickill, "butt of 
the peacaL" The second form, coTesponding with the O. S. version, is 
cerin to be the older. Indeed, peacatt may be a popular etymological 
reconstruction of a naine originally luceaL pvea points to a final 
element -dl hot 
109. S£1v6, "little waterfall," at east side of U6n a' lc. See 
25, bun a' 
110. Hae es, "little cove," east of SS£pv5 
111. t,'c ha ll]pa (contracted for a, fihc ]a ]apa), Ooghnama'a 
"Mac amara's cove." See 36. 
112. C*ITa S ha lll.p. (for Calqa, S- lhc 1la Eapa), "Macnamara's 
rock," a long reef stretching into the sea, south of 
ha pa is the popular variant of the surname 11lac Con 111apa, "son 
of 
Oog]danagh, printed on O.S. map under Ooghnama'a in such a way as to 
leave doubtful the particular cove desiated, is hot on my list. It seems to 
represent lla6 La,ha6, placed by my guide much farther west, as shown 
above (102). 
113. Ha,6e ed, "Ned's cove," on west side of 
114. bun ha hbann, "foot of the river," where the bamn çll6p 
discharges into the sea. This and the newer form bun n hbne were 
both ed by my guide. 
115.  an çL, "cove of the fence," at bun ha hb,nn. The O. S. 
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map has Ooghwanal (= t66 5un [or bum] 6n 'L), which my guide 
wouhl not recognize. The naine seems genuiue, but may bave arisen from 
lnixtnre of 116 n '£L and bun n h«bnn. My guide also said 
bun n h.abnn. 
Ooccnamuclcma'a (= llaunin n6 illuc ill,p,, "little cave of the sea- 
pigs [i.e. porpoises] ") is printed on the O. S. lnap ght below Ooghvunamd ; 
it is impossible to say what place is designated. The naine was hot 
recognized by luy guide. Probably it represents O6d lhc 
wrongly uuderstood aud wrongly located on the map. 
116. loLL ' Çup, Pit«cer'y, " the hole of the curach or canoe." 
My guide would hot recoguize the O. S. variant, which may be genuine and 
now obsolete, lc = vul. 
117. eml & ISOlée , "between two ports," theblunt foreld between 
poLL ' ÇUp61 and popc n lp6wce. 
118. lopc ha llal-ce, Po'taprky, «Port of the pottage (or, of the 
wild musKoErd)." This and lOlC n ll6l'e were both used by my guide. 
pp6wed, f., gen. ppal-e and (of late formation) l»pawe, is the generic 
naine of a numberruciferous plants and others popularly classed with 
them. Latin, B'assica. 
119. Calpa 5 ' le61 ," the friar's rock," a sea-rock opposite the mouth 
of popc n plaWce. Thcre is a legend connected with the naine. 
120. n dLL S (e5) , ilbeg, "the little church," an islet on the east 
side of popc n lpaw5e. 
121. btm ' pin, "gravel bottom," the upper side oï the T-shaped cove 
of l16d èl»aLL. pin, geu. oï 51uan, gravel, sand. 
122. ll ad dapLL, Ooghcappd, "horse's cove." 
123. popc cpuF£m,  "port of stream," a small cove, receiving a tiny 
stream, et of llad 
124. n L6S£m, derivative of L6, gen. L6S, "a great stone, pillar stone, 
etc.," et of tl ad 
125. popc 6' LS£m, Po'tMeighau, "port of the great stone." 
126. n ob ub, "the black beak," the rocky promontory east of 
127. 116 Lepc6dai, " the flatones," by lnetathesis for Lecp6di, 
colloquial plural of Le,c. West of popc ' 
128. popc ' du6LLe, Portacoolia, "port of the stake or post," just west 
of the Pier near the Abbcy. The naine is pled too far west in the O.S. map. 
129. popc ha CLLe66, Po'takilly, « port of the church," rather perhaps 

i rhe absence of the article may indicate here, as it often does in place-names that a determiniag 
word or words have been dropped aftcr the naine. 
R.I.A. PR0C., VOXJ. XXX. D 3 
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"of the churchyM," since clLL, nciently denoting a church, hs the ustal 
modern meaning of " burial-ground," the ancient churches being at best mere 
rfins, but the cemeMries around them being still preserved. The small 
hrbour protected by the Pie'. CLLea, with the ending pronounced-w, 
is  new and local formation of the genitive, on the anlo cottL, gen. 
coLLe, " wood." 
130. tlamin leavaip tli laV£m, "Peadar  Bradin's cove," Pcter 
«lmot's Cove. The surname  Bradin is found on the island, and 
"Sahnon" is the accepted English equivalent : blav£n , "a salmon." On the 
et side of the cove 
131. Cllai S ' Umn, or rather Cll S ' cumn, « rock of the 
beam." Soins, "a beam or post" (not from conn " wave," which wonld 
lmve givêa Clqa S n Umnne). 
131 A. Oo»eegaïve = tlmin lb, "rough cove," mrked here on the 
O.S. map, is hot on my list. 
132. 11 o1e66 , the lgrge se-rk indicated but hot nmed on the 
O.S. map below tire naine Oomeena've, glso the rock due et of it, named 
133. o1e66i émumn, Derïaghyemon, "Edmond's ope66i." Of 
this word, which is plural, I hve no explnation. Other rocks at flis place 
134. Clqta S om&q- éamumn, "the rock of Thoms (son) of Edmo nd," 
and 
135. Caplta S e£m oa l6p, "the rock of John (son) of big Aodh 
(ugh):' 
136. n be£ltna ata6, Barnasallagh, "foul gap." be£1an i8 also 
pronounced be£pna. Note that the O.S. map has s (restored) where the 
actual mtd (written -) is h. 
137. Poltc Ultb beas, Porttar,ri be#, "little bull's-port." 
138. PoltC Ualb lll6p, Porttar "great bull's-por." 
139. Caltlta S ha Seal-pae: my gide und.ersod the naine  be 
connected with 1-eal-ah: "snding." In my opinion, 1"el]ta6 , gen. 
l'eal'ltae, is a norm Connacht varint of 1-el-ltea6, gen. l'el'lae, as 
cl'ltasm is of coq'lteasam , nd the naine nmy be explained as "rk of 
the plough or of the ploughlnd." Uaricknass:y, the O.S. version, is hot 
authentic, my guide informed me. If it were, it would snd for Calpa S 
ha Seal-Sae , "rock of the dry cow," and pcrhps the O.S. ocer here again 
substituted  familiar for an unfamiliar word. 
140. tlaè an oma, explained to mean "the dummy's cave," east of 
Poire Uaqtb. If voma represen « dummy," this name must be of recent 
origin. 
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141. tlalmin ha Caopa6 Cao16e, "little cove of the blind ewe.' Fo" 
this, the O.S. map bas Oomeenak'inkecl, as it were 
" little cove of the narrow head," but my guide rejected this naine as quite 
incorrect. It seems te bave arisen frein confusion with-- 
142. la16e 'n (ao,L, "the cove of the narrow passage," which in O.S. 
spelling should bave been given " Ooghinked," but appears on the map as 
Ooghkeel. 
143. lmin op n 1TlucLad, "the cove of Gort ha iuclach." G. na M. 
is a stretch of land north of ob an tlzmin. The naine of the cov.e seems 
te be represented on the O.S. map by Oomeengubamonezneen,  altogether 
rejected by my guide, and unintelligible te me. 
144. 111, Gurraun, east of ob an tllmin. O'Reilly gives the 
meanings "a grove or wood," and "mud." 
145. ob z t|,mil, Gubatoomeeu, "beak of the cove," a promontory. 
146. xn tlzde Lean, Ooghlahan, "the wide cove." 
147. tlde n lllavi, Ooghnamaddy, "cove of the sticks," named perhaps 
frein driftwood. 
148. t! ade n a SoLLea, Oog]ascllen (a misreading for " Ooghnaselleqv "), 
" cove of the fat." SoLL, I-LL, " the fat of meat." The gen. ]'oteaxb, for 
l'oLLe, is nmdern and local. Sec above, 129, under pope n CLLexb. 
149. tla6 ha "Opq'e, "cove of the bramble." The O. S. map substitutes 
Ooghnad'ishogc, representing either tl«6 n "Opwe6e , "cove of the 
bramble," or t,6  lX)pq-e6, " cove of the brambles"; vpwe65 being a 
derivative and frequent synonym of vpW. West of x)tin Ct6c is 
150. Cl]  ha ml)eale, explained te uean "rock of the ways." 
151. X)fin CL6c, Doon Cloak, "fort of cloaks (?)." An ancient 
promontory fort. Seê lIr. WestrolT'S paper. 
152. Xn açaoq, "the chair," rock near X)tin CL6c. 
153. pope Ulmce6 , lPo'truckagh. I bave no explanation of 
Rmcea6 would mean "wrinkled, corrugated," but the two words were 
pronounced slowly for me as written. 
154. n Cpl  l'16p, "the great rock," extending eastward fron 
CL6ca. 
155. 1J' I]I»L (for tlC 1.), Oo]uapla, "Annabe|la's cove." 

* The notes ff-oto xvhich the names on the O.S. maps were taken must have got into confusion 
in this and other instances. I think that the notes may bave contained " Gortamucklagh" as the 
naine of the adjacent piece of land, and " Oomeeu G." as the naine of the cove. But in 
preparation of tho map, denominations o land less than townlands were generally omitied. 
" Gortnamucklagh ' being thus ignored, when " Oomeen G. ' came te be written in fldl, " 
vonld ho npposed te refer te the nearest naine beginning xvith that letier among the names 
retained, riz. Gubanoom¢en. Oom¢egubaoom¢en, which snffered again in transcription, would 
mean ' he cove of the beak of the covo," a most unlikely naine. 
Dg 
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156. tla6 (lepiola, Ooghcatherina, "Catherine's cove." 
157. tlal6 ,a Cattle "Ombe, OoghJ«callydffT, "cove of the black hag 
(corinorant, shag)." 
1 58. Xu 1a1 l"ll6p, "the great cove." The bare naine Oogh on the O. S. 
map is obviously incorrect. 
159. n CaSe, "the knob," a high bluff overlooking a la6 116p. 
160. n tl,16e )afilam, also au tla6 )afiam, Ooghganamaz(!), "the 
decp cove." 
161. tlalde 't Çtlltal, "cove of the curach (canoe)," between the last- 
named and at tlat5e aoL. 
162. ,u tlatde aoL, Ooghkecl, "the narrow cove." 
tlalde 't :xlv, Oogh«nwaud, "the boat's cove." 
Ceaml ¢. h tla5e, Ii.nahooey, "headlaud of the cove." 
t|atCe 'n UUlp, Ooy]«nle'," cove of the tower (perhaps, of the bush)." 
Calqtal  a' bamne, " rock of the milk." 
O. S. uame is Iienawoneei, which is a corruption of-- 
167. Ceatm a' l£bam (b£dm), "headland of the bawn," i.e. the 
enclosure still called-- 
168. &n b;xban, the "bawn " of the castle. From it projects the pier, 
an éb, at which out circuit of the coast began. 

[NLAND NAMES. 
169. balle an Leama, (4/en, "townland of the valley," named froln the 
valley of the stream-- 
170. &batnn a' Leanna, "river of the valley," rising on the east side of 
Choc la b'ta, and flowing eastward till it enters the sea at the middle of 
the strand near the Harbour. 
171. baplt a' Leanua, "top of the valley," district about the head of 
the stream, the most northern part of the townland. 
172. Choc ha b'tau, Knocknavecn, " hill of the Fiana," the chief height 
(729 ft.) in the eastern hall of the island. 
173. Clte S ha sCoLum, "cïag of the pigeons," eastern spur of Coc ta 
b'ta, noïth of the Pl'esbytery, near the point where the boundaïies of Glen, 
Lecarrow, and Fawnglass townlands meet. 
174. &n Leapsan, "the slope," on the north bank of the stream, north 
of the Presbytery. The final syllable is short. 
175. u LOlSn (derivative from top5 "track " or Lu|a " shin "), the 
slope facing east on which the l'resbytery stands. Two fields east of the 
Pïesbytery, there is a small tumulus called 
176. Ste&u, "fairy knoll "; the fence passes over it, 
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177. An lll&main, "the little n6m," hill on north side of blq ' Lenn. 
178. n CluoS&n b&n, " the white (grassy) crag-field," on north side of 
%n L l" (241). 
179. CoLL n , "wood of the fol'd," S.E. of Lol5+n, north of the 
southern road, due north of Doon Cloak. The "wood" no longer exists. 
180. An Culq6 ll16p, "the great nIoor," the lowcr part of the valley, 
adjoining the strand on the west. 
181. II l{t161nCe (plural of a femil,ine noun l{tl*ll or 11u.111, meaning 
unklmwn to lne), a long lvw ridge bctwecn the sonthern road and the cliflb 
on the south. The highest point of the ridge is marked 194 ft. on O.S. map. 
The slope north of this point is 
182. Uaob ha l{u.n, "side of the 
183. CfiL n. Ru.n, "back of the tuans," the .E. slope facing towards 
the strand. West of ha 
184. oltc ha lllucLad, "corllland of the swine-ranges," above 
lltmin. West of this-- 
185. '£L buaLe., "fence of cowfolds," at the S.W. corner of Glen 
townland. 
186. Xn b6.p 6 e.l', " the southern road." North of oltc 
and 'L buatLea, the road passes through-- 
187. 5n u.La, a stretch of cultivated ground. I have no explanation 
of the naine. (uaL, coal, fuel. u«L«, shoulder). 
188. Culqta ha u.Late, "moor of the Gualach," north of 
lll u et* . 
189. phltC éamu W, "James's field," west of F&L buaLe., north of 
POlC 
190. b.ltl ' mltin, " top of the little cornficld," south of bé.c&n, 
(205), north of southern road. 
191. Lo 5 ' e.ltlt*t , "the colt's hollow," and. 
192. Lo 5 ha b'éLe.c&n, " hollow of the butteies," two hollows on the 
west side of Choc ha bFt.n and 
193. b6¢ap .Le çuat6, " road of BallyMohy," thence to the Abbey. 
194. b6.lt ha L, ce, "road of the flagstone," an old track running east 
and west through the hollow in Lecarrow townland between Choc 
and Choc ' 1il&ma. On its south side are-- 
195. n lte, " the crag," .W. of balqt ' Leanna (171), and-- 
196. SsaLp Le.c ' oqtin» "cleft of the fiat rocks of the little oak- 
wood," in the west of the valley. 
197. C.oLlt.ç, "narrow place," a hollow below the cliff on south side of 
b6¢.1 n Çece. 
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198. 
199. 
which is 
200. 

lé,n, n, bpott, "marsh of the holes," a marshy place near 
eac a' teml, "fiat rock of the va]ley," near )5¢ap n lelce, 
no doubt named from it, in the valley north of Cmc n, 
lllm |fin, "hill-breast of gravel," .W. spur of Choc 

201. U,ob 
b]:,n, north of the GuMach. In its eastern side-- 
202. &n 
203. &n k'L tlp, "the fresh or grassy fence." This and the preceding 
naine are now given to stretches of lnd. 
204. baltl ,' S5omwa, "top of the dry-stone fence (sconce)," the high 
ground north of Uaob an nuc, rising towards-- 
205. bé,c£n, "the beacon (?)," the hilltop marked 692 ft., north of the 
dividing line between Glen and Kill townlands. 
206. b,Le ha CLLea6,  Iqll, " townlnd of the old church or church- 
yard." In its north-east corner 
207. bapl 
208. Choc 
at the road, 
209. n |5hc l16p, "the great park or grass-field." South of this, 
towards the sea, adjoining 3olç Ulb , s-- 
210. n lhpc 1.uapa, " the park of rushes." 
21l. Cpe 5 n CealC, "crag of the (rag?)," a rocky knob between 
the southern road and POlç Uapb. Thez'e is another place (308) of the 
saine naine in Ballytoohy Beg townland. 
212. n llleaLt l16p, Malvtore, "the great lump," the south-western 
spur of Choc a b]-hn. The south-western slope, above the Abbey, is named-- 
213. n Choc bn.. "the grassy hill." The aljective bn, "white," 
applied to land, denotes the bright green colour of a grassy surface, in 
contradistinction to cLfi veap, "red, i.e. tilled, land," and to the dark- 
ness of bog or heath.-" Nence an b;n, "the grassy turf," bml'ea , "a 
grassy fiat." 
214. n lilmWcp, " the Mbbey." Close to it-- 
215. Uob| |-'Cte llmpe, Tobeçfelamuçry, "the well of Mmy's festival," 
i.e. a holy well, associated with a "station" or pilgrimage on Ladyday. 
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According fo l°£vpalc l]ac (;uaC£1L, thc naine is Uobap CélLe 
"the well of Mary's sI)ouse," i.e. of Saint Joseph. 
216. S£c n CLLe, "the pillar-stone of the church," a monolith with 
incised cross, now built upright on the fence of the churchyard. 
217. Nn lllume uS, " thc black bruke or shrubbery," et of and 
adjoining the Aby. 
218. Bu bpéanpae," the fetid grounds," S.E. of the Aby, adjoining 
219. n ,11 b, «the black garden," cle  the Abyon the 
wt. 
220. OlC , uL,m, "cornlaud of the shoulder," S.W. of the Abbey 
and adjoining it. 
221. Cuppa« ' ca,pc, "the pfiest's moor," adjoining 
S.W. of the Abbey. 
West of Choc nu bFn and N.W. of n llleLL lll51b is a hollow 
oentaining three sll lakes. Close  the most easterly lake is a spring 
or pool called 
222. n poLL b£¢ce, "the drowned or sunk pool, or the pool of 
drowning." The boggy ground about it 
223. Léna n (mLL b£çe, "marsh of 1 . ." From this is named 
223. Lod Lé,n n imtL b£çe, Zogh eiua[ollbauty, "lke of the 
mamh, etc.," but this naine w not used by my guide. For the northern 
lake, his naine was-- 
224. n Loc 6 ua6, " the north lake." The O.S. naine is çreggau 
Zough, which doubtless stands for Lod ' le5£m," lake of the rocky field." 
225. Loc lllepead, "rusty lake," on the south, is wrongly called Zmegh 
Me'igagh on the O.S. ma. There is no "n" in the uame, but one h 
gone astray from the O.S. version of the uext naine- 
226. bmn ' oldn , Dorree[] ive, "river of the Iittle oakwo." 
It flows northward from the marshy hollow aforesaid, then etward through 
Loc ' ilutm to the sea at lolç L¢e. 
227. n Le¢dea¢paa, Zecarow townland, "the half-quarterlaud." 
228. Uob n UuLae, "side of the mount," the rising ground west of 
the three lakes. 
229.  l£m, "' the breast of the bill," Coc a' ll&m, "hill of the 
Mm," the northern sur of Choc nu bk', west of 
230. b Le an I1 &m , Maure, townland. 
231. Le6oLL, " half-wood, wooded hillside," on the east slope of Choc 
a' £ma towards Lo6 ' illmhnn. Bushes in plenty are still there. 
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232. poLL ' bpnllv1% "holc of the brandy,"  pool whose position 
corresponds to that of thc second " of the t,)wnland naine "Lccarrow," O.S. 
shoet 85. The O.S. naine Pollabrad is priacd as belonging to he stream 
flowing from thc pool. The naine, it is said, originated in the use of the 
pool s  biding-place for smuggled brandy. 
233. ) l]tlLen% "the mill," where the easrn road crosses the 
stmam ucar Mtum townland, neuf pope Lée. Site of a watermill. 
234. &bmn ' liluLm, "river of the mill," rises heur &LL Ulb on 
the west side of the island, receives &5m ' oldn , flows through-- 
235. Lo6 ' lçluLm, Lough Awdli, " lake of the mill," in Maure town- 
land. 
236. &n Lcl-5 ,  bushy hillside in north of Maure townland. 
237. Cupp6 ' Lo6, " moor of thc lake," north and north-west of Lo6 
238. CaoLpa6, " narrow place," south of Lo6 
239.  lll£min, "the little hill-breast," rising ground on N.W. of 
Fawnglass townlaud, S.E of Lo6 a' 
240. n Léana b&, "tbe white marsh," north of Fawnglass townland. 
241. b'£n al', "green slope," Fawglass townland. 
242. n CpmS£n b&n, " the white (grassy) rocky field," in the north of 
243. béL n copp, "mouth of the bend," 
LI-; the rond runuing westwurd through this townland turns S.W. and 
then north fo pass béL ) Copp. 
244. Cel» n nbl, "the goats' division," CaTnagowe townland. 
25. Uobp blve, " Brigid's well," or Uobp '6Le bpve, Tobc- 
fclabride, "wcll of Brigid's festival," u holy well ncar Cen n Copp. 
Devotional exorcises urc proetised ut it. Thc second nme indicutes Suint 
Bfigid's feast, Februury 1, us u day of spcciul roeort to the place. 
246. 5) Cl&C, 8tuke townlaud, probably "the streak or stfipe," 
being u very long and narrow division. 
247. 5) Rum %, Booauubeg, "the little Ruaiu," north of poLL 
upa. The O.S. spclling «Roouuu" supposes some such Irish form 
Rua5£n, uud is mislcuding, Rum being a monosyllable. The dutive has 
replaced the nominative form in noun und udjective. 
248. 5bam) a Ruamea6 De, "river of the little l{uam," u smull 
st'eum discharging ut poç a' tqa. So we have nom. sing. Ruam gen. 
sing. Ruamea6, nom. pl. Ruamce, gen. pl. luan, rather heteroclite. 
l{uamea6 und luance seem to be lute unalical formutions. 
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249. 1la UUalCai , " the bleachgreens," western part of an 
east of an 5bamn 11161. Pl. of 
250. n bamn !61 , Owcnmore, "the big river." " FaLmeam l'i 
Féln 1 mbun ha hbaun,  n-tlade un ha hbnn : .... it hides itself 
(ends) in bun ha hbann, in the Cove of bun n. bb.nn " (112, 113). 
251. n F£L io6cap. " the lower fence," land tween thc mouth of the 
bamn 1]6p nd the bpeacatt on the west. From it is nmed 
ça,t (:5). 
252. n Ruam 1]lSp," the great Ruam," on the .W. side of 
l6p at this place. 
253. n pe S I]161, Craigw'e, " thc great crg," north of the 
254. Cpes-'t,b, "erag-mountaiu," the shouldcr in the middle of the 
land, bctween au pei S l16p and an Cnoe 11151 (the main summit). 
255. Uluol" S R6me, the cnelosed fields on the south sh,pe of Cpe S- 
çtab. "uluors, grains, or the refuse of nmlt," O'Rcilly. The topogrphical 
use of the word is hot clear. R,6me, "of fern or bracken." 
256. bamn a' dn, "Fatmem l-i i Fém  ntl6 an um : .... the 
river of the fort: it hidcs itself in in tl6 an fim " (Ooghanisk«, O.S.) 
Here two diffcrent genitives of v6n wcre hcard in one sentence. 
257. n Copnéat ,pb, "the ruggcd corner," west of the lowcr 
of bamn a' dn,, near the sec. 
258. lla potLa tara, "the grcen holcs," the hollow along whieh thc 
road psscs westward from b,mn a' 
259. n LelSm R6ce, "the smooth slope,"  long slope north of the 
roEd ab this place.  
260. a CpmS£m 'ava, " the long crg-fields," between thc 
R6ce and CpeS'tab. 
261. n Uual 11161 , Toormore, "the great blcachgreen." 
262. bamn a' Uual l]16p, "river of the Çul 
263. Lo6£n a' da, Loughana2huea , "the Pdca's lakclet." "The Pfiea 
was secn there, and might be secn yct." 
264. bamn a' fiea, " the Pfica's river," flowing through 
dca. 
265. b],a., a' a,te, "neck of the townlnd, or of the inhbid ]nd," 
the ngle of ]nd tween Lod£n a' ]ca and the c]iH of the south-western 

' Le, p,n, dative of Lelpean. R,6ce, passive partieiple of p,f,m, " I run," was explained as 
meaning "smooth." Compare pé,V, "smooth," pa@, "a riding, a raid," Gaulish rheàa, 
chariot." But p6ce bas another meaning--c£ an .{,v reo l.ece S ' .So,e. "this place is 
coursed by the wind, i.e. oxposed to the wind" : Arran, Galway. 
R.I,A. PROC., VOL XXXI,   
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promontory, blt£alx), the lower part of the neck, where it joins the 
shoulders and chcst. 
266. «Xl l,,m llUC, " the mottled peak," the south-western spur of the 
Choc ll161t, north of Uualt ll161t. 
267. Fn ha Caola6," slopc of thc sheep," western slopc of an 
bltc, cast of 5b,,, ' flc,. 
268. btm a moç£n, unnamohatn townland, "bottom of thc buts." 
The townland now consists almost wholly of Choc ll161t and its slopes, the 
highest part of the island. It must have been named from the low ground 
on the west and S.W., no longer containing huts or houses. 
269. 5n Uaafi £n, "thc whitc (i.c. grsy) land,"  general naine for 
the south-western district, westward from Choc ha b'an and southward 
from an Coc ll16p, to the western and southern coast-line. 
270. 5n Choc ll161t, " the great hill" (sunmfits 1520, 1453, 1315 ft.), not 
namcd on O. S. lnap. CltC5-Lab and an mn ltC are its foothills on the 
south side. Its stecp northern side is fmcd by an  il61t and 
271.  CLo6I, " the stonework," along the se at the Signal Tower on 
the western side of the islaud. Co6alt varies in meaning from a row of 
steiping-stonçs set in  ford to a stoue buildg such as Co6al fi, the 
cxtant stone-roofcd church of Saint Dfiileach (St. Dolough's), Co. Dublin. 
272.  C6¢lta onn, "the brown coffer" (C6¢lta = c6t3ta ). N.E. of 
Signal Towcr. 
273. Ba Copn£m, near LL a' Nanla£m. Perhps plural of the 
plant-naine, copn£n (so pronounccd in Clarc Island = C£lm£n ) Cal- , 
Cotyledon Umbilicus. Colmn , "littlc goblct," is obviously the con'ect form 
of the plant-naine, from the resemblance of the leaf and its stalk to a shallow 
drinking-gls with a slender stem. Thc naine has doubtlcss bcen changed 
to c£pn£n, "heap (of stones)," in othcr places  allusion to thc habitat of 
the plant, already signified by the epithet Cal- "of the stone-fort." 
274. n poçt6 S, "thc sultry ploee (?)." (bpoet, "sultry heat"). 
car tLe Leaça ("Allalan "). (Compare thc lncaning suggestcd for 
51 u n Ii 
275. n LeT5ea £n, " tire whitc (i.c. grassy) hillsidc," cast of Signal 
Towcr. 
276. ]a Lml%ne, "the shins," western face of an Choc 16p. 
277. mLL,, ' 6.uc, "clbow of thc hill," at thc foot of the stecp easte 
rise of a Choc lll61. Further 
278. béaL a' B5onnl'a, "mouth of the sconce (dry stonc wall)," and-- 

' Dative for nominative of noun and adjective ; an lSeann lSpeac. 
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279. é.t l.»h ub65, "mouth of the cove of (... ?)." 
280. 'O6]t  Cp.obe, "shelter or shrubbery of the brnch (leafy tree)," 
near 5tt U.pb. (Dinneen gives 'o6p, nom. sing., t-o61e , nom. pl., "a 
wood, a forest ; a woody swamp "; "woods, thickcts." The word seems to be 
an ancient compound of -o and cil ; "under-lnd.") 
281.  u.[l.e, "the shoulders," the long ridge rising from the hollow 
west of Choc ua bF, an to the easru face of an Choc II161. 
282. )éL 5, «Xl-5tL , "mouth without armpit," a hollow under Coc 
l]S]t at the head of n. u.Le. 
283. «Xn .bL£, "the fork," the upper valley of the 
cnclosed by Choc 11]5p and n 
284. bot S .' mc, "belly of the hill," lower part of Coc m5p, foeing 
285. S5L P .' UpfiW. ,çgIpatruce, "cleft of the trews," on .E. side of 
286. n ço]]t, a hill near «XL n mb£lme.d. (For ]-mpl. O'Reilly 
h the meanings "vehes, wild pea, broomral , orobmche." Dinneen has 
"l'opl, m., a sharp rock in the sea rising nearly to the water's surface.") 
Pmnounce like sl 
287. Udn n. So]l , "butt of thc iorr," foot of the hill seaward. 
288. An b.e Ùu., B«llytoohy townland, "the northern townland." 
289. b.Le çu becs. B«ll//too]y Bcg townland. 
290. Coc .' Lod£m, "hill of the lakelet," north of the So]T. The 
lakelet is probably the mrshy hollow known to workers on the Clare Island 
Survey as " the Lighthouse Ith." 
291. Xn Se£n, "the fairy hill," a noticeable smooth high knoll, covered 
with short green vegetation, north of the marsh. "c  b-mL ]'e," sad 
my guide, " c£ cdpc cu .nnl-m "--" a plce where the sidhc re ; they bave 
a court there." I have not elsewhem met this ncient usage of the plural 
l'e in ordinary speh. In most places, n. ]-e55., . ]-M., etc., are 
substitud, ]e being used in set phrases such as be. ce. "banshee," 
coin c-e, "the hounds of the sidhc." The d]c were auciently gods, " the 
loples used to adore sidhe;" Fi«cc's Hy»u. On the O.S. map, Shccan is 
placed as the naine of a sea-rock. See above (174) for nother 
which has escaped destruction in the most cultivad part of thc island. 
292. 'o¢p .p.LL.. "thicket or shelter of Carlloeh(?)," south of 
lighthouse. 
293. S£mn  5C.p.tL, "peu of the horses," a hollow beside the light- 
house. 

1 Perhaps for a 15e6, the indeclinable naine of lhe saint from whom Ihe heath Dabeocia is named. 
E2 
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29. 5tç, a hfll S.W. of lighthouse. tç, « joint," in Ulster topography, 
"a narrow glen or ravine." 
295. 5n meurt msp, "the bg knob," the lighthouse bill. 
296. 5nn ' Om, '" river of the fort," the stream that rches the sea 
at n LLe. 
297. Cuppd ' m, "moor of thc fort," the land west of dn 
298. p£lC Ruapi, "Ruaidhrïs field," west of the northern road, almost 
due west of 11 
299. CUpla5 tla5 OplaS£m, " moor of . .," the land west of 
Coppa5£m , and east of the road. 
300. 5b6mn lla5 oppa5£m, "river of . .," the strm flowing into 
301. a Co, SSotçe , " tlm slit rocks," in tlm hollo round which the 
road winds, due west of ll ae 
80. Cle S ,' LWc, "crag of the dilisc," a rocky knoll on west side of 
road, south of ha CLoea soLce. Perhaps a place for drying dilisc. 
03. n ean-cuap, " the old bleach'een," knoll at S.W. side of 
04. 5n OlC lllSp, "the great cornfield." The road from the lght- 
house southwards forks here, one branch leading S.E. to the Harbour, 
the other S.W. to the Abbey. n opc l5p is west of the road north of 
the fork. 
305. l,'£n ,' mlC i15q, "strm of ,n OlC 5p," flowing from 
Choc ,' Loe£m to popc Le. Also called %bamn oç Çe, "river of 
P. I,." 
06. n III ac hL,, "the echo (lit. the cliff boy)," hill north of an OlC 
llSl. 
30T. OlC an éavm, "cornfiehl of the bill-front," wst of n oi 
llSl and north of the by-road rumfing east through aLe çu 
308. Cle S n CelCa , "cr of the rag (?)," north of the byroad. 
CeulCa my be a loal varint of cealVn, genitive of celV, "smithy." 
309. CUlla ll£pe ll lçl£LLe, "moor oï Mire i MhSille," east of 
OlC lll5p. [urther east is-- 
310. Ctllae OlC Le, "moor oï popc Le." 
311. Çec a' aLe Ça, " fiat rock of the north townland," south of 
the place where the lighthouse road crosses the stream of Gort 
812. CpmS£n ioLe£n, "rocky fiehl of ( . . . ?)," north of an opc 
lll5, east of C, oc ,' Lo£m. O'eilly bas "lLea, drnel 
£olium perenuc." 
813. ila anaa, "the grassy fields," the land adjoining OlC be. 
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ISIAII)S /15D DISTRICTS IEAR CLARE lSLAID. 
314. c, Achll. ee£n c, island of Achill. 
315. c es, Achillbeg. 
316. Copp£u, Copp£n c, the mainland peninsu et of Achill; 
copp£n, "a reapng-hook. '' A promontory at Larne, Co. Antre, is silarly 
named (" the Curran "). 
317. thb, forerly called in Englsh " the Owles," barony of Burrish- 
oole (= bmpeq" tlLL, burgage of tl.) known to p£vpc l]lc çuL 
as «LL tli IJlALLe " U. of  MAille." The territory formerly included 
the barony of Murrisk. 
318. llmpeF , barony of Murrisk. The Irish ne, gen. llluqure, is 
in common use. 
319. p,pArce CL ,' ,ob,q, " Drish of lgeever," bar. Murrisk, 
includes Clare Island. 
320. Cçq Appc (= p£vp%), " Patrick's forress," Cher Island. 
821. n DLe De,s, Ballybeg island, " the little homestead." 
322. lmç e.., Inishdalla.  
323. n r cuc, Inishturk," wild bor's island." In rapid pronunchtion, 
the naine sounds like U" mpc. 
324. m r D6 Fmn', Inishbofin," white cow's island. '' Properly lnq- 6 
Fmne, but in hlayo a final short vowel is often dropped colloquially. 
325. luq- epc', Inishark, "Earc's island," for lnq- eapc. Old Irish 
c, gen. ce, ç'cae, rca, a feminine naine, probably of a goddess. 
326. 1 loL£m, "the round-topped rocks," n lIloL£n becs, n 
loL£n lll6p, between Clare Island and Caher Island. 
327. 1 DoLLi, "the Bills," sea-rocks about eight toiles .W. of Clare 
Island. 
FAMILY AMES. 
The surnames of Clare Island present the clearest evidence of mixed 
streams of immigration from various parts of Ireland, and ultimately from 
various parts of the Continent. The following list of surnames was given 
to me straight off by D£Vlla,c i]l,c çu,L :-- 
" 116 ill+lLLl, CLnll ÇuL, ill6c C&b, illulnncql 'Lomn, CLnn 
l]hc 11 lpa, CLnn l]hc luava, 111'LLbLL, 111umneq m6e, 
Dpeen,, 111u, une,l Rov,, 111umueq l]luqud CLnn ob6m, 

t But copp in the nomenclature of Clare Island means a headland, and in this sense may be the 
basis of copphu applied to a peuinsula. 
" There is a tendency to confusion between the palatal sounds of d and g in Mayo. In W )eaLa 
may be tbe older form. See Onomasticon Goedelicum s.r. Inis Dele. 
a "Insula vitulae albae," Bede, ltist. Eccl., iv, 4. 
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111umneqt LLëolSllt , bllé , Connen, So-L, CLnn lihc 
' euhlu ' lll61t&n  (pl t m61,&n ob)."' To which were added 
laer :--bltn , lll61t6qtm , l]l a 5 R6LL, 6 ltOVhn, 
To aemp o re he genealocal ofin of all hese families would 
here be oo grea a labour. X propose o deal briefly wih instances in regard 
o which he information lies o hand. 
11« lllL1LL : bearers of he surname 6 lllhLLe. The ordinary English 
version of his naine is "O'alley," bu in Clare Islan an no seldom on 
he mainland, he usual version is "5elia" (rhyming wih "dahlia'). 
"ealy" is probably a vaan. "Melia" exemplifies a very general cusom 
in he anglicizaion of Irish names, he substitution of ê for . The lllhlLL 
alone form abou one fourh of he population of C1are Island. Their 
origin and hisory are well 
CLann ualt: he suame of his family is 1« uzat. One 
householder gave me his name as Ca5 1ha Cua6aL. My chief auhoriy 
for he 11 family names and place-names called himself p$.lqtac 
Cua6aL (as i sounded), bu called he whole kindred 
(This variation of 1« o lh«, and hence $o 6c, is no rare in Connach. 
A young man once asked me o e@lain why his surname was 6 Cu in Irish 
and ac ugh in he nglish version. 6 Ctfi = lb a oa, and "Hugh" 
is he acceped English equivalen of o. Anoçher young man çold me 
ha his suame was 6 CUalChn in Irish and Durkan in English. 
Cualtchn  lac ualtchn. So bun6c, "an infant," mus, I hink, be 
explained as bunfi,c.) There are four households of CLann uaaL in 
Clare Island; and he lal belief, X was informed, is ha hey are a 
branch of he lll&LLl, aking heir naine and descen from one 
6 ILLe. The Annals of U1ser record he deah of a ua6aL tla 
1HhLLe in 1316. Under 1413, hey record ha anoher uaaL tl lllhLLe 
oek service in Ulser as a leader of mercenafies. Afr 
occupation, he se ou for home wih his followe, who filled seven ships. 
sorm arose, and hey were can'ied away o he Scoish coas. Cerain of 

 " And many of them," a play on the word m6rdn, " many." The variety of îormulae here used 
is hot arbitrary, but represents established usage. A similar variety is found in early usage a 
exemplified in the Genealogies and Annals. 
Another W. (3onnacht surname,  Ill'LLa, for which a literary form  fflaoL%a, of 
questionable authenticity, is adopted, resembles " lIelia," but bas for its usual English equivaleut 
"lIolloy." ,« 5olloy," in this instae, is the borrowed English version, longer and more widely 
in use, of the Meath surname  lllaoLrhua. The transïerence of English equivalents from one 
It4sh surname to another often causes great difficulty in the tracing of family origins. 
 lI'fiille (probably -- 3[(tlne = Mal < Maglos "prince " + -dos), from whom his descendants 
took the surname ( Mfiille, cannot be placed earlier than c. 850, sinee the custora of îorming 
surnames like Ua lIille is not round beïore the beginning of the tenth century, l=[is probable date 
was 900-950, twelve generations belote Domhnall Ruadh Ua lIille, T 1837. 
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the Mac Suibhne naine, hereditary chiefs of lnerceuaries, who accompanied 
Tuathal, were drowned "along with their leolle, both wonlan and man." 
Tuathal himself, his two sons, and their people, with difliculty got to land in 
Scotland. The incidents are instructive, in view of the movements of people, 
" both woman and nan," by sea and land in the fifteenth century. Clann 
Tuathail are called in English "Toole." "0 datur ambiguus "; and the 
western Clann Tuathail of Umhall are like to be mistaken for a branch of 
the eastern Clann Tuathail of Ui Mail ([lnaal, co. Wicklow) throngh the now 
frequent change from Mac Tuathail to "Toole," which, under favourable 
circumstances, beconles "O'Toole." 
lllc C£b,, "Mac Cabe." There is only one family of the naine in Clare 
Island--that of the hotel-keeper. He is, I understand, a native of southern 
Ulster. The Mac Cabas first appear in Irish history in the fourteenth century 
as leaders of galloglachs, i.e. mcrccnaries of Norse-Hebridean origin, under 
the Irish princes of Breffny and Oriel. Thcy followed the lrofession of 
condotticri for two centuries or more, their chiefs being known by the titles 
of Constable of Oriel, Constable of Breffny, and Constable of the Two 
Breffnys, Fermanagh, and Oriel. The tradition of their Norse origin is still 
known in East Breffny (Co. Cavan). Distinctive Hebridean forenalnes, such 
as Alan (Aleinn), Somhairle (Sumarlii), werc formerly frequent in their 
familles. 
llqumncq l)Lomn, surname (5 FLomn, "Flyun." Their origin would be 
difflcult to determine. There were at lcast three great familles of the naine, 
one in Ulster, one in Connacht (district of ]3oyle, co. Roscommon), and one 
in Munster. Three households in Clare Is]and. 
CÇ,lqn 1]llc ll, lll,p,, surname lllc 11 lllp ; old and literary form, 
Mac Con Mara. A noted Thomond family. Two households in Clare 
Island. One of the sea-caves or coves is named from them. 
CL.nn l"lltc lU.v.t, surname tll.c lU.v. (Mag Riadaigh? 
Mag Riada ?), " Grady." Compare the Ulster (West Scottish ?) naine, 
Macready, Mecredy. By taking the form " Grady," this stu-name is likely to 
be confused with the Munster "O'Gradys," properly  Grda. Ou the other 
hand, many of the latter family, especially in their ancient home, co. Clare, 
have englished heir naine as ]3rady, which in turn is the normal English 
version of the South Ulster surname Mac Bl'daigh. t The arbitrary loroceas 
of inventing English equivalents for h'ish nanms, whether of persons or 
places, tends to bring the history and meaning of the names into a welter of 

 A note to the Annals of Ulster (an. 434) deves this surname from "bradach, thievish" ! It is 
from brddach, " spirited." In like manner, brdddn beathadh, "breath of lire," bas been misread 
and misrendered, braddn beathadh, "salmon of l.ife" (copied in Dinneen's Irish-English Dictionary). 
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confusion. The old song Cnndac Mhuigheo, dating probably from the 
seventeenth century, mentions Aodh )Griadaigh, "a colonel in Cliara," 
Clare Island. There are seven households of the naine in the island at 
present. 
lll'£bt, surname  m.ot-g'£b.tt, cooquially  M'l£bhaill, 
which takes in English the French-looking guise of "Lavelle." The family 
of  Maol Fh£bhaill in the eleventh and twelfth centuries were at the head 
of Cençl Fergusa, a subsept of Cenél Eoghain. They ruled in Inishowen 
(co. Donegal), where a promontory stronghold gave to their chief the title of 
king of Carraic Brachaidhe (from Mrachide, an ancestor's naine)- 
"Carrickabraghy." Without direct evidence, [ would suggest that they may 
have corne to Umhall after the Cromwellian war, and settled there under 
the O'Donnells of Newport, who were transplnted thither from Tir Conaill. 
lllumnçlp ue, ]lot native and probably hot correctly named; in 
English "])uffy," tire naine of the lighthouse-keeper. "Duffy " usuaHy 
represents  Dubhthaigh. 
bpeana, "Walsh." One of the most widespread smames in Ireland. 
Sometimes englhed "ranagh." It mns "British," i.e. " Welsh," and 
originated amoug the numerous Welshmen who formed the main fighting 
strength of the " Norman" invasion. (" Wallace" or "Wallis," found in 
various parts of Connacht, has the saine siification. In Irish it is Bhailis 
or A Bhailis). One household in Clare Island. 
lllmnnc T l{ova, surname  Royale, "Ruddy" or "Reddy." Three 
households. 
lllmnncp 1]Imlu/ , surname  lllulUfi, " Murray." The Irish naine is 
given as heard. I suppose the historical form should be  Muireadhaigh. 
 Moirdha, from the ancient Mairid, is also possible. 
Cann mbdm, surname mac mb/m, " Gibbons." " FitzGibbon" is 
another equivalent. Of "Anglo-Norman" origin, "Clann Ghiobdin of Umhall 
Ui Mhille" were settled west of Cruach h£draic. Anoflmr branch has 
given its name to " Clongibbons" half-barony, co. Cork.  One household in 
Clare Island. 
aqéa, surname D,péav, "Barrett." One of the chier families of the 
"Welshmen of Tirawley," settled in Connacht under the orman De Burghs 
and FitzGeralds. Two households in Clare Island. 
Comnéana, surname  Comne£m, "Cannon." (" Cannon" also does 
duty for another naine of ancient celebrity,  Canannin of Tir Conaill.) Two 
households in Clare Island. 

' 8ee "Onomastico Goedelicum," s. vv. Clann Ghiobfiiu and Umall, 
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cot-L, "Scullle," also "Schofield." I ara ignorant of the origin of this 
surname. One household. 
C[m l]lc ' fil+, surnme tllc ' il , "Winter." The 
English versio is nearer the mark thau usual, hlac an Gheimhridh (literary 
form) means" son of the winter." I have hot traced the suvname. It p-obably 
a'ises f'om a by-name, in which case it would represent a subdivision of some 
other naine. The ftll surname was 1)erhal)s hIac Mic an Gheimhl'idh, "sou 
(i.e. descendant) of the Wiutry Lad (one uçted for caml)aiguing or sailiug 
during winter)," just as the full f«»l'm of hlag Uidhir " Maguire" was 
ac hIeig Uidhir, "son of he Sallow Lad." Three households. 
11161£, su'nane  116p&m, " [oran." This SUlnane seenls fo hve 
absot'bcd anothcr and distinct naine,  MughlSi, the ending -Siu being offert 
displaced by the nmrc familiar-{tin.  Mghl'{tin (Amlals of Ulster, 1206) 
is l»erhaps a rausiti.,ml tagc. Four housch(,hls. 
bla, sm'namc 
should bc l)roecdcd by  or Mac, but, if my iufol'matiou is correct, stands alone 
 the surnanle. There may have bcen a local family with Bran for eponym. 
At any rate, I know of uo link that couhl conncct the noted Leinster family 
of  Broin, " O'Byrue," with the C«91macht seboa'd. Five householders 
Clare Islnd. 
lllOlb6lea6, surnmc. I English, " Gtrdon." One husehold. The 
kcy to this cm'ious eqution (,f nanles seems to be SulTlied by Mac Vurich in 
the Book of Clanl'allld (Cameron, t«liqtiac Celticae, il., p. 184), who clls the 
leader of thc Gordol contingent under h[ontrose "M6rbha" [= ln6rnlhaor] 
G&'do mac hIarcos Huntli," i.e., rd Gol'don, son of thc hIarqess of Huntly. 
Some descendut of this house may hve corne to ]lelalld as a Jacobite 
refugee. Mr. John hlacNeill, the musical-inst'muent mker, of Capel Street, 
Dubliu, told lue that his family came to Ireland as rcfugees after Cullodell. 
111 5 1é» SUl'lame, " hIacGrel." This naine, as given in Irish, is the 
colloquial forlu of the suruame hIac Ncill in Comacht and UIster dialect. 
Before vowels and liquids, hlac becom hIaginIlish, but hot in Scottish Gaelic, 
the g being attached to the following syllable. Thym Irish hIg Aodha 
"agee" contains the saine elenlents as Scottish ac Aoidh "Iac Kee, 
Mac Kay." In uorthern Irish, g becomes g', so that ZIag Neill (Ma gnéill) 
is pronounced a 'éill in Antrim Irish s in Mayo Irish. Instauces of this 
surname in Connacht are round in the Aunls of Ulster, under the years 1346, 
1361, 1377. In two of these, McNeill, deuoting the chief of the naine, is 
wrongly rendered "son of Niall" iii the tnsltion. It is evident from tllese 
instances tht c Neill was hereditary chier of gcdloglcchs or Uebridean 
SWol'dsmelL Like the ac Cabas and ofler g«lhglc«h chiefs, thc Mc cills 
,Lh. OC. VOL. XXL 
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were Hebridean ami probably at lcast hall Norse in origin.' Ont household 
in C, lare Islad. 
( 1)po),n, sui'naine, " Salmon." Brodci is the normal Connacht form of 
brad«, "a salmon." Oue of the coves in Clare Island is named fronl a 
member of the family. Tbe ohl form of thc surname appears to have been 
(3 Bal'd£in. Thc family belonged te, the Conmhaicne éin (in part of 
Leitrim and Longford countics). The naine occurs twice in the Annals of 
Ulster uder date 1369 ; but thc almost contemporal'y Book of Ballynlotc 
(161 b 8, 162 a 10) has thc modern form Clam Bradain, Clann Bradan. 
19dltCa, surname \ 1)dpca (for De ]3flrca = De Burgo), " ]3urke." Of 
Norman origiu. One houschold. 
Iu sure, of ïl families in Clare Island, about 25 bclong to tbe Dil Cuinn 
group, which domiuatcd the northcrn hall of Ireland h'om the fourth century 
to tbc thirtcenth. The oldest known home of tbis group was in the north of 
Roscommon county. Five familles, of which three were originally Welsh, are 
descendant from colonists of the "Norman » invasion. At least two familles 
represent the Norse-Hcbridcan galloglach element, which flowed freely into 
h'eland aftcr the detachment of the Hebrides fronl Norway in the thirteenth 
century. The Gordon family is probably of Scottisll origin, and of much later 
imnligratiom Two families bear a ïhomond surname. About one-half of 
the surnames are thus of ullimately remote regional origin. If is hot 
unlikely that a large proportion of the remaining hall, which have hot been 
traced, are no less exogenous. This, however, is fo be noted, that the tracing 
of families through their surnanles and genealogical traditions and record is 
in the main concerned only with the maie line of descent. 

t The 2N'orse adopted the I,ih naine liall (genitive Néill) in the orm ljal. The popnlations of 
Barra and 8outh Uist, the chier habitats of the lIac I%ill family, are largely of Norse descent. 
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ANCIENT IRISH LAW. 

THE LAW OF STATUS Oit FRANCIIISE. 

BY EOIN MhcNEILL, D.LITT. 

[Read AmuL 9. Pnblished Dcmt 17, 1923.] 

THE nlost distinctive feature of ancient Irish law is the law of status. To 
the minds of the Irish jurists this law was the most ilnportant part of their 
jurisprudence. ïhe chicf collection of the oldest written laws was the 
COlnpilation called Scnchus Mdr. It is cited by naine in Cormac's Glossary, 
and the writing of the tracts comprised in it, if hot their collection under 
a single title, can be dated in the seventh century. An introduction to 
the collection, written in Old Irish, bas been preserved, and in this intro- 
duction there is a statement of the contents of Senchus Mdr (I, 40)) Front 
this statelnent if will be seen that Sc,chus Mdr, hen the introduction was 
written, began with a tract on the law of status. The rest of its contents 
are still found in the ordcr stated in the introduction, but the tract on 
status no longer appears in the extant version, its place at the beginning 
of S«wl,s Mdr being now taken by the loug and elaborate tract on 
athgabdl (procedtre by distraint), of which there is no mention in thc old 
statement of contents, aud which therefore did not probably form part of 
S«nchus Mdr as originally compiled. There cau be little doubt that the 
tract on status which forlned the first section of 5'eMs Mdr was that 
which now bears the title of Uraiccclt Becc.  The opening sections of this 
tract were obviously designed as a proeln to a cor2ms j«ris, and the accom- 
panilnent of gloss and COlmnentary shovs that the tract, in the tradition 
of the law schools, possessed the authority of the oldest writings on h'ish 
law. It will be seen that the law of status, as interpreted by the jurists, 
before the writing of this tract, at the tilne of writing, and afterwards, was 

Citation by the Roman numeral has reference to the published volumes of "Ancient 
Lws of Irelnd." The translation given in these volumes will be cited as "the officiM 
translation." * 
This, te be cied as UB, is the first tract in vol. v. 
x.i.A, vaoc., VOL. XXXVt, SC. c. [81] 
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subjeet to great variation in detail. /3etween the statement of the 
grades of status in U]3 and the statements in later commentaries there is 
no practical correspondence. This, perhaps, may explain why the trac on 
status disappeared from the beginning of cnchus 
The distinctive attribute and the measure of free status was "honourprice," 
called Idg cue«h, rarely eeclan, in the oldest tracts, always cncclam in the 
later writings. Most of the provisions of tbe law are such, or are so 
dcpeudeut npon other provisious, that the clement of honourprice entered 
into ahnost every ç)peration of law. ()nly che way in which a person's 
honourprice could be detcrmincd was known to the jurists, namely, by 
assiguing tbe pcrson to a particular grade to which, in the doctrine of the 
law, a particular honourlwice had already been assigned. Hence it is to bc 
understood that, howcvcr artificial the classification in grades may appear, 
and wbatever variations it may present lu differcnt documents, this classifica- 
tion vas no mere nlatter of juristic theory, but was an actual and important 
factor in the everyday practical working of the laws. 
Che of the most obvious characteristics of ancient Irish law is that it is the 
law of a limited and privileged class. It is so in its form and operation and in 
the theory of the jurists, its accepted teachers and custodians. The writcr of 
UB says that Irish jurisprudence is bascd upon the class called nemeth, and 
the varions ancient tracts never weary of rcpeating tha tbe doctrines and 
rulcs of law which thcy enuuciate arc derived from the usage of the Féni. 
2Yemcth, is the Old-Irish form of the older Celtic adjective nemctos, 
meaning "hcly" or "sacred." In thc process of transcription, cmcth has 
taken the later form wm«d. The dativc plural ncmthib and the derivatives 
nemthius, nemthcachus, ucm.thigud, preserve the oldcr consonant, and the 
intercsting collection of glosses on the word in O'Mulconry's Glossary, 
evidently collectcd in part from a version of UB or some closely similar 
law tract, shows that thc glossators had the form cmcth before thcm. 
It will be scen from UB that the terre nemcth comprises all persons 
of free status. The associttion of frce status with "holiness" dates 
from heathen times. Indced cmeth in the seuse of "holy" rarely enters 
into the vocabulary of h'ish Christian literature. We can hardly dcubt that 
freemcn werc" holy" in thc scnsc of being qualified to participate in public 
religious rites. Cacsar tclls how those who refuscd obcdicnce to the judicial 
decisions of the Druids werc exchtded by them from the sacrifices, and how 
this exclusion involved the loss of fl«s and hotos. So (V 174) the Irish 
jurists, who hcld their fanction in unbroken succession to the Druids, declare 
that" the noble who docs hot yicld judgmcnt or due to man is hot entitled to 
judgment or duc from man," and " is hOt cntitled to honourpricc." 
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As Meyer, in his introduction fo "Fianaigecht" (Todd Lect.ures, ser. xvi), 
bas shown, Féni was at one rime a distinctive racial designation. So is 
GSidii in that section of Irish literature which discriluinated between the 
traditional race-elements of the people of Ireland. The two names were 
understood to be synonymous: 
Féni 5 Fénius as berta brg cen dochtoEi 
G6idil 6 Goidiul Glass garta Scuitt 6 Scottai. 
" Féni from Fdnius they were mmed, withou strain of meaning; G6idil 
from G6idel Glass they wcre called, Scots froln Scotta." My view is that 
G6idil was a byname, which came into use at a relatively late time, and that 
it was probably adopted from Cymric as Scotti was adopted from Gallo- 
Latin ; further, that both names origiually desiguated the Irish raiders who 
infested the coasts of Britain and Gaul, Scotti mcaning "raiders," and 
GSidil " wild men," from ohl Cymric guid, Wel.h g«ydd, he Irish equivalent 
being féd, fl«d, < * «éclos" wild." Fdni, like G6idil, dcnoted sioecifically the 
dominant Celtic race-element. For their doctrincs and rulcs, the jurists 
clailned, not their own authority, but the authority of the Féni. Already in 
UB, the terre bélrc Féac " the speech of the Féni" denotes the archaic diction 
of Irish law, but in UB and throughout the later jurisic wriings, the Féni 
are lin longer a race, they are a class, the class of landed freeholders. These 
are the typical and normal freemen who hold the franchise of h'ish law. To 
thcir franchise are admitted, in virtue of calling, churchmen, men of secular 
lcarning, men of the arts and crafs that were recognized to be "liberal." The 
body of ancient law was called t'éaecht«s, " the usage of the Féni." 
There is evidence of an early legl" cl«ssification of the Féni in three 
grades, 'i, aire./ëbe, bdaire--king, uoble of worth, noble of kine. This classifica- 
tion is found in certain provisions of thc lttw of fosterage, stated in the 
Commentary, Il 146, 148-150, 192. At II 146, the grades are named 
'l, aire, aithcch--king, lmble, client. Aithcch, connected with ath-fe, 
"repays," aithe, " repayment," is synonymous with céle in bhis word's special 
meaning of a freeman who enters into a conract wlth a noble to receive 
capital (rath)and render food-provision and services in return. Though a 
bg««i'e might remain uncontracted in this way, if is abundantly evident that 
the céli or aithig were all of the b6aire class, and tlmt most of this class became 
céli. Ail the Féni who had sufficient property were of the class of «i'e or 
noble, in fttct, the Féni were the nobility. At II 148-150, the saine 
classification is given under the tel'ms 'i, «i'e, g'«id Fée--king, noble, grade 
of the Féni. At II 192, the "clmtels of maintenance," given by a foster- 
father to a fosterson to secure maintenance in old age, are on a lhreefold 
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scale : one rate for the son of a king; another for the son of a ruling noble, 
from ai'efo'gill (" noble of superior testimony ") down to aire etiv dd ai'ig 
(" noble between two nobles," i.e. between the grade of ruliug noble and the 
grade of b6ai'e); the third for a son of a non-ruling noble, ïrom b6ai'e to 
1le»" midboth. At V 286, the ancient text divides the nobles into two classes, 
ai'e.fcbê and bdai'c, and the gloss at V 290 defines ai'ig fcbe by qla g'(tidjùtha, 
"' the grades of rule" (or "of rulem "). At V 382 seqq., the ancient text has 
three grades, J-z; aire fi'bc, b6ci'c and 6caiq'c together. At V 396, the ancient 
text bas three grades : ling and ««i'e fo'gill togetber, every «ti'e from b6ai'e 
to ci'e fo'gill, bOcire and 6«ir« togcther. The gloss, V 398, has Ai'echaib 
/Che .g. 9ta grcid .fl«tha ilc ; is circ jèibc gach ai'e o boai'e #u 'ig" nobles 
of worth, i.e. all the grades of rulcrs; every noble from b6ci'c to kingis a 
noble of worth." At V 398-400. the ancient text has three grades : 'z; ab'e 
fi'be, 6cai'e and bdci'c together. At V 402, the ancient text bas three grades : 
aire foïgill, ai'c f«bc "from ai»'c eti" da airig to c'd-ci'ig," b6airc and dcai'e 
together. At V 412, the ancient text bas: kiug, ai'c fcbe ="every noble 
from lig to ai'e cti" «la ei'," bdai'e and 6«cd'c together. The saine 
classification is epeated at V 414, 416 (twice), 418, each rime in the ancient 
text. Certain discrepancies can be noted in it, such as the inclusion of ai'e 
forgill in one class with the king and elsewhe'e with the ai'e lobe. ïhese 
may be ascribed to variant attempts to adjust an eau-lier to a Inter 
classification. 
With the establishment of Christianity, the men of native learning 
abandoned the designation of ]3ruid, closely associated with heathen belief 
and practice, and became afterwards lnown asfilid. In U13, the ]3ruid, then 
probably a mere somerer, takes rank with Cl'aftsmel. The film 'ank equal 
in status to the nobles. To this higher status, the clergy also were admitted. 
Crith Gablach  may well be historically correct in saying that the existence 
of seven orders in the clergy gave rise to a sevenfold classification of civil 
grades. In confirmation, we may note that the early law tracts have already 
adopted g'd«l as a technical naine for a grade of civil status. G'dd, from 
Latin g'cdus, in o'dinary usage, eveu to the present day, means "holy orders" 
or any grade of holy orders. 
ïhere is evidence that, in the first expansion of the civil grades f'om three 
to seven, the seven civil grades comprised ail persons entitled to exercise 
franchise by voice in court or assembly. This is the classification which CG 
recognizes as existing in the tradition of the Féni--a dligiud $;dncchuis, "by 
right of Féni-law." The seven grades werefcv qMdboll, bdaire, aiq'e ddsso, aire 
ardd, aire thise, ai'e fo'gill, and ling. The bishop and the toaster fili (ollom 

 This tract ('ol. v) is cited i»f'a as CG. 
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filed) are equal in grade to the king, and remain so in later developments of 
classification. The fer midOoth was macc b¢oath«r, '" son of a living father," 
who had certain rigbts to franchise, but was hot wholly sui fl«ris. The 
terminology bears testimony to gradual developluent. Aire ddsso means 
"noble of a ddis." Ddis, according to CG, ilnplies tbe whole authority of a 
ruling noble. In a more limited sense, if means his collective body of subjec 
persons. This is probably the older mcaning, exelnplified in the names of 
certain population gronps, Ddsi Br«y, D:si .[wm«, in Ddis tecc, i l)dis 
l'iaiscirt. IFis, i.¢. f«'(«, "/and," giron in some glosscs, shows the 
same transference of sense as is exemplificd in t«th. The distinction between 
bdai'e and ai'e ddsso or «i'¢f«be is this, that, while both were landowners, the 
satus q,.alification of the braire consisted mainly in the possession of cattle, 
tbat of tbe «i'c ddsso or aire febe in the possession of authority over eéli or 
,itMy, coutractual clients, who collectivcly formcd bis déis. Ai'e ddsso must 
bave originated as a gcneric naine for the whole class of ruling nobles. Tbe 
names of the bighcr nobles wele obviously adopted with a view to further 
differentiation, «d'e a'dd, "high noble "; aire thise, "first noble "; ai'e forgill, 
"noble of superior testimony." We have actnal evidence of the gradnal 
establishment of a recent terminology. ]ll U]3, the «cire «'dd is of higbcr 
grade than the ai'e thisc ; il the other tracts, the positions are reversed. 
]3y the rime when the laws calne tobe written, about the middle of the 
seventh century, a furthcr stage of classification bad bccn rcached. The 
ruling nobles wele now dividcd into seven grades, exclusive of the ho'aire class. 
Tbis is the doctrine of UB, and it becalne the traditional doctrine of the law 
schools, for the glosses and COlnmentaries use the terres g'ddflatha, "order of 
govcrlmmnt," and grFd see]lta, "sevenfold ordel'," applying both indiffcrently 
to the grades of rnling nobles collectively ; to all othcrs of free status they 
give the collective nanm gr(d Fdne," order of tbe lVéni. '' In this tcrminology, 
the plural, grhid, grdda, g-rddcdO, is sometimes nsed.' 
To eke ou the number seven, UB introduccs a higher grade of king, rl 
'wirech, and, above ai'e désso, a grade of noble, (drc dcht«, "noble of death- 
dceds." CG, though it recognizes three grades of king, docs hot adroit them to 
the sevenfold classification. It makcs up thc sevcn grades by introducing, below 
tbe king, the tdaise rlg, "second to a king," " whom the tuath expects to 
succeed the ing." CG also admits, to make up tbe number seven, the grade 

 See I 43 gloss--g'ad flatha . . . grad _Feine ; I 55 glcss-g'aid flatha ; I 61 com- 
mentary--a secàt graidh flatha ; I 62 comm.--do grSid«ibh tZebte . . . do g'adhaibh 
atha ; I 96, gloss--¢s¢dnemid .i. g'adh seachta ; I 112 gloss-nemthib .i. gvad fl«ta ; 
I 112 comm.--a graidh Feff... ha greddhfl«t]«« ; I 116 comm.--y'ad 'eie... gradh 
fl«.th(e ; and so pausim. 
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of aie dchta, but where if treats of this noble afterwards in detail, it assigns 
him no distinctive honourprice, and says expressly that "his retinue and 
sick-naintenance are due as those of an ««i'e dgsso." Generally in theearly law 
tracts, there is no distinct grade of ««i'e d«ht«« and only one legal grade of king. 
This is the doctrine of C5in Ia'q'aith, vol. ii ; of 6'dbt Aicillni, vol. ii ; of Cdia 
Z&(«mqua, vol. ii ; of Co'«s Bdscna, vol. iii ; of Bretha ira Fuillcia Gell, vol. v. 
On the other hand, instead of aire dc]th«, but below ai'e ddsso, the text of the 
last-named tract has thc grade of ai'c cti" d«i ai'ig, apparently the equivalent 
of thefe" fotMai of CG, a bS«ire who has acquired clients, but not in sufficient 
number to give him the tank of ai'c dgsso, and who is thus "a noble between 
two nobles." 
Itis clear from these variations that: inthe t.ime of the aucient tracts, the 
classification of the ruling grades was in course of development and had hot 
settled down into commonly acccpted doctrine. The saine is true of the 
non-ruling grades. UB makes out seven of these by including three grades 
of boys under age, a grade of fer qidbol]t hot wholly sui flt'is, a grade of 
mq'uigfe" " landman," and two grades of bdai'e or alcali'e--terres which in this 
tract appear fo be synonymous. The three grades of young boys, inol, 
flescach, gm'id, are found in no other early text. CG has eight grades of 
b5ai'e. In these, the .uigfc,, inferior in UB, is superior to the bdab'e. The 
fe'fothlai and the ««i'e cois'ing of CG are found in no other early text. 
The glosses and cornmentaries show consistent evidence of a still later 
expansion and adjustmet of grades. In them, we final distinction of three 
grades of.fe- midbolh, three of 6caire, three of b6ai'e, one of ««i'e cti" dd ai'ig, 
ai'e ddsa, aire a'dd, ai'e lztise, three grades of ai'e fo'gill, and four grades of 
king--the king of one tuath, the kiug of a great ttath (a group of tttatlta), the 
king of a fifth or "province," and the king of Ireland. Such a multiplication 
of grades was perhaps a natural result of the exposition of the law in writing 
and its development by a class of jurists who were fond of meticulous 
distinctions. 
ttonourpïice was the valuatiou of the freeman's tatus, not a valuation 
for life or for a year, but a valuation of the power and effct of his status af 
any given rime. When a freeman entered into a contract of aicillne to a 
ruling noble, becoming his dde'«I«élc, or subject client, he received, in addition 
to an amount of capital ('ath) which varied according to his grade, his 
honourprice in the form of segit tu'chluithi, "recoverable chattels." In other 
words, he marie a sale of his status to his lord (flaith), and transferred fo him 
his franchise. The lord acquired the power of judgment (r¢«t') over him and 
acted on his behalf in court and assembly. The client could separate from 
the lord and recover his franchise upon terres prescribed by law. Wrong 
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done to a freeman incurred payment of the whole or part of his honourprice, 
in addition to material restitution (aithgi). Any mulct in excess of 
equivalent restitution is called dite, "ofi:payment." The conesponding verb 
is di-re, "pays off." Hence, in the tracts ou status, dire is frequently used 
instead of Idg cne«h or cecl«nm A man's honourprice was also the measure 
of the extent to which he could become surety, so that his liability as suret)', 
in case of his dcfanlt or inability to pay, should become chargeable on lus legal 
kin. In litgation the extent to which his oath or testilnony was valid was 
in some way measured by his honourprice. 
The principal early texts on the snbject of status are Ur«dcecht Becc (V) 
and C'ith Gablach (IV). The development of thc subject in U:B confirms 
the inference, drawn from the presence of gloss and commentary, that this 
text belongs to the series of the oldest written lav tracts. These are 
charctcrized by aa easily recogaised style and mnncr of treatment which 
mark the transition from the mnemonic oral teaching of the older schools to 
the exposition of legal doctrine by jurists accnstomed to the writing of 
prose. CG, on thc othêr had, shows a morc developcd prose style with long 
consecntive paragral)hs which were hot written to be memorized and are only 
slightly rcminiscent of the mnemonic method of teachiug. Meyer dates it in 
the eighth cêntury. The gcnitive aircg (IV 320, 24), and its scribal disguise 
in ai'i[/ (008, 26; 310, 4, 16), which later becomes ai'cch, may indicate a 
date as early as the close of the seventh century--cp. Adamnan's F«chuccg, 
which is represented iu oghams by VECREC and VEQREQ. 1 ''o gloss or com- 
mentary accompanies C(A. 
I give in translation only tracts and detached articles which date from 
before the Norse invasions, omitting and nsing only for explanation the glossês 
and commentaries of later date, my aire being to exhibit the evidence of the 
early documents on the laws and institutions, the social and economic conditions, 
of a definite period. iany modern writers on the subject of ancient Irish 
law have faiied to observe that the extant material covers about a millennium 
and contains abundant evidence of change, of growth and decay, in laws and 
institutions. 
It is to be borne in mind that, while the saine laws were held to be 
applicable over the whole of Ireland, each tuath ruled by a petty king 
constituted a separate jurisdiction. The civil rights which belonged to a 
citizen in his own tuath did not belong to him in any other. The freemen of 

t From stem alreg is formed airegde ; it seems fo represent are-s«g-, corresponding to 
the verb ar-saig--III 10 af s«id aititiu., read ar-s«ig «ititin, "it amounts fo acknow- 
ledgment" ; infin, airigid used in the sense of " honorific portion" given fo the principal 
guet at a feast. Aire would thus lrimarily mean one who pushes forward, a lader. 
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each tuath formed a distinct body politic. In the early law tracts tu,th 
meaus this body politic, and the rendering " territory "of the official transla- 
tion is misleading. From the " Book of lights" it would appear that the 
nmnber of petty kingdoms in its rime, the tenth century, was about ninety. 
The official translations bristle with errors. Many of these errors amount 
fo serious misinterprctation, and hot a few are still more grave, tending to 
conceal or pervert fundameutal features of the laws. I have eudeavoured by 
study and comparison to arrive af a just interpretation of lhe ancient 
terminology. ]3y briuging together tracts and detached articles which are 
connected in subject, I have sought to present a clearer view of the laws and 
of the social, economic, and political conditions which they illustrate, often 
with renmrkable fulncss and minuteness. 

UIAICECHT BECC. i 
V 2.--1. Wherein is the Jurisprudence of the Language of the Féni 
fouud? Answer: In proof and right and nature. 
V 6.--2. Proof is founded ou rules and maxims and true testimonies. 
light is founded on v_er_bal contracts and ackuowledgment. [The law of] 
nature is founded on remission and joint arrangement. " 

 The title U»'aicecht Becc, "Little Grammar," is hot as old as the text, since it is not 
glossed. It is doubtless based on the passages of commentary (V 56-70) which deal with 
various grades of poets and the kinds of metrical composition held to be proper to them. 
This matter was, we may think, of more interest fo the men of letters of a later age than 
the obsolete legal provisions of the text. It supplemented the similar matter round in 
the versions of Au'«iccecht na n'Eces, " The Grammar of the Poets." 
"Is round," agar, FI arag«r, gloss airega' read «i4"ecar. "Jurisprudence," brithemnus. 
Brdh means a judgment or judicial decision not only on a particular case but also o a 
general principle or provision of law. The plural bret]ua means "rules of law," as in the 
titles of various law tracts, Brelha 1Vemed, JBretha Etged, Bechbret]ua, etc. Hence brthem, 
"brehon," rneans rather a professional jurist tlmn a judge. In the court (edrec]d) of the 
tnath, decisions were given by the voice of those, nobles, clergy, men of learning, master 
craftsmen, who had the right of speech--hence gO airechta, gd thialthe, " false decision 
by the ab'echt, by the tuath" ; but the decision was usually proposed by the king, who 
presided, or by a brithem who acted as lcgal ad»iser to the court. « Proof" : this is the 
technical meaning of fb'--see text, V 468, 470, "Right » : dliged, in the early usage 
means "a right," later "a law." "ature," alcued: the Irish jurists seem to haro 
derived from Roman jurisprudence, doubtless through the Church, the idea of a "law of 
nature," equated with "the law of nations" and with natural equity, lrom Biblical 
Latin they learned to equate gentes with th« heatheu nations, hence they say that the 
" law of nature," recht aicnid, obtained in Ireland belote Christianity (III 30). 
u "Testimonies)' testemn«ib : the gloss understands this terre in its later meaning of 
"texts," which could hot have been the meaning at a rime when texts of Irish law were 
inncvations. So the gloss explains that "proof," as regards jurisprudence (breithemnus, 
brethemnacht), is founded on principles of law and on texts, but that, as regards actual 
decisions (re conai'ib fuig;ll), the proof of the thing which he pleads is established by the 
man who cornes tv plcad. Altogether, the eplauation in the gloss amounts fo the 
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V 8.--3. Proof and right together are founded ou the uemeth.  
V 10.--4. Whatever decision is uot founded on any of these is altogether 
void. 
5. Whatever decision (or regulation)of, the Church exists is founded 
on proof and right of Scripture. The decision of a fili, however, is founded 
on rules of law. The decision of a rulcr, however, is founded on them all, on 
ru]es of law and lllaXililS and testilnonies. 2 
V 1t.--6. There are two [kinds of] u'm«lh t, hat exist on earth, the free 
cmcth (.sdcrzcmcth) and the subjeet wmcth (dd«-rncmcl/O. ïhe free emith that 
are, are ehurehmen, rulers, filid, Fdui; the subjeet tcmill, however, the folk 
of every art or eraft besides. ïhe reason why the folk of every art or eraft 
are [ealled] subjeet neilh is beeause they serve the free nemith ; but everyone 
also is free who purehases his franchise by his art. Henee there is [a sayiug], 
"tb.e free in the seat of the unfree and the unfree in the seat of the free." 
Everyone [may beeolnC] free by his wealth; everyone [may beeome] unfree 
by his lips. 
V 20.--7. "The free in the seat of the unfree," the man who sells his land, 
or his authority, or his body in service. "ïhe unfree in the seat of the free,'" 
the nan who buys land or rights or franchise by his art or by his husbandry 
or by his talent that God gives hiln. Henee there is [a saying], "a man is 
better thau his birth. '' 
V 22.--8. The seven .grades of the Chureh : leetor, usher, exoreist, sub- 
deaeon, deaeon, priest, bishop. 
statementin thc text--prcof in a suit is based on the existiug law and en evidence, 
evidence ccmprising hot cnly the testimony of wituesses but the tests held fo be furnished 
by varicus kinds cf ordeal, by oath, duel, tire, etc. " Rules," rocadaib: the precise 
meaning cf this terre has hot been defined. Since i is distinct from fi[mige, « maxims," 
it may mean the crdinary rules of law in mnemonic form, verse cr prcse. Aititiu, 
"ackncwledgment," on the part of perscns having authcrity, gave validity tc ccntracts 
ruade by thcse under their authcrity (III 10, etc.). "Jcint arrangement," cocorus: 
"nature" here means equity. 
 1Vemeth, crdinarily meaning " sacred," is a gencric terre fcr every person having the 
franchise cf the Féni. 
 Af the rime of this text, fili was used in ifs wide sense of a man cf Irish learning. 
The filid had all the functicns of the earlier Druids except the care of religicn. They were 
the custcdians of law. " Prophecy had ruled in the law of nature, in the jurisprudence of 
the island cf Ireland and in ber fil id" (III 30). "The rules of true nature which the ttcly 
Ghcst had spoken through the mcuths of the jurists (brithemo) and the just]ï/id er the 
men of ]reland " (I 16). toc_ç.daib, "rules of law" : these, acc. tc the comnentary, 
were in filidecht, which is to be understood in its later sense cf "poctry." Cenn Faelad 
(III 550) compcsed a work known as 1)[dl Ivscad. 
 The only class in the ccmmunity which was excluded from obtaining franchise was 
that of d&'fuidir (V 520) ccnsisting of perscns who had forfeited their lires ( 360), but 
who had bee ransomed and accepted as tenants under a lord. For others, if they had 
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¥ 24.--9. The seven grades of governnmnt (government in regard of 
subject clientship) : aire ddsso, aire dcht«, aire ttlise, «« ire a'dd, a ire forgill, king, 
and overking? 
V 26.--10. The seven grades offilid, howcver : fochltc, m«ccf«irmid, doss, 
cano, clk, dnruth, olhm. 
V 30, V 40, V 42.--11. Seven chatels of d&e fol" an abre ddsso, and pro- 
rection for three days, four men's food-provision for him, and four cakes to 
each man with their condiment and their seasoning. If it be true caindenn, 
sixteen flakes to each cake, or four stalks of true caindcm to each cake; or 
honey, or fish, or curds ; or a salted jointwith every twenty cakes. In like 
nleasure even up to king.  
V 42.--12. Ten chattels, now, for an airc échta, and protection for rive 
days, and thirty cakes. 
V 4.--13. Fifteen chattels fol" an aire thise, and protection for ten days, 
and forty cakês for him. 
14. Twelty chattels for an ai'c ardd, and protecl;ion for fifteen days, and 
sixty cakes. 
V 46.--15. Thirty chattels for an aircforgill, and a hundred lymen with 
hiln, and a month's protection for hiln, and eighty cakes. 

wealth enough fo "buy franchise," free status was possible. In the terre d5ernemeth, 
dder means "inferior » relatively, not "unfree" absolutely. In O'Mulconry's Glossary, 
much of the details s.v. Nemed seems fo be derived from the glosses on this or some 
similar text : "Three superior nemid are enumerated here . . . the Church, filid, kings 
and rulers . . . Four other nemid are enumerated herein . . . whitesmiths and black- 
muiths . . . wrights («wruib)... musicians . . . cattle . . ."--the last because certain 
cattle, especially milch-cows, were privileged from distraint. A freeman became "unfree 
by his lips" when he contracted to become a dgerchéle under a lord, but this contract 
was revocable (II 312, seqq.). 1)és, ' authority," especially over clients, céli. 
The text up fo this point forms a brief introduction to Irish jurisprudence in general, 
passing by an easy transition, throngh the terre nemeth, fo an introduction to what the 
jurists deemed the most important and what was in fact the most characteristic part of 
Irish law, the law of status. 
 " Overking": the text has ' rttire«ch, "king of overkings." We should expect 
ru&i, and the actual reading has probably arisen from some confusion of gloss with 
text. 
"- " Chattels," séoit : the standard sét, the chattel which is the normal unit of value in 
the laws, was a samaisc, a young cow before her first calf. This was reckoned af half the 
value of a milch-cow. In reckoniug values of rive chattels and upwards, every fifth 
chattel was of the value of a milch-cow. Seven chattels = three milch-cows. " Protection," 
turthuguà, in C.G., sn5dud; a more general terre isfoessom, which also means adoption 
(of a child) ; the power to protect strangers is meant, any offence against the protected 
person becoming an offence against the protector. A better reading may be turthuge, 
cp. tuige imthuge, fovtga. "Four men" are this noble's lawful retinue on a visit of 
hospitality, and his lwful company on sick maintenance, i.e., wheu he is maintained af 
the expense of a person who has causcd his wounding. Caindenn, a seazoning vegetable-- 
garlic, onion, or leek. "Joint»" cammchudim, lit. "bent boue," perhaps a " haro." 
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¥ 50.--16. A king of one tteath, seven hundred laymen with him, half of 
seven ctmals his dite, and a month's protection for hlm. 
17. Au overking, three lings with him, and protection for three fortnights, 
and a hundred and sixty cakes for him. 
¥ 52.--18. In like mcasure fol" the grades of the church, as fo food- 
provision and protection and dh'e, but penauce is added for these along with 
d /.e.  
V 5-1.--19. [In like measure for heirs of a church as are thc grades of the 
churches to which they belong, though they themselves be not in holy orders, 
if their means be otherwise good]?- 
¥ 56.--20. Seven grades offilid : an olltem is equal in d/re to a king of one 
tuath, and has a lnonth's protection, and three tinles eight men are his 
nulnber. 
V 58.--1. Olle miuor chattel is the dire of a fochbc, one day his pro- 
tection, and food-provision of two men fol" him.  
¥ 60.--22. Threc chattels for a maccfairmid, and food-provision of three 
nen, and three days' protection. 
V 62.--23. Five chattels for a doss, and food-provision [of rive men ?] 
for hiln, and rive days' protection. 
V. 66.--24. Seven chattels for a cano, and food-provision of six mou, and 
a week's protection. « 
25. Ten chattels for a clt, and food-provision fol" eight men, and ten days' 
protection. 
V 68.--26. Twenty chattels for an drteth, and food-provision of twelve 
men, and fifteen days' protection. 
V 70.--27. What is wanting from each man's meaus is wanting from 
his dignity. What is added to his good meallS is added to his good 
diguity. 

 "Penance," pend«it, here denotes a mulct payable for ofl'elces against ecclesiastics. 
-" It is questionable if this article belongs to the original text. The early law tracts 
contain no other reference to laymen holding the office of " hoir" (comorbbe) to the 
headship of a church or monastery. The meaning is that the "heir" is equal in status 
to the principal eccleslastic in his church. "lIeans," foluid: a frequent terre for the 
means, material or other, by which a person sustains his functions or liabilities. 
 "Minor chattel," é g«bl«. There appear to bave been three grades of chattel, the 
lowest being sét gabl«, the middle or average, sét accobuir, and the highest, clithaç 
Fochluc : the genitive in the text la fochlacai, which may be a scribal error for foc]docon 
--cp. drissiuc, gen. dçisco b etc. 
 Though the honourprice of the cano is the sanie as that of the aire désso, his food- 
provision ad protection are Oll hlgher scales. 
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28. Hall the dignity of eaeh man to his wife, or to lais dutiful son, or to his 
administrator, or to his prior.  
¥. 76.--29. A hospitalier is cqual in grade fo a ruling noble if he bave 
bcsides the double of eaeh gradc's amount of land and husbandry. It is by 
rcason of the rulcr's ldndrcd and house-custom that he exccls." 
V 76.80. He is no hospitalier who is hot hundredful. I-Ie rcpels no 
condition (of pcrson). Hc refuses no compay. e rcckons against noue 
howso oftcu he may corne. This is thc hospitalier who is equal in dre to the 
king of a tuath? 
V 78.--81. ïhc supcrior hospitalier, this man has double wealth, he has 
au cvcr-stocked cauldron, hc has thrcc roads.  
V 78.--32. OE'hc classes of worth, now : inol aud flescach and grid and fer 
midboth--it is he whosc foot and hand are hot rcstraincd--and 
aud second bo(arc an(l first oca'c. 
" 80.33. The d/re of an inol, a ileccc of wool, or a ball of yarn, or a hen 
without secret.  
¥ 84.--34. A lamb of (thc value of) a sack (of corn) for a flcsc«ch., and a 

a Cdt, "dignity," is here said of a measure of free status. (4ovnacc, "dutiful son,"., 
a son who does his duty fo his parents, especially the duty of naaintenance, yire, in their 
old age. techtaire, "administrator" acc. go the gloss, "of a king in the tuath." 
8echn«bb, "prior," lit. "second abbot." 
-" "Hospitalier," briuyu. Iffe provided open hospitality, if is no. clear within what 
limits. To be equal in grade to a ruling noble, if was necessary that he should have 
twice the qualifying wealth of the noble's grade. A freeman of the non-ruling class, in 
order fo rise fo the grade of a ruling noble, unless his father and grandfather had been 
ruling nobles, was l'equit'ed to have besides twice the number of clients (céli) proper fo 
the grade of ruling noble. The qualifications in regard fo clients, land, and husbandry, 
only mentioned generally in the present text» are specified for each ga'ade in the com- 
mentary and in C.G., but with differences. " House-custom," bés (taire), was the 
food-provision to which a ruling noble (flaith) was entitled from his clients. "That he 
excels" : forc;aid .i. imarcr(tid ; the text probably contained the corresponding verb ; 
the meaning may be "that he (the hospitalier) exceeds" the ruling noble in required 
qualifications. 
a ,, I/undredful," cét(ch, acc. to the commentary means "having a hundred men after 
the manner of slaves "--note thag hey are hot called slaves" and a hundred of every 
(kind of) catle." 
« ,, Superior hospitalier," briugu leittech. Leittech is glossed by togaidi, "chosen 
choice." 
 " Classes of worth," foàl« febe. These collectively are equivalent ço çhe racl 'éne, 
" order of the Féni," of the gloses and commentaries passim. The list is peculiar fo 
this text, being doubtless a particular essay fo produce a sevenfold classification of the 
non-a'uling grades. ,« Are hot restrained," dd comatha« : he is responsible for his own 
,« liability of foot and hand," ciu coisse ocus 
 'cA heu without secret," cercc ce r«i: the commentary, guessing, says that this 
means either a heu that is hot hatching, or a heu that is not laying. 
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sheep for a garid, a yearling heifer for a fer midboth, and three cakes his food- 
provision.  
V 86.--35. Three chattels for a second bSaire, and frein one canonical 
heur te the other his protection, and rive cakes with luilk for him, or butter.  
V 88.--36. Five chattels for a first b6aire, and two days his protection, 
and eight cakes for him with their condiment, and salt for their seasoning2 ; 
V 90.--37. Subject n«»dth, new, wrights and blacksmiths and brasiers 
and whitesmiths and physicians and jurists aml druids and the folk of every 
art and craft besicles . . . Ïhe franchise ofjurists and wrights increases till it 
reaches food-provision for twelve men and fifteen chattels for dS"e. « 
V 92.--38. If he be a juris of the three rules--the rule of the Féui, and 
the rule of the filid, and the rule of the white speech of ]eatus ; if he be a 
chief master craftsmau, he rises te twenty chattcls for d[rc, and has a month's 
protection.  

 Flescach is stiii in use (fleasgach), meaning a stripling. The commentary (V 86) 
recognizes three grades offlescach, their ages being (up te) eight., ten, and twelve years. 
The gloss (V 85)equates the garid with the middle grade of these. The commentary 
recognizes aise three grades of fer midboth, with age-limits of 14, 20, and 30 years. 
For a fnller account of thefe»" midboth, sec C.G., which does net reloguize the higher 
grade frein 20 te 30. The je»" midboth wa a youth or young man under hi father's 
authority : ' this person bas net power of his own foot or hand, his father bas the power 
of them" (gloss, V 80, 7). Inol, flescach, g(trid, are thu names for children under 12. 
Their honourprice is fictitious (see commentary, ¥ 87), and their function in the text is 
te raise the number of non-ruling grades of freemen te seven. The text omit te statein 
ortier the honourprice, protection, and refections of the m»'uige'--probably another 
token of tentative classification. I C.G. mruigfër, "' landman," is the name of the 
highest class of non-ruling noble, next te thefer folhlai, who has clients but net in sufficient 
number te make him aflaith. 
z ,, Frein one canonical heur te the other," d t'dth ce 'lall, meaning te the corre- 
sponding heur on the following day. Frein this usage, trSth sometimes means a day's 
space, 24hours, distinct frein I(dthe, 1Sa, which means either the rime of daylight or a 
full day meaured from nightfall te nightfail. The fact that trdth was used, instead of a 
Latin loanword, te designate the ecclesiastical divisions of the day, indicates that if 
signified seine similar division in 1)re-Christian usage probably a third of the day. For 
the use of symbol which appear te indicate a threefold division of the day in the Coligny 
Calendar, see the paper on that calendar by Rhys Proceedinga of the British Academy 
vol. iv, p. 78. 
s Here b5aire replaces 5cai'e of the list above, the terms ("noble of kine," "junior 
noble") being apparently synonymous for the writer of thistext. In other texts, glosses, 
and commentaries, 5caire denotes a grade inferior te b5aire. 
 Siire, "franchise, free status." The second clause seems te imply that a statement 
of the minimum measure ofstatus for these classes preceded. We may observe that the 
text acknowledges the existence of druids, but the honours that formerly belonged te 
the druids have gone te the Churchmen and thefilid. 
 ' The rule of the Féni," breth &te = Fé»techus, traditional Irish law. Brethfilet, 
t' the rule of thefdid," the doctrinal law of the schools. «, The rule of the white speech 
of Beatus": Scriptural law and Canon law. ,« The white speech of Beatus" is Latin. 
In the Latin schools, learners began with the Psalms, and the first word of the first 
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V 94.--39. Blacksmiths and brasiers and whitesmiths and physicians, 
though if be a chier toaster of them, are eutitled only to food-provision for 
four men, eight choEttels are theit" dire, ami tbree days' protection. 
V 96.--40. What gives dire to a person ? Answer : laerit and integrity 
and purity.  
41. There are three divisions of (the measure of) a person's honour, 
cneel«n and cnech'icce and ecchgrlss." 
¥ 96.--42. Ïhe good trs tre both frcc and subject, because they serve 
and are served. Their distraints are free and their judgmeuts are free over 
thcir righlful customs and ovcr their al)preutices2 
¥ 98.--43. Thc jurist who is compctent to give deciion for he folk of 
arts and crafts in regard of justice, in the estimttion and mêasurelnent of the 
work and the relmmel'atiol of cvel'y product, aml who is competent to 
reconcile custom and award, bas seven clmttels for d['c, and three days' pro- 
tection and food-provision for four men.  
¥ 100.--44. The jurist of the lauguoEge of the Féni and the lore of the 
filid, ten chattcls are his d/ïc, and rive days' protection, and thirty cakes 
for him.  

Psahn is " Beatus." The first grade of pupil in a Latin school was cSictach, one who had 
learned the first 50 psahns (V 102, 18). 
 By "merit" is fo be understood the possession and worthy use of qualifying 
wealth, by "iategrity " the potential and actual fulfilment of functions and duties, by 
" purity" being guiltless of misdeeds. See I 54 seclq. 
 Ainech, enech, in the legal technical sense of "honour," is neuter plural, genitive 
enech, dative inchaib. The oldest form of the word found is in the ogham lneqaglasi = JEnech_ 
glais. In the early lady tracts h'g enech is much more frequent than eneclauu which 
replaces if in later writings. Acc. fo the gloss, there were two divisions of eneclann, full 
honourprice and half honourprice ; two of enechruicce, half honourprice and a seventh of 
honourprice ; two of eaechgrs, ½ and ½ of honourprice. The seventh part of honour- 
price is also called «b'e»' II 204» III 538. These measures bave reference fo various 
degrees of injury. 
a ,« Their distaints are free ": acc. fo the gloss this means that artists and craftsmen 
are exempt from distraint for a kinsman's liability. « Judgments," fiera : "judgment," 
or the power of judgment over subject persons, is the usual meaning of ri«r in the early 
law tracts. The commentary here replaces q'-i«r by breithe»nus, which in the text means 
"j urisprudence." 
 This is a lov grade of jurist, having less honourprice than that of the craftsmen for 
whom he adjudicated. "Prodct" : read haicde for hoic of the text (oigdi, gloss), any 
article of skilled c'aftsmanship. Fuodl, a judicial decision, must have meant first a 
pledge fo submit fo adjudication, then submission fo adjudication, lastly adjudication. 
_Fuighellest«r Seu r. fo-gelset Se», I 78, 4, " they submitted the case fo Sert." Cofuigled 
Conchubur imbi, I 250, "so they submit the case fo C." 
 "The language of the Féni," bélve IZéne ; we may judge from the presence of this 
phrase that already at the rime of writing of this text the language of the laws was 
recognized o be archaic. 
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45. The jurist of the three languages is equal iii dh'c to ail aire thise.  
V 102.--46. The lnastcr of thc Lcttcr is equal in franchise to the king of 
one ttath. The second toaster of the Lettcr is equal in &'re to an aire a'dd. 
Thejunior lnaster is equal in franchise to an ab'c t[ise. The mau of a fourth 
of nmstership is equal in franchise to an cire dcsso. All this comprises food- 
provision and protection and l[cê. Stu,lcnts of Ltiu from that down are 
enitled to smaller franchises, for thcre is no Latin learning without 
franchise, °- 
V 102, V 104.--47. The accurae wright of oaken house. is equal in 
franchise to an airê ddsso. The diligent wright of ships and barks and hide- 
covered boats and vessels, who is able to makc all these, has the saine amount 
of franchise. The millwright, the samc amotm. The toaster in yew-carving, 
the saine amount. The franchise of au cire ddsso to each of them.  
V 104.--48. The mn who practises ogethcr two or three [of the afore- 
said crafts is eutitled to an hotourprice of thc value of cigh milch-cows, and 
to food-provisi«n for eight men.]  
V 104.--49. ïhe man vho practises togethcr four (of the crafts aforesaid), 
fifteen clmtt.els for his d[rc, and food-provision for twelve men, and ten days' 
protection for him. 

 "Three languages": acc. to the gloss these are Fé»techts--the ancient laws, 
)qlidecht--the fore of the filid, and légeud--Latin learning. 
2 ,, Master of the Letter," s«i litre'e, equated in the gloss with fer légiud, a later title 
(" man of Latin learuing ") for the headmaster of an ecclesiastical school. The "Letter" 
is the written law of Scripture. "Second toaster of the Letter," t&taise st([d littre, 
equated in the gloss with sii cat5i»te, "nmster of Canon law." " Junior nmster," 
equated iii the gloss with fo'cetl,thl, "teacher." "lIan of a fourth of mastership," fer 
cethramthttn suithe, equated in the gloss with the shtraige, " historian," ineaning probably 
the student who has learned the " historical" interpretation of Scripture. Below this, 
the gloss names, in the ascending scale, three grades of student, the c5ictach (who had 
learned the first fifty psalms), the f,,glabttid (" learner "), and the desclpul (" disciple "). 
For a difl'erent classification see C.G. 
s ,, Of ships," lo9, acc. fo the gloss, ha lo,tya fada, "naves longae," the Irish word 
being taken froln the Latin. " Of barks," bdlrcc (r. btrcc ?), equated in the gloss with 
ha serrcb»t, " which are not rowed." " Hide-covered boats," c«tr(wh: still used along the 
western seaboard, but covered with tarred canvas ilmtead of hide. Let'a, "'essels ": 
the gloss understands domestie vessels to be mcaut. It seems likely, however, that 
small boats are intendcd--cp. V 4î4, 8, fim'im aoe no lestai»', where the use of a lestav 
without the owner's leave incurs a penalty of fi'e chattels, equated in the gloss 'ith two 
milch-cows ; cp. also the uses of the English word " vessel," and the modern Irish 
soighthech. " Millwright," s5e»" muileud, craftsnmn (i.e. builder) of mills. Ownership 
or part-ownership of a watermill was held to be part of the qualifications of every ci-il 
grade from Occire upward : see C.G. and the commentary, V 88 seqq. For partnership 
in millraces, see Coibnius Lrisci, IV 206 seqq. "Yew-carving," ibr5,acht: yew was the 
favourite wood for decorative woodwork. 
 The lacuna ill the text is supplied inferentially from the gloss. 
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¥ 106.--50. Chariot-wright and house-carpentcr and cloth-figurer and 
relief-carrer and shicldmaker, the franchise of a second b6aire for them. If 
ho practise togcthcr two cmfts of them, thc frnchise of a first bgairc for him. 
51. Turners and feterlmkcrs d lcather-workers and [wool-] combers 
and fishermen, the franchise of a fer midbotle for them. 
52. The harp, that is thc one craft of music that is entitled to franchise, 
so long as it accompanics nobility. The franchise of a first bdai'c for him. a 
V 108.--53. Eve,y art, now, that we bave said, that is cntitled to 
franchise, the franchise that ho has in the ttath docs hot ïail for want of his 
art if he practise it elscwhere, be it in a tath or in  church. Hcuce is (the 
saying), "the tcmitl do hot diminish cach other.'"-' 
54. Whose art is one, his d;ïc is one. Whose art is many, his d['c is 
many. It increases franchise.  
55. The folk of vocal and i,strumental music besides, jockeys and 
charioteers and steersmen and fllowers i feast and retinuc (?), ad mummers 
and jugglers and bnfçoons and clowns and the lesser crafts besicles, it is in 
regard of the honour of those who keep them tht d5"c is paid for them. 
Otherwise they have no franchise apart.  

 " So long as it accoml)anies nobility" : the actual text has con imteid la ho»'dab. 
The gloss, followed in the oflicial txanslation, paraphrases this by ge» gevab imaille 'e 
huas«l, " though it be not along with a noble." This would require, as a restoration of 
the scribally corrupt text, ceni immtlé(it) a hvvda4n. I read cin immethéit» and under- 
stand the sense fo be that a harper had free status so long as ho he]d oflicial tank. See the 
description of a king's house, with the «i'eclt in session, in C.G., where the harper 
occupies a place near the king af the table, while the other musicians are in a coq'ner 
al)art behind the king's seat along with juggle, o'er against the forfeited hostages. 
: The meaning is that to maintain the franchise acquired by reason of an art or 
it is not necessary that the person so enfranchised should practisc his art or craft in the 
tuath to which ho belongs or for ifs immediate beaeflt. "If ho practise if elsewhere," 
àia cotgba» lit. "if ho practise jointly "--coin having its full sense. "The emith," etc. : 
for ni mina àigb of the priuted text, read n 'mma àgb«t, the imm of the original being 
represented, as usua], by the em of the etynmlogical gloss. 
 The maxim quoted at the end of the preceding article seems fo refer properly fo this 
article. It was probably introduced first as a marginal or interlinear accretion, and so 
became misplaced. 
« The renderig of some of the terres in this article is conjectm.al. The gloss distin- 
guishes between 5es ci'dl and 5es ai»yïtià, calling the fox'mer cr55naig, «, singers of 
crSn£n," the latterfed5uaig, "playex's on a pipe or flute" ; but 5es ci'dl ocres aivfitid may 
be only a comprehensive phrase=musicians. "Besid___es" means other tha the hari)er. 
Comail ocus &ime. I read [6es] com6il ocus dSime. C«eccoi»'e : acc. to the gloss, they 
make a g'een cvecc¢à ou the eyes---some sort of disguise. Ail who follow this list of 
occui)ations are without franchise, but when they are engaged in the service of a freeman, 
injury done to them incurs liability fo him. The original tcxt probably ended bore. The 
articles that follow have the appearance of random accretions, 
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v 112.--56. A toaster over kings is the King of Munster. Twice seven 
ctmals are his dS"«. Two beeves and two bacou hogs for the six score of 
his company, and two hundred cakes. A year's protection for him. A noble 
master bishop, the saine amount ; a toaster of the great canon (?), the saine 
amoun ; such as Immlinch Ibair or Corcach MSr of Munster2 
57. Who is hot of good means is hot of good merit. 
58. A toaster of pli aad t toaster of wisdom and OE toaster hospitalier, each 

of them is equal in franchise to the king of one 
chattels (of honourprice) ,nd a monh's l)rotection, 
of them.'- 

l«ath. They have thirty 
and eighty cakes, for each 

V 112.--59. A second toaster of the Letter and ail dtrttth filcd and a chiei 
toaster of handicraft, are equal in franchise to au «cire ardd. 
V 114.--60. A toaster of test, blacksmith, or whitesmith, or brasier, who 
is raised to franchise by the ttath, each of them is equal in franchise fo an 
aire ddsso.  

CRITtl GABLACII. 

IV 298.61. [Why is Crith Gablach so called ? Answer--Because the 
man of a ttath (= the citizel)) of his good means in the tuath purchases that he 
be reckoned in his proper grade in which he is in the tu«tth. Or because of 
the number of branches into which the grades of a teath are subdivided. 
Qnestion--How many subdivisions of these ? Seven.]  

x « A toaster of the great canon (?)" : Atkinson's proposed emendation trust-] «hedhrach 
for mot canach ries in with thc clause that follows. The translation then would be 
'master of (the school of) a great city (= episcopal see), such as," etc. 
,. «, lçIaster of wisdom," oll«m gdise, acc. fo tlm gloss, a toaster jurist. 
 «, ?¢Iaster of test," ollamfoccail: gloss in ti jbcldter coid olla, "ho who is tested 
so that he becomes a toaster." Forfocul, "test" see II 22, 244, t'ifbcuil .i. t»ifi'omaid. 
The etymologlcal gloss fo iacall, II 242, points tojbccal, with cc = k. This article shows 
that Che franchise of a toaster craftsman was conferred on him by the tuath. The com- 
mentary, pi). 112, I14, speaks of the appoiutnlent, ub'dted, of the " second nastcr of the 
Letter" andof the 5nruth, or fili of the second degree, the person who appoints being 
the king 9f a tuath, the king of a mgrthuath, the king of a Fifth, or the king of Ircland. 
If is clear, however, Chat appointment by the king of one t«eedh was of no special effect 
giving no increase in status (see 114, 14 and 16, 10) ; which implies that appointment by 
a king took special effect only when tlle king was overking of a number of tuaha. There 
were seveu persons or places in a tuath fo which notices of a find of lost property were 
given (III 23) : king, monastic chief (air«hianech), hospitalier, (the king's) brithem, the 
chief smith (prmgoba), thc mill of the t«dh the people of the homestead and village 
where Che find was made. If is eherefore to be inferred that in each tuedh there was a 
chier of each craft who was appointed by the tuath, i.e. by public election, and who thus 
acquired status on a level wieh the lowcst grade of ruling noble. 
 If seems unlikely, though hot impossible, that the auehor of this tract began by 
inventing a title for it ad oflring alteruative explanations for if, and therefore these 
J.. 'aoc., VOL. XXXW, SC. c. [82] 
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62. Whence eome the divisions of orders of a tu«th ? From a eom- 
parison with the orders of the ('huveh, f)r evcry order that is in the 
Chureh, it is jns that its like should be in the tuath, for the sake of declara- 
tion or denial on oath, or of evidenee, or of judgment, from each to the 
other.  
63. Question: What are Oe orders of the tuath ? Fer midboth, bO«i'c, 
aire ddsa, ai'e a.rdd, aire thisc, ai'« fo?/ill, and king--if it be by the right o 
Féni law ; and if it bc no that, the following seven ovdeare difinguished : 
Aire désa, airc é«hta, cire «rdd, aire thisc, ai'c /'oill, td«ise 'O, and king.  
64. Wha are the sttbdivisions of b6airij ? Two (grades of)fo»" midboth, 
and dca&e, and vassal who preeedes vassals in husbandry, and bd«dre of 
excellence, and m9mi#cr, and/è" ]"othlai, and ai'e cois'i9g. 
65. What is the [measure of he] oah in litigation, and the bond, and the 
guarantee, and the evidence, and te honourpriee, and thc ïood-lrovision, and 
the siek-maintenance, nd the protection, and the client-priee, and the house- 
eustom oï eaeh of them ? Answer: As the Féni-law deelares in verse : 
That thou mayes know the orders of the Féni, 
by estimate of [tlleir rights in] court tlley are reckoned.  

opening phrases are here printed in brackets. They may have 1)een added in the time 
of the oldest glosses on law tracts, probably towards the end of the ninth century. 
Gabl(ch means " branching," but crith can hardly be connected with cren-, "purchase," 
unless it was parallel in usage with creicc, tbe noun round as infiuitive of cre-. The 
antiquity of creicc is attested by the compounds fochv(icc, t(uvchreicc, found in fS|le early 
texts. Meyer (Cotribb.) says that t, his word crith is infinitive of creuim, but bas no 
instance of it in that sense except the title of this tract and O'Davoren's gloss, ".i. c," 
" that is, paylnent," which is probably based on the explauation in the tract. On the 
strength of this evidence, lIeyer gives the meanings "contract paylnent" ; but a title 
meaning "bvanching contract" or " brauching payment" seems wbolly inappropriate 
here. A more suitable sense would be round if we could conlleCt c».ith with the roof5 ]:-i 
and explain if fo mean "a sorting, a classificati,n." The second explanation iii the text 
above, if if does hot ignore crith, which is hardly possible, explains it either through 
fodlaite', "are subdivided," or through lu, " number." 
 What was of established ctlstoln appeared fo be of necessity. In the Irish custom, 
as between the oath or evidence or judgment of two persous, that of the person of higher 
status prevailed. 
- The writer asc,ibes the first classification fo the tradition of the Féni. The second, 
which he adopts below, is a variation of the classification of rufing nobles in Ur(icecht 
Bec, placing the boaire grades in a distinct lower class. An interpolation, which seems 
to refer to the next article, prefixes fo the second list the question : "What if it be hot 
the bd«i'e with his eight subdivisions ? " 
 Immthoch, "oath in litigation." The prefix imm- denotes that two parties are in 
question. -hraidm, " bond ": a person, called m«cc qcsccii'e, was pledged as surety. 
IiSith, "guarantee" : the gnarantee of a third party when a secured contract, cnndrath, 
was ruade. Fi(duaise, "evidence ": in some way, hot fully explained, a man's evidence 
was valid to the extent of his honourprice. Bicthnd, "food-provision," fo" a certain 
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IV 300.--66. Two (grades of) midboth men. (The first is) thefe» midboth 
who makes declaratory oath in litigation involving fines, tic makes oath 
(in case of fines) frein a needle te a heifer iii its first age. That is his honour- 
price for his deïamation, for violation of his precinct, foi" his expulsion, for 
dishonouring him. That is the amount te which his bond and his guarantee 
and his evidence and his hostage extend. His food-provision is for himself 
Moue, nfilk and curds or cern. He is net entitled te butter. IIe protects his 
equal iii giîade over his own t««th, and (tlm Ir°tege)' ' is fed by him till he goes 
over the border. 
67. Why is this man called a fcr midboth ? Because they corne out of 
boyhood (?) by right of fosterage, and he docs net reach (the ownership of) a 
fertach (of land).  
68. Is a particular age deternlined for the fe" idboth who swears te fines? 
The age of fourteel years is determined. The reason why he does net 
maintain statement or evidence is because he is only capable of evidence on 
every trivial matter before (die age of) seventeen years, (and) that he has net 
taken a possession (of the land of his kin) or an inheritance belote that, unless 
a man of the Féni be joint husbandman with him. This is the person who 
swears te the fines of farln law.  

number of retinue in guesting. Oth'us, « sick-nmintenance," for himself and one or more 
fo attend him during Iris cure of wounds. The man who wounded him 'as liable. 
Snddud, ,« protection," the right of protecting strangers in the tuath ; called turfhugd in 
U»'aicecht Bec. T«urchrei«c, "clielt-price": when a freeman contracted to beeome a 
àerchéle, or client withont franchise under a lord, the lord paid him his honourprice, 
besides supplying him with stock. Bés taiye, "house-custom ": the food-tribute rendered 
by a client te his lord. 
Both, a booth, a cabin, a bouse of lov degree. Fer mdboth seems te mean 
'a between-house man,"'Ca nmn of mid-cottages." Frein what follows, if is evident 
that the person se named was a miner, and frein the foregoing, that he was under 
fosterage. Perhaps he was "between dwellings" in the sense of belonging both te his 
fathor's and te his foster-father's house. His right te a voice in legal matters may have 
aa'ison frein a custoln of showing special faveur te foster-children. 
-Proof by oath and proof by evidence were distinct processes. A man was net 
necessarily a witness of the facts about which he ruade oath. ]=Ie declared his belief in a 
certain statement, and his declaration carried weight in proportion te his status. A 
person of superior status had (for-toing, "he overswears," fortach, "superior oath ") the 
power of setting aside by his oath the oath of an inferior in status. This did net imply a 
right te swear falsely. On the contrary, '« the lord vho swears what he does net .ustain " 
loses his rights over his clients (V 358, 7); and it nmy be inferred that no greater 
impunity belonged te persons of lower grade. Proof by oath may be regarded as a ferre 
of ordeal. It is mentioned (V 468, 470) along with three ferres of ordeal which Saint 
Patrick is said te bave confirmed. Proof by oath or ordeal is called tir (lb.). 
Apparently the text implies that a miner between the ages of fourteen and seventeen 
could hold land in seine kind of partnership, and exereise in seine sma]l degree the 
distinctive powers of franchise. 
lruigrecht, " farm-law," seems te be a naine for the laws governing the relations of 
small agricultur«l comnmnities which grew out of joint families. Te this branch of law 
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69. The second .¢èr midbotk, who preserves statement, he is of better 
tbrift. His stttement is collccted for him in three words till the third 
day. He presèrves it without increase or diminution. He makes 
oath airer somc other man who takes precedeace of him in swearing, 
sud he swears (to the extent of) a heifer in the third stage or its vMue. 
Ïhis is his honourprice for his defamation, for violation of his precinct, for 
his expulsion, for dishonouriug him. ïo tlfis his bond, his guarantee, his 
evidenee, his hostage, extend. Food-provision for himself alone, milk and 
curds or corn. He is hOt entiçled to butter. He protects a man of his own 
grade over his lteallt, having then a right to double food-provision.  
70. Sick-maintenance does hOt exist to-day, in this rime, but only the 
payment of his 3vorthy_means to everyone accordivg to his dignity, including 
physieian's hire and linen and food-provision and the price of the disfigure- 
ment injury, or defeeç ; but theve is a common due for evm 3, order of the 
orders of the tuath, in the law of sick-lnaintenanee.  

belongs Bretha Com«itlwhesa (IV 68), the law of bee-keeping (IV 162), the law of partner- 
ship in watercourses (IV 206), md a very old, l:hough mlglossed, tracl: on common pasturage 
which has beeu printed as comalenary (IV 100). "The fines of farnl-law" were payable 
by one member l:o another of sucl', communities in respect of trespasses, neg]ects, etc. 
 Innsce, sl:atement, bas reference to a statemenl: ruade in courl:, probably on oath. The 
statement of a youth was tested, apparelll:ly, by being reduced to some sort of formula- 
tion " in threewords " or sentences. Three days later, he was required to repeat il:. If 
he could do so "without increase or diminution," he was elassed as a fer nidboth who 
preserves sal:ement. 
The sl:ages or grades of value in catl:le begin with the dartahl, a weaned heifer ealf, 
valued nt tvo screpMls of silver or three sacks of corn. The dairt, or yearling heifer, 
valued st three screpalls. The colphach, a two-year-old heifer, valued al: eight screpalls. 
The samaisc, or young eow that has hOt yet ealved (sa,-'sesc, "dry i the smnmer," 
the normM season of calving bcing the spring, so l:hat the sanMsc yielded no milk in its 
third summer), valued al: twelve screpalls. The milch-eow was held to be double l:he 
value of the samalsc. The sé, or " chatel" when the word is used as a nleasure of value, 
denotes he -alue of a s«maisc. This 'as l:he normal Ullit, and the da.b't was the usual 
fraction in reckoning. 
"Defamation," ,4if: l:he vord can hardly be limiled l:o il:s later sense of a literary 
satire. 1)gui,, " violation of precinct," litera]ly means absence of slaying or of 
wounding.-- Each landed householder had a "precinct " of land about his bouse, ealled 
his na.lgen. Il: varied in extent aecording to his stal:us. A lte tract on the ubjeel: 
(IV 226) appears l:o be a somewlml: tentative essay based on older statcments. Slaying, 
wounding, or quarrelling on the m«igen was an offence against the owner's status. This 
ground is lnore fully named naige dgona, and hence briefly dguin. Further, dguin 
came l:o imply "special immunity from trespass" : fér dtona = grass preserved for hay 
or winter pasl:ure. Essdiu, "expulsion," probably from , guesl:house or place of 
eolnmon resorl:. Sdrugud, "dishonouring," lit. " overpowering," ehiefly wil:h regard fo 
the right fo protec strangers, etc. 
 This is one of the many passages that indical:e changes in the law klloWn to ea'ly 
writers. We are l:o infer l:hat, iii an earlier rime, the person wbo inflicted a wound on his 
fellow-citizen was himself obliged by 1,w fo make direcl: provision for the eare and cure 
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IV 302.--71. An oath is sworn by body and seul, and a hostage is given 
(lit. goes) on behalf of the man who sheds the blood, for fulfilment of the law 
(lit. in the law) o[ sick-maintenance te the value of (lit. in) a cow. (The 
wounder) conveys (the woundcd man) over gory sod into a high sanctuary 
with protection that protects against suddcn wave of throng. /-Ie gives 
additional pledge afterwards against a bcd that a physician forbids, (and) te 
provide a physician util final cure, in fore-healh, in after-health. It is 
fulfihnent (of the due) of the carriers (lit. number) of the bed, te protect lhem 
as ïar as lhe station of thc ttc«th. 1 
72. What are the proper provisions due frein everyone for which a hostage 
is giveu te obey the phy.ician's decision ? Fttll attendance secured upon 
guarautors, uuless one obtain his care frein the offender--and by force it is 
exacted. It is along with full dlre and honourprice that the claire is sued, 
even though suit be ruade through a tougucless lersvn. (The wounded man) 
goes and his mother with him upon support. He is cntitled te cream in place 
of new milk on the thil'd, fifth, niuth, and teuth days, (and) on Sunday. z 
73. Is a special agc determined for the fer mMboth who preserves state- 
ment ? Yes, frein fvm'teen years te twenty, te the fringe o beard. Even 
though he were te attain the condition of b6«dre belote he is beard-encircled, 
his oath ouly pays as the oath of ajër midboth. Even though he be without 

of the patient, but that, af the rime of writing, instead of direct provision, payment of 
the expenses was required. For "sick-maintenance," instead of «thrus (lit. "sickness " 
or "wounded condition ") as above, the older terre seems te haro been foloch, with verb 
fo-loiug. Sec Heptad 6), V 313, where the commcntary says that the wounder may 
choose either te bring file WOllnded man and his attendants te his own house or te pay for 
their support, etc. 
 This paragraph seems te embody the nmemonic provisions of oral law. The assailant 
purs himself on the sale side of the law by immediately swearing te provide for the cure 
of the woundcd, giving a hostage as security for initial expenses, and escorting the 
wounded te a special place of safety with suflicient guard te prevent a further attack by 
a crowd of his own party. The high sanctuary (arduemeà) and the station of the tmth 
(jbrus ttaithe) point te a public infirmary. Final cure (dërosc) implies a legal period, 
vaying according te the nature of the wound. This period included the rime of recovery 
(arsl5ine, "fore-health "), and the rime of full convalescence (£«'al5ine, " after-health "). 
If anything went wrong with the wound in the neantime, the pledge must be fulfilled. 
Upon this, see also III, 535. 
- This differs from the commentary above mentioned, in indicating that the choice 
between payment and direct support belongs fo the wounded person. "By force" 
(af écin) does not mean by physical force, but is the contrary of af di, "by consent "--if 
means that direct support can be exacted by process of law against the will of the 
ofl'ender. If the latter refuses consent af first, the claire comprises honourprice and 
dire i.e. corpàre, "bodyprice," as well as maintenance (othrus, foloch). A very old poem, 
with glosses, on these three payments, is found st III. "A tongueless person " (étnged) 
neallS a person without franchise, sud so normally incapable of suing. The rime is 
divided into periods of ten days, probably an old Celtic division, the third part of a 
month. 
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taking an inheritance (of land), too, until old age, his oath still does not go 
beyond a fer midboth. His purchase as client is rive chattels. A wether with 
its accompaniment is his house-custom. That is the custom of a single-kin 
a man who cultivates neither possession nor laud for himselï. The accompani- 
ment of the wether: twelve cakes, butter, tcm beoT1, a bunch of leeks with 
heads, a drinking-vessel of milk three palms (high), cream and new milk and 
dramce, or butternilk. 
74. No one is entitled to invite to lais house as long as he is a minor, until 
he is capable of husbandry apart and of taking property ; arcs" midboth (is not 
so entitled) as long as he is single-kin, mlless he be bound to it by (his) lord, 
so as he sustain no custom beyond a wether with its accompauiment. 
V 304.--75. If the means of lais house increase so that he is of the means 
of a bdaire, or somebing higber, the ordering of his client-purchase increases 
for him accordingly. Ie likewise increases lais tender until his house-custom 
therei is according to lais dignity, UlflCSS some other lord make a ïurther 
coutract with bim. A half-share in a cornficld (is due) from him on the third 
day after notice. (He owes) to (his) lord a third of his doun and of his inebriety 
and of his sloth and of his payment.  
76. 'Ocair«, his position as aire is higher. Why is he called 6coite, "young 
noble"? For the jmfiority of his lloble grade. [Nay, but because he is 
youuger (than airig in geueral)when he begins husbaudry]. 
77. What is his property ? He has sevenwise meaus: seven cows with 
their bull; seven pigs with a brood sow; seven sheep; a horse both for 
working and for riding. He has land of thrice seven curals. That is a "cow's 
land" in the tradition of the Féni, it sustaius seveu cows for a year; that is 
(wheu it is let for grazing), seveu cows are put iuto it, (and the grazier) 
leaves one of the seven cows at the year's end for the rent of the land2 

" To the rule that a minor could not entertain guests, there is the exception that he 
could entertain his lord, having bound himself thereto, provided that he is subject fo no 
more than his proper house-custom. If he makes a contract of clientship with a second 
lord, he must give notice fo his first lord and forfeit the produce of a piece of cornland. 
tIe owes his (first ?) lord certain reliefs, when the lord incurs certain liabilities. 
" payment," probably refers to liability for homicide or violence. Lesca, "sloth," may 
bave reference to remissness in suit of court, hostings, etc. Doot appea's fo mean theft 
or similar wrong commi*ted by one gmst against another and involvig the host in 
liability. 
" This is one of the rare statements that help towards an understanding of the ancient 
Irish notion and mauner of valuing land. According to this passage, 21 c«mals of land 
had aa annu,l [etting value of one cow. This lnust be ordiuary pasture land, hOt 
mouutain grazing. The cumal of land measured six forrachs in breadth and twelve 
fo»'rachs in length (V 276, y z). The fo»'r«ch was tvelve rimes the fertach of 12 feet : 
144 feet. This gives an area of about 34 English acres for the tlr cumaTe or cumal of 
land. It is, hovever, wholly incredible that twenty-one rimes this area, or .about 
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78. He has a fourth (share of) a plough ; an ex, a plough-share, a goad, a 
halter ; se that he is competent te be a partner ; a share in a kilo, in a mill, 
in a barn; a cooking pot.  
79. The size of his house : if is larger tlmn a bouse of rentcharge. For 
the size of the latter is seventeen feet. It is of wickerwork te the lintel. 
Frein this te the roof-tree, a dit between every two weavings (?). Two doorways 
in if. A door for one of them, a hurdle for the other, and this (the hurdle) 

721 actes, supported only about seven cows, a cow te 100 acres. When the writer says, 
" That is a cow's land," supporting seven cows and rented annually for one cow, he must 
raeau a siugle cumul. The cuma as a measure of value was equal te three cows. 
According te the text Fodla Tire (properly Di TMr Chu»mi[e IV 278 z), the purchase 
value of a c,n«l of the best arable laud was 24 milch-cows, of medium arable land 
20 milch-cows, of inferi{»r arable land 16 milch-cows. Of grazing land, the purchase 
value, according te quality, is giveu st twelve or eight dry cows. This does net comprise 
woodland or mountaio laud (IV 278, 8, 9). These are basic values, augmented, as the 
text says, by the proximity of woodland, a siiver-mine, a mill-site, a byroad, a nmin 
road, tho ses, a stream, mouutaiu graziug, river fishing, a cattle-poud, a road for 
caille ; each of these couveniences ruade an addition, varying frein a helfer te a ct»aa/» te 
the capital value. 
The low value attached te land, in comparison with cattle, confirme the evidence of 
Bretha Comaithchesa, Coibis Uci, etc., that the seventh and eighth centuries were a 
çime of vory great agricultural developmeut, when much of the fertile land begau te be 
partitioned among holders and fenced off for the first çime. Except men of learning, arts, 
or crafts, every freeman in C.G., iucluding the higher nobility, frein the rank of fer 
midboth upward, is owuer or parç-owuer of a plough and a waçer-mill. There was plenty of 
good land awaiting division and euclosure. The values quoted above refer only te 
enclosed land. The definite measures of leugth and breadth, everywhere in evidence, 
point te systmnatic laying out sud fencing. The method was of ancient Celtic tradition. 
The land was eucl0)sed in rectangular strips, the leugth being twice çhe breadth. The 
long side of the area is called taeb, "side," çhe short side is called aircheun, "fore-end." 
Frein the Celtic original of this terre, *areqenuos, was derived the Gaulish arepenis, and 
çhence the French arpent. According te Colunella, arepennis was the naine given by the 
Gaule te a semgjlerum of 150 feet (in length and breadth). A luter writer (see l-lolder, 
Altcelt. Sprachschatz, s.r.) says that the arepeunis measured CXX by CX[X] feet, and 
çhaç çwo arepe»nes ruade a (Romau)jtfferum (2t0 × 120 feet). The naine itself, however, 
is a suiilcient iudication that the arepemis, like çhe juderam, was based on a rectangular 
plan, in which the side was twice çhe length of the " fore-end." The Irishfor'aeh of 
14t feeç corresponds closely te çhe lateral 150 feeç of thc arepeu»is, which may bave been 
made te couform luter or locally te the Roman jufferam. According te another writer 
(l-lolder, s.r.) çhe arepernis contained 12 pertlcae. The Irish longitudinal forrach con- 
çaiued 12fertalg. Fertach is thus a loau word frein çhe Latin perliea (> Englishperch). The 
first fer midboth in C.G. "does net reach [i.e. own as mach as] afertach." 
- The dcaire had thus only one-fourth of the extenç of tilled land çhat one plough 
normally ploughed in the season. Te each plough there were four oxen, but these were 
probably yoked two af a rime. Already in the Bronze Age the Ligurians plonghed with 
two oxen (])échelette, Manuel II, fig. 1). SraMl landholders tilled, ground their grain, 
and stored if, in partnership. Commus, genitive coimmse, in the text, must mean 
,« partnership." If is the noun corresponding te the verb co,-midiur in the sense of 
* te equal." 
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without (projecting) wattlcs, without protuberauces (?). A bare fence of boards 
arouud it. Au oaken plank betwcen cvcry two bcds. 1 
IV 306.--80. An 5caire's housc is lagcr. Its size is nineteen feet. Its 
outhousc is thirtcea fcet, so that bis house-custom may be divided (?) iu two. 
Eight cows are his loan-capital. That is tc chattels. I is the double of the 
loan-capital o[ thc prcvious grade ; for it is from land tbat these (?) grades do 
vassal-ser'ice ; o[ ltud, too, the value of his tn chattcls (is giron) to tMs man 
to rctaiu him as vassal. That land, too, is as means for him against it 
(i.e. agdnst thc service due from him).'- 
$1. A dartaid of Shrovctidc with its complcment is his house-custom. 
A pig's bclly çi.e. a bclly o[ bacon) thcrewith is the bacon that he pays with the 
cow, or a bacou o[ ouc iuch, fairly eut, and tbrce sacks of malt and ahalf-sack 
o[ whcat. For as double o[ tbc loan-capitl of the lower grades is the loau- 
capital of the higher grade, double of the tender, tvo, is his house-custom2 
82. Ho protccts his cqual lu grade, for no grade protects one of higher 
grade. He is cntilcd to food-provision for two persons, of milk and curds or 
corn. iIc is hot eutitlcd to butter. A uoggin of twelve Juches of dr«emce 
instead of new milk for each of the two, and a full-sizcd cake, or two cakes of 
woman's baking, tic is two (i.e. auother accompanics him) on sick- 
mainteuance. P, uttcr, lu this case, ou the third, fifth, ninth, and tenth day, 
and on Sunday? 
83. Three chattels arc his houourprice, but they are chattels of kine. He 
is entitlcd to thc db'c of a hostage. 
Wherefore are these chattcls paid him ? Answer--For his defamation, for 
his expulsion, for violation of his prcciuct, for his dishonouring, for the burning 

 Cis in the early usage of the Lavs denotes a charge for a particular purpose imposed 
on land, ebc. Inchs probably meant an "iutroduced charge," i.e. a charge in support 
of some exterual objecb. A foob-note, IV 305, says thab a teg inchi was a bouse for an 
aged man who gave up his land lu return for mainbenance. The size of a house is usually 
indicated as above by a single dimension, so that the house was either square or circular 
in plan. If «leithe meanb roof-bee or ridge-pole, the house was square. 1_)it iti-r cach diiti 
is translated (IV 305)"A dripping-board between every two weavings," which seems 
eonjeetural. 
 The writer indicabes that this is an excepbional case, in which land is given, instead 
of eabtle, as the loan-capit,l by which vassal-service is purchased. T«urchreicc means 
both the purchasing of vassal-service («icilbre) and the eapigal given for tha purpose. The 
ve'b la *to-aurchre,r, said of the lord, "he purchazes (a d6erchéle) by a loan of capital." 
 A davtaid at Shrovetide vould probably be a heifer aboub nine months old. " With 
the cow" must mean wibh this animal. 13és taige, "house-eusbom," is the annual food- 
payment ruade to the lord as a reburn on his capital. 8om5in, "profit," is also used to 
denote the return on capital. 
 Draumce, dative sing. draumcu, is translated "àraumche-milk," IV 303, and 
"sour milk," IV 307 ; af lemlacht is translated "upon new milk," but the change of 
_for, "upon," to aï is mueh later than bhis text, and "sour milk upon new milk " is 
most unlikely. 
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of his house, for robbing if, for (taking) theft out of if, for (taking) theft into 
if, for forcing his wife, his daugbtcr. But it is a rule of law in the tradition 
of the Féni, hall of the db'c (i.e. of thc honourprice)of cvery grade of the 
ttath for his wife and his son and his daughtcr, unless if be a dormine or a 
sou who is a defaultcr ïrom his filial duty--ïor thesc a fom'th. His honour- 
1)rice is (the mcasure of value to wbicb) be makes oatb and which goes Ul»OU 
his bond and bis gurntcc and his hostge and his cvid«mc. And the two 
chattels that arc wanting for bim, if is becausc thc establishment of his house 
is hot complete, and that ho caunot becomc guarantcc for tbem like every 
b5aire, owiug to the smallncss of his means2 
IV 308.--84. A "vassal excelling vassals in husbaudry ": his cattlc are 
in smns of ton : that is, he bas tcn cows, ten pigs, ten shecp ; a fourth part la 
a plougb, to wit, an ox and a ploughshare and a goad and a balter. He bas 
a house of twenty fcet, with an outhousc (,f fourtccn fcct. Four chattels are 
his d5"c for his defamation, for |ils expulsion, for violation of his preciuct, for 
violation of his honour, l[e makcs oath to that extent. He is bond, surety, 
hostage, suitor, witness to that extcnt. Ton cows are his capital from a lord. 
The cboice of his yearling stock and a bacon of two fingcrs, fairly cut, and 
four sacks of malt, and a . . . mcasure of sait, is the custom of his house. 
Proper furniture, both irons and vessels?- 
85. This is tbe "baptismal vassal," if bc be in his immcencc, free from 
theft, from plundcr, from slaying a lnan except on a day of battlc, or somcone 
who sues him for his hcad; bciug in rightful wedlock and ïaultlcss on fast 
days and Sundays and in Lents2 

 The last clause indicates that rive chattels was held fo be the normal minimum of 
honourprice for a freema». Five chattels was the ordinary db'e for ofi'ences against 
property, and a person who could not give security to that extent was below the normal 
free status. The dcaire was a sorç of freeman cadet. What is said above of his son and 
daughter shovs that the tenn dcaire (lit. "young noble") is hot indicative of youth. 
Do'mubte was the naine of one of several kinds of concubine. 
 "A vassal excelling," etc. The tcxt here bas aithech af a threba ; a deich deichde, etc. 
Deichde belongs to the following clause. Read aithech ara-threba aithechaib. Aithech 
means primarily a person from whon aithe, repaylnent, is due. The repayment in 
question is the return on capital advanced by a lord, and aithech means a person bound 
fo make such repayment. tr.treba lit. " fore-cultivates." Cp. ar.bl, "excels." 
"The choice of his yearling sçock," lit. " çhe choice of a generation." As çhe 
classification is between that of the dcaire, who pays "a Shrovetide heifer ' in house- 
custom, and the bdairefebsa, who paysa çwo-year-old sçeer, the ' generation " must mean 
the calves born in the year before payment. 
" Bapçismal vassal," aithech baitside. The naine, in the form aithech baitse, appears 
again in Miadlechta, IV 352, fo denote one of the low grades without franchise and unfit 
for military service. Taking the two passages together, we may infer that çhe terre was 
one of current usage raçher than a legal technicaliçy, and the notion was of a man 
who had  preserved his baptismal innocence, ' which fo one writer meant that he was a 
good peaceful agriculturist, fo the oçher that he was hot good in any other sense. 
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86. What deprives this man of the status of bd««ire ? It is that perhaps 
four or rive men may be in joint beirship to a bgaire, so that each of them 
cannot easily be a bdairc. 
tIe is entitled to tbe food-provision for two men of nfilk and curds or corn, 
butter on Sundays, a serccol of condiment with this, ddlcsc, onions, sait. He 
is entitled to have two persons on sick-maintenance, (and) to butter on 
alternate days.  
87. A "Maire of excellence," why is he so called ? Because his nobility 
and his honourprice are dêrived from kine. Ite bas twice seven cumals of 
land ; a bouse of twenty-seven fect, with au outhouse of fifteen feet ; a share 
iu a mill, so that he grinds for his family and his companies of guests; a 
kiln, a ba n, a sheep-fold, a calf-fol0, a pigsty. These are the seven roof-trees in 
respect of wbich every bda.i'e is paid d[re. tte has twelve cows, a half-share 
in a plough, a horse for working and a steed for riding. Twelve cows are his 
capital from a lord. A steer with its accompanimeut is his house-custom as 
snmmer-provision and winter-provision. :Five chattels for his d[re as regards 
whatever is an offence to him for his honourprice? 
IV 310.--88. What makes rive chattels the honourprice of tbe bdaire? 
Answer: His functions: a chattel for his bond, a chattel for his guarantee, 
a chattel for his evidence, a chattel for his hostage, a chattel for hi composing 
(disputes) and for his judgment in farm-law, tte mkes oath (up to) rive 
chattels, they (rive cbattels)go upon his bond ad his guarantee and his 
hostage and his evidence, tIis food-provision is for three persons, tte is 
entitled to have three persons on sick-maintenance ; to butter on the second, 
third, fifth, ninth, and tenth day, (and) on Sunday. ]?resh or salted onions 
for condiment. What is wanting to the qualifications of the ho'aire is 
wanting to his db'e? 

 "A se'ccol of condiment." Tbe official ranslation of serccol tarsain is "salted 
venison." A vessel ormcasure named ol is of frequent mention. Se'«c- may represent 
sergg, "sbrunken." Deilesc is still the name of a seaweed which is dried and eaten as a 
kind of condinmnt. 
u "A horse for working and a steed for riding "--ceppallfogw» ocus ech immrimme : 
tbe meaning may be "a saddlc-horse for o'dinary use and a racehorse for racing," since 
it is doubtful whether horses were generally used for work. D&e in the second passage 
means honourprice. In he firs, i probably means t'ebdire, special amends due for 
injury done to a bouse. 
a The statement tbat the b5aire's rive chattels of honourprice are based on his rive 
legal functions, when compared with tbe other grades, is seen to be merely mnemonic. 
" Salted onions," caimenn saiRte. Camnenn, rendered sometimes by "onions," 
sometimes by "leeks," means some vegetable preserved by salting (cf. § 11 n). Fb'- as 
in the modernfioruisge, "fresh water." 
$Iruigrecht, "farm-law." See § 68 n. 
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89. A" landlnaU "(mrtdgfcr), why is he so called  From the number of his 
lands. Land of three rimes seven culnals he has. He is the bdaire of adjudica- 
tion, the b6aire of gents, with ail the apparatus of his house in their proper places: 
a cauldron with its spits and supports; a vat in which a boiling [of aie] nlay be 
stirred(?); a cauldron for ordinary usc [and its] utensils, imluding irons and 
trays and mugs, with its . . . ; a washiug-trough aud a bath, tubs, caudlcsticks, 
knives for cutting rushes, ropes, an adze, aa auget, a saw, a pair of shears, a 
trestle (), au axe; the tools for use in every seasou, cvcry implcment thereof 
unborrowed ; a grindstone, mallets, a billhook, a hatchct, spears for killing 
cattle; a tire always alive, a candle on the candlestick without rail; full 
ownership of a plough with ail its outfit.  
90. Thc following are the fumtios of the bd«tire of ad.judicatiou [aforesaidJ : 
There be two casks iu his house always, a cask of milk ami a cask of aie. A 
man of three snouts (ho is) : t, he snout of a rootig hog that smooths thc 
wrinkles of the face in cvery scas«,n ; thc snout of a bacon l»ig on a hook ; the 
snout of a l»lough that picrces (? thc ground); so Çhat he may bc ready to 
receive king or bisho l) or doctor or judge from the road, aud for the visits of 
every company; a man of three sacks (that he has) always in his house for 
each quarter of lhe year: a sack of malt, a sack of sea-ash against the cutting 
up of joints of his cattle, a sack of charcoal for irons. Seven houses he has, 
a kilu, a baru, a mill--his share therein so that he grinds in it for others, a 
dwelling of twenty-seven feet, au outhousc of scventeen feet, a pigsty, a calf- 
fold, a sheep-fold. Twcnty cows, two bulls, six oxcn, twcuty pigs, tweuty 
sheep, four hundred hogs, two brood sows, a saddle-horsc, an euamclled bridle. 
Sixtcen sacks (of secd) in the ground. Ile has a bronze cauldron i which a 
hog fits. He owns a park in which there are always sheep without (ueed to) 
change gromd. 
IV 312.--He aud his wife have (each)four costumes. His wifc is daughter 
of his equal in grade in lwful matrimony, fie is good in oath, in bond, in 
guarantee, in evidence, in hostgc, lu loan, in loan at interest, h'ee from thcft, 
from plundcr, from homicide. Two cum«tls are his c:qdtal from a lord. A 
cow with its accompaniment is his house-custom, both winter-food and 
summer-food. Three persons are his company in the tu«tth. He is entitled 
to butter with coudiment always. He protects his equal in grade. Ho is 
entitled to salted meat on the third, fifth, niuth, and tenth days, and ou 
Sunday. He makes oath in litigation (up to) six chattcls, he is bond, surety, 

 Geuus may possibly mean "comfort" or "good cheer." The details in this instance 
indicate that the writer bas in view a typical prosperous husbandman. .F£lch'a», 
rendered "trestle" above, probably means a strong wooden frame to hold large tituber 
for suwing, etc. 
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witness, hostage, and suitor fo that amount. This is his full honourprice, 
but there are rive chattels for going over his enclosure without leave. There 
is no penalty for opening it from without, live chattels for opening his 
house without leave, a cow for gazing into it, a dairt for (taking) a lmndful 
(of thatch) from it, a dartaid for two, a coll,thach for an armful, a samaisc for 
a half-truss, a cow for a truss, sud restitution of the thatch, live chattels 
for passing through his bouse or through his fold, for bleaking his door; 
a drlaid for (removing) a lod bclow, a dairt for a rod above, a saisc for a 
wattle below, a colpthach for a wattle above, a d«irt fors front doorpost of the 
house, a dartaid for a rcar doorpost of the house, llalf honourpice of each 
grade of a tth for stealing what is hot his out of his gal'th, a seventh for 
stealing (bringing stolon property) into it. A short cast (of a spear) on each 
side is the lawful measure of his garth, lIalf the d;re of a steading for trespass 
(therein). Penalty is and is hot incurred towards him for breakage on the 
floor of thc bouse : no penalty for each precious thing, peualty for each thing 
that is hot precious ; no penalty fol" gold and silver and bronze, penalty for 
every trough and all furniture that is pl'opcr on the floor ; a dairt for a rear 
post of the couch, a dart«id for la front] post of the couch.., of tir (?) aud oak ; 
with restitutiou of each of thcm, both prccious and hot precious; a dai't for 
every piece of woodwork as far as the wall.' 
IV 314.---To break a couch is exempt and not exempt froln penalty. What 
is lower in order is exempt, what is higher in order is hot exempt. The 
for5u (?) of his kitchen lins the saine mcasure (of penalties) as the parts of 
the couch tlmt are subject to dire. There is new straw (?) for the strewing 
of it."- Wht is subjcct to dire in regard of a bed : If if be a wisp (taken) 
from a I, illow, its di'c is a good cttshion. If it be a wisp from any part 
below this, its dlr« is a good skis rug. ]f it be a wisp from the fcet, its dh'c 
is paid in good shoes. If if be a wisp from the wall, new rushes for the 

 "Penalty . . . for breakage." Breakage in the house, iucurring penalties, must be 
by outsiders. If these were hot present by the owner's leave, their acts would bave a 
different complexion. The writer, then, has guests in view--a festive party, in effect, 
and damage resulting from indelib¢rate acts. This explains why liability is incurred for 
breaking things that are in their proper place on the floor, and hot for breaking valuables 
which ought hot to be on the floor, the responsibility in the latter case resting on the 
owner. 
"Of tir and oak." Therëmust be a lacuna preceding the corresponding passage in 
the text. 
Airide ay mean something like an alcove. The lower parts, being ordinarily in 
the way of breakage, are exempt ; the upper parts, being less in the way, would hOt be 
broken except by needless and excessive violence, and their breakage thus incurred 
liability. /),e = penalty above restitution. We may conjecture that the .foru of the 
kitchen was a resting-place for the menials of the guesting party. To supply fresh litter 
is part of the 1)cnalty for the damage. 
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strewing of it. If it be throwing upside down, a chattel therefor, and resti- 
tution, t (There is) cxempt and unexempt i the case of a bed. It is exempt 
to sit and lie down in it., and even if breakage be done it--in this case, up to 
a height level with the head; whatever is higher tha the head is uot 
exempt. The d/'c of the two posts is one chattel. If it be in the winter 
quarter, a half is added." 
91. Giudig vithout lcavc in the mill of a " laudmau," fi'c ehattels and 
forfeiture of the meal that is gromd vithout permission, ,ud hommprice if 
his guests h,ve to fast. If ghere be damage, houourpx'ice of each man whose 
property if is, and restitution with (fofeiture of) the forepledge of g'inding.  
If it be a lilu that is damaged, (i using it) without leave, a cow with a 
«hirt is the d[re for iV and restitution, lnjury to anythilg in it is exempt, 
except corn that is threshed on the floor and its own sers of implements.  
92. The d['c of his barn, rive chattels, and restitution (of damage done 
fo the building) with whatever is damaged in it. The d/re of his pigsty, rive 
chattels in swine, and restitution. The dh'c of his hatchet, a colpthach; half 
thereof for his billhook, before the rime of fencing; in that rime i is a 
colpthach. 
IV 316.93. Fco" fothlai, "a man of withdrawal," why is he so called ? This 
man takes pl'ecedence of (the othel) bdai'ig, because he withdraws somewhat 
from the position of b6ai'e in order to lend capital to clients. The surplus of 
his cattle, of his covs, his swie, his sheep, that his own land Calmot bear and 
that he caunot sell for land, that he himself does hot need, he gives in capital 
to acquire clients. What ae the returus from this UlaU's chattels ? Returns 
of seed from them : the value of each cow's manure in seed of corn for food ; 
for a vassal is llOt entitled to malt till he be a lord.  

 "The feet" may mean what is called in English the foot of the bed. "The wall" 
may mean the upstanding portion forming a back to the bed; if was probably padded 
with rushes after the manner of thatching. 
 Here again, it is taken as a matter of course that the guests, having feasted, may 
damage anything that rightly ce,mes in their way. If they go out of their way to damage 
things which are in a reasonably safe position, liability is incurred. The bed, having 
only two posts, must bave been attached at one side to the wall. In winter, the damage 
caused greater discomfort and was barder to nlake good. 
 T«ir!leli or tairgiibe, «, forepledge" (see B'eth« ('om«*it]chesa). When husbandry 
was carried Oaa by neighbours in common, even to the extent of having fences between 
two holdings, they gave this kind of pledges fo each other in advance as security against 
damage which one might surfer from the act or neglect of the other. 
 The principle of proper place again operates hel'e. Except its own implenaents and 
the corn, other articles are out of place in the kiln. 
 This grade is between the vassal (««ithech) and the lord (fl«ith) of Irish law. He 
bas begun to acquire clients by lending his surplus capital, he himself remaining client 
to another. 
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94. Quesion--Wlien does a vassal become a lord from the grade of 
bo'aiT'e ? ..... When ho has double (of the qualifications) of an ai'e désso, 
then he is the ai'c désso who is called a "bo'ai'c excelling b6ai'ig "--he 
acquires dist.inction over theii if he obtains by advaucing capital thc [number 
of] clients of any aire désso, differing froin him, however, (in having) double 
of (tbe qualifications of) an aiT'c ddsso. Eight chattels is the plice of his 
]lOllOllr.  
..... When, then, ho doubles the xvealth o a b&dïc, then be is an 
ai«c désso; for, though he incretse honourpt'ice to tbat extent, i does hot 
change the naine of (his) gt'adc fol" him. He makes outil (up to) eight 
cbattels, he is bond, surety, hostage, suitor, and wit.ness, to that extent. 
Four cumals are his capital frolu a lord. A cow with its accolupanilnelt is 
his house-cusom every second year, a two-year-old stcer in the altel'nate 
year. Twenty-seven fect is his house, seventeen his outhouse. Four is the 
number of his guest-company. Butter with condiluent for him always, tIe 
is entitled to four persons on sick-lnailtelance, lighing for foui', sali meat on 
the third, fifth, ninth, and teutb days, and on Sunday. I is of this grade 
that the law of the Féni proclailns : "True lords are entitled to excess over 
the obedience that they i'eckoi. A lord who is hot valid obtains hall the 
equivalent of the wealth that he amasses. Unless ten chattels give him 
status, rive chattels sue covenants till there be perfect fulness of equivalents, 
for a hall perishes froin inevitable default (?).'"- 
" constramt, why is he so elled ? Because 
95. Airc coisritg, a noble of " " 
he constrains tuatlt and king and synod on behalf of his kindred, to whom he 
does hot owe fulfilment over simple contracts, but they accelot him for chief 
and be. iuakes speech for them. This is the "noble of a ldn." tte gives a 
pledge for his kin to king and synod and craftsmen, to conipel them fo 
obedience, s 

1 Immediately following the question is the phrase, lulul is .frith f, titlee, for which 
O'Curry's translation is, "Upon going into a trne green," explained in a foot-note as 
referring to a preci'.c of four fields snn'ounding the bouse, but the words do no bear 
this rendering, and, as they stand, are to me nnintelligible. The scribe may bave 
substiuted for some phrase obscure to him the known phrase fHth. dthche, meaning 
"lost property found on privae land" (see V. 320, 328). 
- The clause omitted, 2V[ ar mr,ff].]èr rieu**, is translated by O'Cur5, , "I is hot among 
' brughaidh'-men he is couned "-- an untenable rendering. The text appears defective. 
"Lighting for four," f«rsu,,bdh cethr«ir ; there is no coTesponding provision for the 
other grades. O'CumT's rendering is, "Food for four is required." The quotaion, one 
of lnany not round in any published ancient rac, is no cleea" in meaning to me. 
s I do not pretend to understand the technical force of the foregoing passage, beyond 
that he noble in question is the legal head and spokesman of a joint family. The 
"constraint" which is the basis of his desiguation is probably lhat which is expressed in 
he las sentence. 
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96. What is thc alnount of the plcdge he gives ? A pledge (to t.he value 
of) rive chattcls of whatcver hc has, of silvcr or brouze or yew.' 
IV 318.--97. "Vha is the fulfilmel of his pledge ? 2r cow for every 
night, that (the plëdgc) is outstanding (?) ou behalf of those on whose behalf 
it is given, up to thc tenh nighl:, is the (J'«illcm) l,rice of elgagelnent of the 
pledge, and (there is) in addition the COlUpCnsation (for loss) of its function, 
and his houourln'ice according to his dignity, if it be his proper pledge that 
he has given ; and if ho give cxcess of l,lcdge, his honoUl.lrice and his pledge 
souud with ils pricc of cngagelue! are to be rel)aid iu likc luaner.  
98. Question--Wheu is his 1)ledge 5)rfcited? At the end of a lnouth. 
What is its fullihnent accordigly ? A coxv for cvcry night tha it is out- 
standing and that il, has beeu neglected (i.e. that the condition for xvhich it 
is security has been lef Ulffulfilled) on behalf of a person who has neither 
given a pledge (on his own behalf) n(w SUbluitled to adjudication in ifs 
regard, as we have said. Five chattels, theu, up t) the tenth uight, three 
tilnes, in that case--this is the fulfilment of his ,ledge. This, then, is the 
engagement-price of his chattels, if he give them in a l)l'otecting cover, a 
99. lqine chattels are his honourprice ; he is bond, surety, wituess, suitor, 
hostage to that extent. 'ive cu»als are his capital from a lord. A cow with 
its accolnpaniment and a two-year-old steer with its garnishings in winter, 
along with SUmlner-food, is the custom of his house. A house of thirty feet 
with au outhouse of nincteeu feet. ]eïve persons are his guest-colnpany, tte 
is entitled to butter, a se'ccol of condiment, sait meat on the l,hird, fifth, 
ninth, and tenth day, and on Sunday. 
100. The honourprice of every grade of these is COluplete, unless their 
means fail, that is, provided they fall hot in the sevel respects in which the 
honour of everyolm falls. What are these? Al, swer--His defamation, to 
bring an accusation against him without (giving)a pledge for his honour, 
false witness, (to give) a false character, evasion of bond, default of suretyship, 
to forfeit his hostage it a lnatter for which the hostage has been given, 
defilement of his honour. 

 Sec " Breth«« ira F««illem,t Hell." lu this ff)m* of security, a person incurring some 
liabilit,y was secured by getting someone of higher l'auk t(t deposit a pledge on his 
behalf. The piedge was usually an article of special value. Besides recovering the 
pledge, the debtor had fo make a payment called f, illem for the benefit of it. If the 
pledge becanle forfeit by default, heavy liability was incurred. 
"-" .Bret]*a bt _,tille**«t Gdl" states the kinds of pledge proper to be given by 
persons of various grades of status. 
 "Five chatlels" = the value of lhree cows. In the next sentence, "chattels" is fo 
be taken in the ordinary sense, with reference fo the articles, of whatever kind or value, 
that are given in pledge. 
8lSt, «, fulfihnent," here seems fo mean the total liability incurred by the debtor or 
defendant towards the person who gives a pledge on his behalf. 
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V 320.--101. Question --Wlmt washes away ri'oto one's honour these seven 
things ? Answer--Any filth that stains a person's honour, there be three 
tha wash iÇaway, soap and water and Çwel. This, first, is the soap, con- 
fession of the misdeed before men and promise no to return thereto again. 
The waer, ncxt, paylnent for whatver perishes trough his misdeeds. The 
towel, penance for the misdced, by the jndgment of books. 
102. These are the classes of o'«iri 9. Eaeh grade thatis nobler precedes 
another. 
103. After this begin the grades of lords. The basis of rule, that is, rule 
from (lordship of) ,:dêis to a king. 
104. How many are the subdivisions of these? Seven. Whatare they ? 
Ai'e désso, ai'e gcht«, ai'c «'dd, ai'c tidse, «i'e for9ill , second to king, and 
king. 
WhaÇgives them status? Their déis, their rights, each of tem, both 
small and great. 
105. Question--Wha is the déis of a lord ? The good right of protectng 
arts. l'here are four kinds of dgis for lords: the ancient protection of the 
tuth is his function in the tuath, including the function of comlnander or 
second commander, whiehever function of them it be ; his clients of vassalage, 
his free clients, his old retiners; the punishmentof every deîective vassalage ; 
the retention of cottiership and fuidir-ship that he brings on his land, for 
wealth is greater than worthies. If Çere be service from them to lords until 
the ninth nine (year), they are cottiers or fuidi's. They are old retainers 
thereafter? 
106. The aire désso, why is he so called ? ]3ecause it is in regard of his 
dgis that his d[''e (honourprice) is paid. Notso the bo'«i'e, it is for his cattle 
that &3"e is paid to him.  
IV o2,.--107. What is the property of an aire désso He bas Çen clients, rive 
clients o[ vassalage and rive free clients. Ilis rive clients o[ vassalage, he is 
entitled to a definite food-provision from eaeh of them. A cow with its 
accompniment, a«d a two-yer-old steer, and three yearling heifers, every 
winter, as well as his summer-food, he is entitled to from his rive clients of 

 Déis here means the rule of a lord in the widesç sense. Usually iç means the body 
of persons subject fo his rule. It is not easy fo make out what particular four kinds of 
déis are intended. They are probably (l) military authority in lhe tu«lh, (2) d,;erchëli, 
here called eéli .qi«llnai, "clients of vassalage," (3) s6erchéli, "free clients," (4) unfre 
tenants, including seehlethi, " old retainers," who were bound to the land, and bothaig, 
«, cotçiers»" and .f«i«h'e, who were hot so bound. After three generaçions of service, 
however, or eighty-one years, the both«eh and thef, idir became se,ehtethi. 
- In other words, the status of an «d«e désso or any noble of higher grade is based on 
the number of his clients ; the status of a b&dre or any noble of lower grade is based on 
his wealth in kine. 
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vassalage. Ton married couples are his duc (the company that he may 
lawïully bring with him) ou visitation (of his clients) from ew Year's Day to 
Shrovetide ; he being son of a no]de and grandson of a noble, and having his 
house in proper state, as to furniture and ctertaimuent and rectitude. A 
bouse of twenty-seven feet, with a proper outhouse. Eight beds with their 
furnishing in it, drinking vessels, cauldrons, with the full supply of a noble's 
house of work-vessels, including a var. He rotects the rights of his clients 
in regard of lia.bilities, justice, statute-law, and treaty-law. (lle bas) a bed 
for his foster-son, his foster-brother, for man, f«)r wife, for son, for daughter. 
e is well grounded in the law of the family and t,f the tath and of lordship 
and of the church and of govermnent and of treaties.  
Six cu»t(ds are his capital from a h,rd.: Two cows with their accom- 
panimcnt arc his house-custoln in winter, with his sulnmer-food (beides). 
A suimble saddle-horse with a si]ver bridlc, lit has ftur lmrses with green 
bridles and a l»recious brooch of an OUliCC. A lawful uifc, his equal il, birth, 
suitable fo him, with equal outfit. Teu chattels are his holmurprice. He 
makes oath, is bond, surety, hostage, s,itol', wituess, to that alnount. Seven 
persons are his retinue in the t««th. He is entitled to butter always, with 
salted coudiment. ïhis is the m««l«ithe lord. 1le is entitled to six 
persons on sick-maintenance. Protection for six pet'sons. He is entitled to 
butter and salt meat on the second, third, fiftll, ninth, and tent,h day, and on 
Sunday. 
108. Wht gives teu chattels as the drc (=honourprice) of this man ? 
Five chattels in regard of his own hotse in the first plie, and rive in regard 
of the rive houses that are in vassalage to him, provided th he do hot waste 
or diminish his nobility in regard of its means, small and grct, lest he be 
cast out of his rule. 
IV 324.109. The aire &Ma, why is he so clled ? Because he is a leader 
of rive who is left to do feats of arms in [ neighbouring territory under] 
treaty-law for the space of a month, to avenge an offcnce against tte honour 
of the teath, one of whose men has beeu lately slain. If they do not (avenge 
this) within  month, they corne upon treaty-lw, so tt their beds do not 
follow him from without. If they kill men within treaty-law, the saine rive, 
the «drc dcMa must poEy on their behal[, providcd that land or bronze of  

 This is a nmst important passage, showing that when if was written, though expert 
knowledge of the law belonged to the jurists, the ordinary knowledge and practice of it 
belonged also fo freemen. If also states the main divisions of the law. 
"- From this it appears that a lord who had clients could himself be client to a superior 
lord. I-Iis "x'etinue in the tuath" is probably the number of persons who accompanied 
him to the assembly, as distinguished from his company when he visited his clients. 
Ro[.A. PROC., VOL. XXXVI, SECT. C. 
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cauldron be hot, pid for if, but vessels fo the value of a cow. ]/c brings them 
out t.hcl tn be ...... till the expiration «-f treal.y-law, (taking [hein) on 
thc lilllilbcr f his pl'tcctiol and (thal,) of his fricnds. IIis rclilmc and his 
sick-luaintenance arc duc as (th«,s,') ,f an aire d&so.  
110. The ««i'« u«'dd, "high noble," why is he so callcd ? Because he is 
highcr than thc c«i'«" «h:so, and it is ho who pl'cccdes hiln. tte bas twenty 
clients, ton clients of vassalage and ton free clients. ]]is teu clients of 
vassalage, twt cows with thcir aCCOlnpanimeut ho is eutitled to fl'Olll lhelll, 
and three two-ycar-old sCel'S, and tivc yearling heifcl'S, evcy wiuter, with 
their sunlmer-food. He tpreselltS (?) his clients in contl'aCt and treaty-law. 
Each grade that is lower than he, they (Call) be iii clientship to him. Fifteen 
chattels are his houourprice ; he makes oath, is bond, surety, hostage, suitor, 
and witness fo that alnOUllt. 
111. What gives fifteen ehattels of houom£riee for this man ? Five 
ehattels for him tirst, for the wealth of his owu bouse ; one ehattel for eaeh 
house froln which he is entitled to a definite food-provision. Sevcu persons 
are his retilme in his lalh, rive lneU in private. Proteetion of seven. He is 
entitled fo salt lneat and butter Oll the second, thil'd, fifth [llillth and] tenth 
day, and on Sunday. Seven cmal8 are his capital from a lord. Three cows 
with fleir aeeompaniment are his house-eustom. Twenty lnarried couples 
are his proper eompany on visitation froln New Year's Day till Shrovetide. 
IV 326.112. Ïhe ai'e lhlse, "leading noble," why is he so ealled ? Beeause 
he is leader of his kindred and preeedes an aire «'d& He has twenty-seven 
clients, fifteell clients of vassalage and twelve free clients. His clients of 
vassalage, he is eutitled to four eows wih their aeeompanilnent from tllem, 
and fi'e two-yeal'-old steers, and six yearlings, evel'y winter, with their 
SUllllllel" food. Eightcmals are his capital fl'Olll a king. Four eows with 
their aeeompanilneut are his house-eustom. Eight persons are his retinue 
iii the t.iath, six tu private. He is entitled fo butter with condiment at all 
times. Eight persons on siek-maiutenanee, protection over eight. e is 
eutitled to butter with eondilnent (during sick-maintenanee), aud ale or lnilk 
as his substitute for sick-lnainteuance on the second, third, fifth [ningh], 
and tenth day, and on Sanday.  
 It is evident that he person above described differs from an cite déso ouly in function, 
hot in atatus. No distinctive qualifications for stus are ascribed to him. Apparently 
he was a sorg of Nmriff entrusted with the duty of punishiug homicide committed on a 
member of his tuth by a person or persons in a neighbouring tu«h under treaW-law 
(cairdde), but the exae nature of his operations  hot easily understood notwithstanding 
the simple diction in which they are stated. 
u Ig may be observed that the number of animals in the return for capital in this case, 
as in the case of the aire désso aud «5"e ardd is the saine as the number of vassal clients, 
thougll the animals are of different ages and values. If an «ire tMse hecomes a vassal 
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Twenty chattels are his honoul'price; he makes oath, is bond, surety, 
hostage, suitor, and witnes to that extent. Ite is able to pay, if he be sued, 
without surety or borrowing. He has thirty married COul)les on visitation 
from New Year's day to Shrovetide, for the nmnber Oll visitation is according 
fo the number of (those who pay) food-tribute. 1 
Twenty-nine feet (is the laeasurelnent of) his house, nineteen his out- 
bouse. Eight beds in his house, with their full ful'nislSng for the bouse of 
ail (i1"£ lhise, including six couches (broth,'tt«ha), tbese htving their proper 
furnishing, botb cushions aml rugs. l'toper sets of fm'niture in the bouse, 
woodwork (?) of cvery size, and irons f(,r evcry nse and bronze vcssels, 
includiug a cauldron which holds a bccf and a bacou hog. He has clients 
for his COlnpany, holding free capilal froln a king. 
ïwelve horse-bridles, ouc «»f gold, the othcrs of silvcr. ]le has hOt to 
beg (?) for pet animals, dcel'-houmi, fightiug-mcn, lap-dogs for his wife. He 
bas the ilnplements for evcry work, with a plough and its full lawful equip- 
ment. Two work-horses on the road. A wife in the legitimate right of 
lnarriage, his cqual in kindred. So that he is full he]p in the tttalh for 
pleadiugs (?), aflirmations, pledge, and hostage in treaty-law across the border 
on behalf of his kindred and in thc house of (his) lord (tle king). 
sustains right by warrant of his father and his grandfatller, l[e can levy 
his full claire by his (own) power. He lna|qes oath over a grade that is lower 
than he, and their aflrlnations support him (? are subordinate to hin0."- 
IV 328.--113. The «tirc foyill, "amble of superior affirlnation," why is 
he so called ? Because it is he who lnales affirmation above the .gl'adt's that 
we have stated, Oll auy occasion in which, they happen to be opposed in 
statclnent, for his worth is nobler than the others. This lnan has forty 
clients, twenty clients of vassalagc, and t«venty free clients. His twenty of 
vassalage, he is entit!ed froln them to rive cows with their accompaniment, 
and six two-year-old steers and nille yearlings every winter, with their 
summer-food. 'ifteeu chattels are his honourprice; he lnakes oath, is 

client, his lord must be a king. Here is additional proof that the illtermediate grade of 
,i,'e.fo»ffill is of later origin than the grade of aire IMse. 
 There are two narried couples as against each vassal client. So too, in the case of 
tlle «rire «rdd and the aire déss«». Apparently these nobles were entitled to quarter them- 
selves between blew Year's Dy and Lent on their vassal clients, and to exercise the 
saine privilege for a definite number of their friends. 
 This last sentence is probably an early gloss on the next following words, aire 
gill. F,,seruu«t a u5illlg : 6i11?1, "oaths," is nominative plural, and ail infixed pronoun, 
3rd sing. masc., is concealed in fo-. The noun correspondig to foser,al is foss,h-, 
a thing substr«tum ; it is the term for (1) the furuiture of a bouse, 320 z, and (2) the 
minor provision that accompanied a steer etc., in food-rentier (C55 Ahilb,i, passim). 
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bond, surety, hosage, suitor, and winess to that exet. Ho pys them 
without security or borrowing, if oue sues. ine cum«ds are his capital from 
u great lord. 1.' ve cows wih their accompaniment are his house-custom. 
5Yine persous are his retiuue in lais tu«th, seven in private. ]3utter with 
condiment, and salt meat, and ale or milk are his substitute for sick-main- 
tenance on the second, third, fifb, ninth and tenth day, and on Sunday. 
Thirt, y feet (is the measure of) bis bouse, tweuty feet his outhouse. The 
frnitmc of his bouse, bis g'eat cattle, his horse-bridles, his apparatus (of 
husbaudry) for every seasou, his wife's degree (are all) in propriety of 
right. 
114. Thc "sccond of a kig," why is he so clled ? ]3ecanse the whole 
t¢ctl, lools forward to him for the liugship without dispute. ]_le has rive 
retaiuers (scncMctltc) over aud ubove (the number of clients proper to) au ai'c 
/'o'gill. Teu persons are his retiuue in the t«th, eight lu private, ten on 
sicl-maintenance, with the saine right (of food-provision, relatively, as the 
aforemeutioled grades); with amplitude of great cattle, with full uumber 
of horses, with apparatus for every season, with a worthy wife. Ten cumals 
are his capital from a lord, six cows his house-custom. Thirty chattels are 
his honourprice; he malles oath, is bond, surety, hostage, snitor, witness to 
that extent. He pays them ai.e. is able to pay to that extent) without 
security or borrowing, if one sue.  
IV 330.--115. The kig, -[, why is he so called ? ]3ecause he exerts 
(vigcs) the power of correction over the mcmbers of his tct]. Question-- 
tIow many classes of lings are there ? Three classes. What are they ? A 
ling of peaks, a king of troops, a kiug of the stock of every head. 
116. A kiug of peals, first, why is he so called ? This is a l:ing of a 
ttctl, wbo hus thc seven gades of he Féni with their subclasses in client- 
ship, for thcse are the peaks of rule that we bave stated. Sevcn cu»als are 
lais honourp'ice, a cumcd for eve-y chier grade abat is unde- his power. 
makes oath, is bond, surety, hostage, suitor, wituess to that extent. ]le pays 
this (amomt) without sec,uit)', without borowiug, if oe sue. Ïwelve meu 
a'e his reiuue in the tttath, niue in privte. ïen persons on sick-main- 
teuauce, upon his due provisiou of food. Twclvc ct«ds are lais capital from 
a lord, six cows his house-custom. 
IV 330.--117. A ling of troops, why is he so called? ]tecause he is a 
vice-kiug of two troops or of three troops. Seveu hundred in each troop. 
This is the kiug of three tuatha or of four tuath«. Eight ct.m«ls are his 

 The want of defiuite statement as to qualifications in wealth, etc., may be due to 
this grade hot being of tradition. I is found in no other list of grades. 
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honourpricc, for he takes a number of hostages, two or thrce or four, as (the 
the tradition of the Féni) says in verse: 
The king of the mead-round, of drinking, of governallce, 
Whonl drinking confoundeth no in his law, 
Is entitled te a cunml over seven 
For the dre of his function. 
Twenty-four men are his retinue in his t,«ath., twelve men in private. 
Fifteen c,mals are his capital frein a lord, eight cows his house-custom. A 
king of troops has no sick-maintenance. Eight c,«mals take the place of his 
sick«naintenance. Eight c,emals are his honourpricc; he makes oath, is 
bond, surety, hostage, suitor, witness, te that extcnt, tle pays this amomt 
without security or borrowing, if one sue. l 
118. A king of the stock of every head, new, why is he se called? 
Becmse it is under the power of his correction that every head is whom its 
lord does net constrain ; for every head that is stronger takes precedence 
of tlmt which is less strong. This is the king of overkings. ïhere are 
twice seven c,emals in his honourprice, because kings and t,mtha are under 
his power and correction. ]:[e nmkes oath (up te) twice seven cumals; 
he is bond, surety, hostage, suitor, vitness te that extent. ïhirty are his 
retinue in his t«ath, seven hundred elsewhere for correction among others. 
A king of overkings, a king-poet, and a hospitalier are without sick- 
maintenance among the grades of a tuath. 
Half the sick-nmintenance of (a man of) each grade is due te his lawful 
son, te his wife . . . for what is a fourth in regard of every unlawful person 
is a hall in regard of eve D" lawful person. A wonmn-guard, her sick- 
maintenance (is measured) by the honour (i.e. grade) of son or husband. 
Administrators, envoys, are maintained st half the sick-maintenance of their 
lords. They act se ttmt by the goodness of their action they are nmintained 
according te the provision nmde for them by their lord. - 
IV 332.--Every crft that makes manufactured articles of ruler or chur«h 
is nmintained on half-maintenance according te the dignity of each one whose 
mauufactured articles he makes. The maintenance of each grade in the 
church is according te the corresponding grade in the taath. Every mother 
along with her son on sick-maintenance, if she be alive2 

 .durri "vice-king," either because he leads the troops of his subject kings on their 
behalf or on behalf of a superior king. In later usage, urri(g]O, "urriagh " of Anglo- 
Irish, means a sub-king. 
2 The last clause seelnS te mean that the right of these persons te maintenance is 
based net ou their own wealth or rank, but on the function they discharge as deputies 
for their lord and ou the provision which he makes for them. 
a The digression, in which the statement of the rights of a particular grade te sick- 
maintenance leads te a more general statement on the subject of sick-mamtcnance, is 
of a kind typical in the early law-tracts. Like the ferre of question and answer in which 
this tract is cast, such digressions are renfiniscent of the school. 
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119. Question--Which is higher in dignity, king or t«ath ? The king is 
higher. What dignifies him (above the tath,)? Because it is the ttcth that 
raises the king to honour, hot the king that raises the tuath. 
What are the sustaining means of a king toward the tuath that raises him 
to honour ? Making oath on their behalf to (another) king st the bounds of 
the border ; he makes denial on oath for (lit. from) .them ; he makes superior 
oath over them (o the extent of) sevcn c«mals; he goes into join adjudication, 
into joint evidcnce, with (another) king on lehalf of his tvatk. It is their 
righ that he be a faithful judge to thenL IL is their right (that he give) 
pledge on their behalf. IL is their right (that he give) sick-maintennce as 
he is maintained. ]t is their right tha he do hot pledge them to hold 
au assembly (in which) he does hot assemble the whole tuath but only the 
co-no]le8. 
120. Thcrc are three requisitions tbat are proper for a king (to levy) on lais 
lath., an assembly, and a eouventiou for enforcing authoriy, and a hosting 
to thc border. The joint holding (?) of an assembly, however, belongs to the 
tu.rb. What a king pledges for an assembly is his (to decide), provided that 
the pledge he gives be a proper one2 

 " Sustaining means," fold4: this word, a plural masculine, signifies the means, 
assets, functions, etc. by which a person discharges his duties or liabiliies. 
This is an interesing passager in which the king appears less as ruler than as agent of 
the tuath. The king is higher than the tuath, but only because he is raised by the 
tuath above themselves. Ite transacs their legal business with other tuath«, for each 
tu¢th formed a separate and complete jurisdictiou. Ehe lings thus provided the nexus 
by which these distinct states were bound ino a single nation and by which the national 
law, common in theory, was ruade common in fact. The king's fuuction as judge is 
said to be a service to the tuath to which they re entitled from him. The last senteuce 
is rendered by O'Cum T : '« They are entitled that he does hOt pledge them for a fait, that 
he assemblc hot the whole territory, but the neighbours (or co-occupants)." The tuath, 
however, means the body of freemen under a king. Comaithe is taken by O'Curry to be a 
miswriting of com¢,ithig, and this 'ord, which means "co-vassals," that is, clients who 
practised agriculture fo some extent in common: came afterwards to mean "neighbours," 
frora which lb bas also developed the sense " strangers," and hence an adjecival 
form, which may be written cof, i,,ch and c,H««ch, "vild," etc. But O'Curry's rendering 
would require tuiumelb hot tuhmell, "assembles." I do hot understand what is 
meant by "pledging an assembly on the tuath.,'" unless it be that the king is hot to give 
a pledge to cause his t«ath to attend an assembly outside of their own territory. I take the 
com»«ffthe, "co-nobles," to mean the soerchéli of the kings, called in the annals his 
socii. These were as a rule the principal nobles of the tuath who by law were obliged to 
become free clients to the king if he so required. They were thus bound to attend his 
court, and no doubt to accompany him when he attended an external assembly. I under- 
stand the text to mean that the oher freemen of the tuath were hot so bound. 
: The second and third of the foregoing sentences appear to bave reference to a joint 
assembly of several tuatha. Such an assembly would be convened by a superior king. 
To ensure attendance the superior king would begin by requiring a pledge» something 
specially precious, from each of the subordinate kings. 
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121. Question-How many things is it proper for a king to bind by pledge 
on his tucdha ? Three. Wha are they ? lledge for hostiugs, pledge for 
govermuent, pledge for treaty, for all these are benefits to a t,«ath. 
122. Question--llow many hostings are proper for a l¢ing to bind by 
pledge on his t,«atha ? Three. Wlmt are thcy ? A hostiug witbin the 
border inwardly to l:eep guad on (or against) au (external) bostig across iL; 
 hosting to tbe bounds of the border to watch over proof and rigbt, that he 
may bave battle or trcaty; a hostiug ovcr the border against a taalh tbat 
evades bim.  
1V 334.--123. There ;re, then, four l¢inds of govermeut to which a l¢ing 
binds his tttatha by pledge. Wbat are they ? ïhe government of tbe common 
Irish law (ëtechais)in the first place. Ig is the tttatha that adopt it, it is 
tbe king vho compacts it The three other kinds of govermucut, it is the 
kiug who eforces them: government aftcr their defeat in battle, that he 
may nuire his ta«ttha thereafter so that tbey may no destroy each other; and 
government after a pestilence; and a king's govermuent [over oter kings], 
such as the govemnet of the king of Cashel in lXlunster. For there ate 
three governments [of a king] to which it is proper fol" a king to bind his 
t,«tha by pledge: goverumeut for the expulsion of a stranger-kindred 
[i.e. against the Saxons], and government for the raising of produce (.), and a 
law of religion that kindles, such as the Law of Adamn'n.  
124. These are he sustaining means of a true luler over his tuatha, and he 
cannotviolatc them by falsity or violence or overnligbt. Let him be sound, 
distinguishing [fairly], and up'ight, betweeu weal and strong. 
125. ïhere are also thrce other things tbat they require of a king : let him 
be a man of ail sides, full of right; let him be a man iuquit'ing after knowledge ; 
let him be steady and patient. 
126. There are four stoopings (t) that gi'e the d[re (i.e. honourprice) of a 
vassal to a ling. Vhat are they ? His soopings over the th'ee hafts of a 
vassal, the haft of a nmllet, the haf of au axe, thc haft of a spade, for while 
he is upon them, he is a vassal ; his stooping (to be) alone, for it is not proper 
for a king to go alone. That is the day when a woman by herself can 
prevail in oath fatheriug hcr son on a ling, the day when there is none fo 
attest for him but (hinlself) alone. 

t «, Evades him," i.e. refuses to corne to terres wih the king about a claire or 
marrer in dispute. 
: Government belonged to the king specially, when the people were disorganized by 
defeat or pestilence, and in the case of a superior king over subordinate kings. 
"A sranger-kindred," echtarc)etél. I think usurping intruders ou the kingship are 
intended, but if the gloss '  against Saxons" is ancient, it is a reminiscence of the invasion 
by the Angles in 685. 
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127. There is a month when a king does hot go aeevmpanied but by 
three (lit. does hot go but four). What are the four ? King and judge and 
two in servitorship. What month does he go in this wise ? The month of 
sowing. 
128. To be wounded in the baek, too, in fleeiug from combat gives him a 
vassal's dire, uuless it be that he has gone through them (his enenfies) [aud so 
reeeives a wound ila the back], for it is in such a case that dlre for a king's 
back is paid as for his front. 
120. There is, too, a weekly order iu the duty of a king, to wit : Sunday 
for drinking aie, for he is no rightful ruler who does hot pl'ovide ale for every 
Sunday; Monday for judgment, for the adjustment of tuatha; Tuesday for 
playing ehess; Wednesday for watehing deer-hounds ai the chase; Thursday 
for the society of his wife; Friday for horseraeing; Saturday for judging 
cases.  
IV 336.130. There are three fastings whieh do hot aggrieve (?) a king : 
(first), if a king be at a eauldron that has leaked; ïasting when there 
has beeu dcfault (iu providing) a joiut of his supply (?), but so that evil men 
are lmt sent to slay him ; fasting when there has beeu refusal (of hospitality), 
for (in that case) he is entitled to more tlmn (he loses by) the offenee, sinee he 
is entitled to lais honourprice. 
181. QuestionWho is proper and rigbt fo nmke a king's food ? A man 
of action of three captures. What are these  A man who nmkes a capture 
in single combat by piereing the (other) man through his shield ; a mau who 
takes a man alive, eapturiug him in combat ; a man who kills a stag with one 
stroke, finishing him ; a anan who takes a prisoner without aid (?) ; a man who 
captures a champion in front of ala army so that he falls from one thrust.  
132. Ïhere are, too, three exaetions for whieb they do hot sue a king: 
exaction from an (external) tualh that avoids biln when he invades it: exaction 
when there is an extellml king with him iu his own t«ath, if he reach hot his 
man ; exaction of dry eattle in waste land tbat have eome in over the border. 
I-Ie lnakes restitution to everyone to whom tbe eattle belong in the two last 
exaetions, but be does not make restitution in the first, unless it be an 
unrightful invasion? 

 Apparently the king on Monday sits as judge in mater of state, on Saturday in 
ordinary litigation. Where the plural, tuatha, appears, the writer bas a superior king in 
view. The programme is, no doubt» arificial, and serres fo set forth a statement of a 
king' ordinary occupatious--hospitality, presiding in his court, outdoor sports, and 
domestic lire. 
- Possibly an original three bas been expanded to rive by a later writer. 
a Here, as in many other passage, invasion of a neighbouring territory is regarded as 
a |awful form of levying a claire. In thc first instance, the claire being evaded, the 
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133. Wh;t is the due of a ldug who is always in residence at the head of 
his ttath Seven score feet of perfect feet are the measure of his stockade on 
every side. Seven feet ax'e the thickless of its earthwork, and twelve feet its 
depth. If is then that he is a king, when ramparts of vassalage surround 
him. What is the rampart of vassalage  Twelve feet are the breadth of ifs 
openingand its depth and its measure towax'ds the stcckade. Thirty feet are 
its measure outwardly. 1 
There are clegy for makiug the p'ayel's of his house. A wvggon of charcoal, 
a waggon of l'ushes, for every man if he have l'ecid (the said prayers). 
The ruler of a staff is net entitled te have his stockade lnade, but ofiy his 
house. His house (measures) thil'ty-sevcn feet. There are seveuteen bedsin 
a royal house.  
IV ooo. o. How is a king's house arranged  
The king's guards ol the souh. Quesion--Wha guards are proper for 
a king te bave? A man whom he bas freed frein the dungeon, frein the 
gallows, front captivity, a lUan whom he bas freed ff(ml service, fronl servile 
cottiemhip, frein servile tenancy. He does net keep a mau whom he has 
saved h'om single combat, lest he betl'ay him, lest he slay him, in malice or 
for favoul'. 
135. What nulnber of guards is proper for a king te bave ? )'out, namely, 
a froutman and a henchman and two sidesmeu, these are their names. It is 
these that are propel" te be in the south side of a king's bouse, te accompny 
him frein house lute field, frein field lute house. 
A man of pledge for vsals next te these inwal. What is this man's 
dignity ? A nmn who bas land of seven cumals, who presides over his (the 

whole t«ath i- held liable. The second instance is somewhat similar : the claire is ruade 
by an external king and supported by the king of the t«atl ; if the defendant canner be 
reached, the levy is ruade on the tuath at large, since the due canner rightly be withheld ; 
but the local king (whether he can make the defendant pay or net) is bound te repay 
what heexacts frein others. In the third instance, milch-cattle are excluded, because 
their milk repays the trespass ; and the case is c(mfined te waste land because the law 
bas distinct provisions for trespass on good land. 
l The «, rampart of vassalage." «b'(:cld !/hdlmd, seems te denote an outer earthwork of 
which the external slope lneasures 30 feet, the internal 12 feet, the fiat top 12 feet, 
diametrically, thc width of the opening between its top and that of the inner earth- 
work or stockade being also 12 feet. 
- The " ruler of a staff,".fladtl b,tcl«dl, means a khig who has abdicated and gone on 
pilgrimage, carrying afterwards a pilgrim's staff as the emblem of his turuing te a 
religious lire. Since he ceased te be a man of war; his house is uufortified. Ritchie 
(IV cc-ccvii), in the course of a laboured discernée intended te discredit the way of lire 
of ca Celtic prince of the period," says that the measurement given above for the house 
of a pilgrim ex-king applies te "the bouse of the. head king." The text gives no measure- 
tnents for the house of a reigning king of any grade. 
What follows is a description of a king's house when his court is .ittil»g in it. 
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king's) chattels, including (those of) lord and base man and of the law of 
the Fera. 
Next to him inward, elvoys. ext to these, guest-companies. Poets 
next to these, harpers next. Flute-players, hrn-players, jugglers, in the 
south-east. 
On the othcr side, lu the uorth, a nmu st arms, a man of action, to guard 
the door, cach of them having his spear iu front of him always against 
confusiou of the banquet-house [by attack from without], lext to these 
inwat'd, the frec clients of the lord (i.e. of the king). These are the folk 
who are compay to a king. I-Iostages next to these. The judge (the king's 
assessor) next to these. is (the king's) wife next to him. The king next. 
orfeited hostages i ferrera in the nort-east.  
136. The king of a tuath ( has a retinue) of twelve men (when he goes to 
the court of a superior king) to (protect) the interests of the t««th; whom 
the tt«ath itsel sustains as regards their expenses(?). Twelve men, too, are 
the retinue of a bishop for the interests of church and tuath in which he 
himself goes (on visitatiou). or a tath cammt bear the retinues of king 
and bishop if they be ,lways b,ttening on it. The retinue of a toaster also 
is twelve men.  
137. Which is higher in dignity, a king or a bishop ? A bishop is higher, 
since a king rises to salure him because of religiou. A bishop, too, raises 
his knee to salure a king.  

 The lneaning of the last phrase is not clear. Ad6b, "a lowly person," is ren- 
dered "a»doiu-church" by O'Curry, who confuses the word with ad5it. For c6ru 
F&,e, "law of the Féni," we should perhaps read c&us ff»e, " law of the joint 
faulily." 
 The entrance is in the western end. The company is ranged in two rows face to 
face on the southern and norihern aides. The king sits in the eastern end, no doubt 
facing the door. I-Iis wife airs on his right. Text to her. his judge. The Ullforfeited 
hoatages have a place of honour on the king's right. The other occupants of the right 
or north side are the king's free clients, who are the nobles of the tth and the 
principal membera of the «,i,'echt or court. On the oppoaite side are harpers, poets, 
guests, and envoya. The inward corner on the king's right ia occupied by forfeited 
hostages who are fettered ; the corner on his left by musicians and jugglers. Tear the 
entrance are the king's bodyguard on the left, the guards of his house on the right. 
s The "toaster" (M) is the head of a Latin school, ttis later title is Jër Iégid. 
 The gesure of "raising the knee" is perhaps what is called genuflexion, the knee 
being raised hot absolutely but relatively as regards the body. 
The meeting of a king's airecht in his house had a twofold character, social as well 
as judicial. It is likely that the court, after the mannex described already, sat on two 
aides of a long table, and that business was followed by festivity. The poem quoted 
below represents the king presiding over the ale-feast, but goes on immediately fo 
describe the kind of adjudication expected of him. The business of the court was 
mainly concerned with marrera of land-law, such as are treated of in .B'eth« CoaitI- 
ches« (IV) and in Db Techtg«l (IV). ïhe translation is uncertain in some places. 
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['At the end of ç;rith Gablach there is added, apparently as an after- 
thought, a poem which is probably somewhat earlier in date than the prose, 
since itis quoted from Féneds, i.e. from the law as it was held to have corne 
down in ancient tradition. The poem is introduced by the words ligth if brithc» 
la '0 rodbo brithcm c««d«sin,, amal ««rinc««n F&tcchus. "A (professional) judge 
should be with a king (in court), evenough ho himself be a judge, as 
Fduechus teaches"meaning, hot that a king might bc a judge, f«w the 
judicial o[lice bclonged fo cvcry king, but that a king, cven if ho werc 
himself an expert jurist, o,ght to have a professiolml assessol" in his court. 
The poem is in archaic mette, without rhylne or exact measure of syllablcs, 
in short verses, each of which, as a rule, contains two fully stressed words, 
the last stresscd word of each verse lnEking alliteration with the first 
stressed word of thc folloving vcrsc. Thc type is found in lines 6-9: 
me tire ] tomus]brrctg ]/brb«rt«t d/re [ d[th lc "m«snid. Fl'Olll this type, however, 
there are mllnel'ou8 dcparLures. ( VCurry's t«.almel.il)L , ri'oto whieh Lhe text in 1V 
is printed, ended with verse 30. The l'cmaining seventy-three vel'ses are taken 
here from the copy printed by Meyer in "Zeitschrift ffir Celtische Philologie," 
XII, 365. This copy would bave escaped my notice lmd hot R.. I. Best 
reminded me of it. The abrupt ending may indicate that even hcre the 
poem is incomplete. 
The date of composition is Callier than Cïith Gablach, and cannot be 
placed later than towards the end of the seventhcentm T. As my references 
show, the poenl is in the main a kind of netrical list of the contents of 
retha Comaithchesa, of which in several places (ll. 28-30, 75, 85-87, 91-95) 
if reproduces the actual wordiug. It adds, however, a number of titles, as 
we may regard them, of  kindred kind hot referabld fo thc extant text of 
BC, but possibly related fo another version of that text, since some of them 
(e.g. ll. 70-74) are in close verbal rclatiou to passages of Old Irish now 
embodied in the Conlmentary to BC. The orthography exhibits thc mixture 
of earlier, later, and spurious spellings usually round in lae transcripts of 
pieces of very early Irish. A few of thc oldest spellings have been allowed 
to remain. In l. 7,forrag, read *forreg; cp. «ireg, in the text of CG, IV, 320, 
1. 24; already in Adanlnn is found Fiec]eëc]e beside the earlier Fthurcg. 
In 1. 71 an, tqt, infinitives of «g-, to-ag- ; l'edersen, Vergl. Grain.,  634, 652, 
bas only din, tin; Meyer, Contribb., only di, but fragments cited in thc 
commentary aforesaid, IV, 98 and 146, confirnl dt. in 1. 99, fogeltath. 

 Cp. IV 156 x: Arc am«d achhlh dligeas c«ch comMthc«tch di« toile, "there is one 
stay which every co-tenant is entitled to from the other": read .4ltd« an :«d acclaid, 
etc., " there is a driving which is hot (subject to) suit, to which eachjoint husbandman is 
entitlcd from the other." The right discussed is to drive cattle across a neighbour's land. 
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I havc hot essyed thc ditficult t.sk of restoring the oldcst spellings 
throughout, bu Imvc lef unchangcd some forms that are fonnd in lte Old 
Irish, e.g. comaithi, fiachaib, airech. Where a restored spelling seemed to 
requirc justification, I have given thc Is. reading in a foot-note. Corrections 
of minor significance will bc recognized from comparison with Meycr's text. 
Thc general sensc of the poem is th,t a king, in his judicial capacity, 
oght fo be familiar with thc dctails of the law of joint husbdndry (comaith- 
chines). The old namc for the body of law on this subject is m'ug'echt 
(lines 10, 88)  sec 1V, 124, wherc the scope of this body of lw is 
described.* 
Thc pocm confirms my view tiret the law-tracts with accompaniment of 
gloss and commentary received in the law schools as "canonical," so fo speak, 
may bc ascribed fo thc seventh century.' 

IV 340.--138. 
mt be ri rofesser 
recht flath,,I fojh6th 
 sl6g]sabaid . 
5 cuirnlmthige] cuimesc0  ] 
mess tire 
tomus fi)rrag 
torber dfi'i 
dithle mesraid 
10 m6rm(fin mrugrechta 
mrogad coierich 
cor cmilne 
c6rus rinde 
rann etir comorbbe 
15 comaithig do garmmaimm 
Gaill chomlaind 
caithigti istoda 
raith eommairg« 
 Iad bWr O s. tttha thoth ris. 

If thou be a king, know 
the rule of prince . 
According to dignity,  
their throng of magnates 
with the intoxication of a festive house. 
(Know) appraisement of land, 
measurement of for:'achs, 
increments of dre, 
wastings of forest-fruit, 
the great wealth of farm-law, 
marking of common bounds, 
planting of stakes, 
regulation of points, 
sharing among joint heirs, 
naming joint husbandmen, 
Gauls of combat, 
defenders of treasure (?), 
'hen the syefrom (7) a 1,-ing 
surety of protection. 
a mbi«d s. The usual expressio n in the Law 

for "according fo status or dignity "is lb mhd, I 40, 13, etc. The meaning is that, st 
the king's fesse, the guests were seated according fo precedence, as described st the 
conclusion of Crith Gabl«ch, where the house in which the «irecht sat is also called 
cmrmmtheg.  I take sab«id (sabaide ?) fo be an adj. formed from s«b.  cuirmmtigi 
cuir mesca s. 6 This is the subject of the tract 'odl« "l're, IV 276. For measurement 
byforrachs see ib. y, z, and III 335. n--=IV30. s=IV 112. *- =IV 68.  e«ithigti, 
nom. pl. of *cath_qt,]Hth ? istoda r. atsado ? ls R. a n-aggrat 6 '!l 2. 

* For er nach ara, "tllat he may hot plougll if," read there af nach db" (< ad-reg-), 
' that ho may hot trespass on if by drach (tethering cattle) "; and for af nach «itreaba, 
" that ho may hot inhabit if," read af cach altr«ba, "[bat ho may hot trespass on if by 
atIrab (housing cattle)." The list of trespazses indicated is orgun mrogo, "destruction 
of boundary "; béimm fedo, " cutting of wood "; aurbe, "breaching of lentes "; 5«ach, 
attr«b, caithche aile, "damage (to cattle) by (dangerous) stakes"; tarsce, rurinth. Soc 
poem, 11.27, 31, 72, 81, 83. 
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sétaib selb[aib] 
sln cech comaithchius 
curthar gellaib 
gelltar smachtaib 
95 miach molauga 
16g diri 
dfl'e n-aurboi 
5 dartaid co dairt 
dochumm colpdaige 
30 co cdic s6ou ciugi 
Cia auusom fidbéimme 

fiachib bteth 
t/drugid caille 
coll eidnech 
35 esnill hes dlthérnam 
dire fidnemith n,4ir 
nf bie fidnemeth 
fiachaib sech n-airech 
ar il téora 
40 iua bunbéimn) 
biit a]ai]i 
sec]lglsétail) ]os)ae 
laumhr ar dochonnaib 
dilse caille 
45 cairi fulocht beuair 
bos chnao fuisce 
frisna lim hi sith sui 

lits] gulation that thou mayest knoy 
with chattels, with lands, 
cvcry community of husbandry is secure 
that is settled with pledges 
that are pledged for fines 
of sacks, greater, less, 
the paymenf, of db'e ; 
fhe dire of hreaching (fences), 
from dort,d,1 t,, ,l,,irt, 
as far as to a coQ»lb,wh, 
up to rive chattels they mourir. 
Whieh is Imrdest (among cases) of wood- 
cutting 
lu liabilities of the unwise ? 
TheoE of the forest, 
t.he ivy-clad hazel ; 
a risk that shall be hard fo escape, 
the db'e of the noble sacred grove ; 
thc sacred grove slmll hOt bave 
the dues of the seven nobles, 
for il is three cows 
that are (allowed) for ils stem-cutting. 
There are others 
of seven chat.tels, herbs. 
There is conceded (?) for nnfree rsons 
the irrecoverable things of the forest, 
a cauldron's cooking that is cut, 
tl h:anful of nuts « 

-'=IV78. The particular kind of pledge referred to is named taivgillne, t«,b'glile, 
with a corresponding verb to-ab'gella, IV 128, 9. The technical names of varieties of 
gell, "pledge," are usually formed with -gdlue, -gille, instead of gell, e.g. ldngilb,e, leth,jillue, 
ingillae, coingillne. Tair!Hll»e was the kiud of pledge given in adrance by one joint 
husbandman (,'o»mithech) to another as securily against prospective damage by trespass 
of cattle, etc '-' For molau!/a read mat langui. The fines stated al IV 78 are of three sacks, 
one sack and hall a sack (of corn). --a0 = IV 152, aurbe.., d«rtaid . . . d«b't . . . cdic 
éot. The successive stages, supplying measures of value in the Laws, of the 
growth of a cow are leg (1 to 6 months ?), &trt«dd (6 to 12 months ?), dairt (12 fo 18 
months ?), eolpthach (18 to 2t months ?), s,onaise (bearing the first calf), b (after 
calving). The sét or staudard "chattel" of the Laws was the sa»mlsc. "Five 
chattels" equal in vaine three milch-cows. -" c,,nmilhces ,'s. The prefixing of cmu- 
causes a second;u T syncope in this word < «ithechus (Meyer, Contribb.) < aitbech 
< aithe  * are-cran. Cp. «ithech,,ib, aithechde. So acc. pl. romaithchiu, z What 
follows on the subject of trees is in relation fo IV 146 seqq. z esnill, later eslinn, < ess 
and indell, I 242, 8, a heslian co bmill, "from au insecure place fo a place of security." 
13p. comindell ttaithe, II 12, a description of the proper place of custody (lotus) for chattels seized 
in athgabdl---glossed : "That il be hot the border, i.e. that il be iudell within the ttmth, the 
middle of the tmth, that there be hOt thieves or purchasers." aSfideimid m. as The dire for 
cutting the stem of any one of the " seven nobles," oak, haze], etc., was one cow, 
IV 146. The sacred grove was an exception, V 474.  aro teora bh ina brut béim bis s. 
« dochunàaib rs., meaning persons hot sui ")nris. I ara hot sure what to make of lau»ntr, but 
propose fo read l.air, lit. "il is dared." -ï Among the things that can be freely appropriated 
are fltlacht cecha caille and cmtas cech fedo, V 482. Ftdsce < fo-scuich-(foscugml, by anal0gy 
with cumsct*gad, etc.). Perhaps we should read faiscthe. Tairsce < to-air-sct*ich-. 
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TIle d[re of the oak, 
tlle db'e of ifs grea boughs, 
fruit and l!ving lire, 
its stem-eutting, eutting of top, 
the one hewing of the holly, 
destruction of the hazel, 
slnashing of tire aplde-tree ; 
most diflicult of the cases of dbe 
of the scven nobles of tlle high saered 
grove 
for which a cow is (due), 
the steln-eutting of the bireh, 
the danger of the alder, 
the assailing of file willow, 
declare for them restitution ; 
to ineomplete restitution (?) the hawflmrn 
and the blackthorn  
with the . . . of the wood 
 . . of rem, 
bogmyrtle, furze (?), rushes, 
but they beeolne the property of lords. 
Fot]tht, tol]tla, 
driving in, driving ont, looking on, 
tying, housing, 
buruing, leaving tracks, 
elosing, overleaping» 
Hawk, hen, heron, 
if they be pers, 
rame fawns, 
damage of hounds, damage of bees 
they are in thirds of land 
to which anticipatory pledge applies. 
Drivings across (?), trespassing, 
ftnt-breaching across a road, 
rushing over lnany holdings, 
likewise strands. 

v gabail »fs. 2 béobethu, "living lire," meaning sustenance for animals, IV SS z. s a bun 
beht bein mbarr s. See IV 148, 23, etc.  in aencumma culina s. ead perhaps inann 
cmabe culiuu, "alike is the hewing of holly." » n-abla s. 7 A tioEl inversion for 
anusom de d[rib secht n-aireclt n-ardnemith.  Bead assa mbl bd. See V 146. ¢o bunbéimne s. 
at boegal s. z fltba s  draigin dringid s. s Read raft aitend? See V 148, 1. 
70- The list of '" man-tressses " af IV 98, 17 and IV 146, 16 bas aradh : araig (read drag), 
aitrebadh : aitreb (r. att.rab), follscudh : follscuth, fothla, tolhla, an, airgsiu : aircsiu. IV 156, 
Cuic seoit a n-aih ocus a tain. Fothla and tothla are exemplified af IV 106 and V 466, 6. 
"Arach., drag (< ad-reg-) mns tying one's eattle on a neighbour's land ; attrab, housing them 
there--these were aggmvated trespasses. Foilliuchta y mean making tracks or paths 
(fo slicht) through fenoed nd. ladad is likely fo moEn shutting euttle in on a neighur's 
land into which they bave tresssed. Aurlimm = airlimm, IV index. 5-77 See IV 114, 10, 
regarding the trespasses of ail these pers: én = sea&. Mad beth s. 7s = IV 120, 122. 7s = IV 
114, 116, 1. s0 tairgille s. See note fo line 23. s taurr5n ha s (< tar-aur-dn?) For tairsce 
see IV index.  = IV 136, 19. a-s = IV 138, 2. 
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Measuremcn of the fore-end 
in four./;rr««cl, s 
and a stripling's cast. 
Ovcrlo«,king in farm-law, 
makimmon bound 
last responsibility for trespasses, 
fines af ter oflbnces [husbandmen. 
on the fifth day in the right of joint 
What calf shares equally with the herd ? 
what ovcrlcal,ing by one pigliug 
sharcs e(lually with the drove ? 
what drivings are donc privily 
for which last responsibility is hot sned ? 
what are tire deliberate drivings across 
on which cost of grazing does hOt return  
what are the ridings () in absence 
that incur expropriation ? 
what are the takings from dwellings 
that do hOt incur dre  
IV 138: Caide a n-airchemt? Teora forrge octs 

aurchor flescaig (sic. leg.). Act. to Fodla Tire, IV 276 yz, there were six forr«cls in 
the "fore-end" («irchenn) of a tir cttmaile and twelve forraclts in its length, ss I take 
forcsiu fo be like in meaning to aircsitt. Cp. V 464: 1,'er tailci a clethra i n-athb5thar a 
cbli J ar-da-«icci «ttn (sic. leg.), where, for «tf do «icc, " who looks on af them (in the 
act of trespass)," Atkinson bas " where there is tillage near." Aicill araicci Temuir, "A. which 
overlooks T.," is the often mistranslated first line of a poem by Cinaed Ua hArtac.hin, so See 
Heptads, V 136, 137. Tigratlus, tigradts <tig-, tittg-, and rditb, seems to mean the liability which 
falls on the last person who had charge of animais, etc., wLich afterwards committed damage or 
suffered damage. 9t-gz = Smac]ta . . . cJicthi i«tr fogail, IV 86 z ; sm«cht dia cJicthe iar fogail, 
IV 94, 7. 9 = ag coramta cb«id fri hcd, IV 108, 13. 9 = orcc cotrada cidta fri tret, 
IV 108, 8. 9foichlichi s. Sec IV 156, 17. 99fogeltad, cost of feeding cattle, etc., in custody. 
See IV 104 y, etc. t00 There is nothing in the Com«dtlches tract that appears to correspond to 
the last two questions. At V 486 there is a list of indoor effects tbat could be taken or used 
"without suit or payment" (cea acre cen raicc. 490, 17). Formenn, nom. pl. of .forimn, here 
perhaps an equivalent of foimmrimm, which means "using" or " working" an animal, boat, 
etc.--V 474, 8; 476, 7. "Ecnd«ircc, adverbially. " in the owner's absence," seems practically 
equivalent to diclmarc, V 474, = cen atlcomarc, " without leave," lb. gloss ; foimrim oe . . . 
no leasdair .i. cen atlwomarc, V 476, 4. 

[IIADLECHTA]. 
At IV 344 begins a tract for which Lhe editors have supplied the title 
"Sequel to C'ith Gablac]." It is, however, quite independent of Crith Gablach 
lu all respects, and its original title was probably Miadlcchta (-mi«td + slechta), 
found lu lines 1 and 7 of the printed text and meauing «, classes of dignity. ' 
It ma), be of the eighth century. Instead of the serious technical treatment 
of Crith G«&lach, it uses a rathcr rhetorical and fanciful style, with numerous 
quotatiollS from poetry. Iu its classification of grades it differs from all the 
other published tracts. 
It deals only with the free grades, omitting the unfree agricultural tenants. 
fuidi', bot]ach, and senchkthc, also the slave, m«g, and the slave woman, c«ma!. 
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It divides thc free population into four orders: civil, Latin-learned, /l'ish- 
learned, and ecclesiastical. 
The civil order contains ton ruling grades: three of king, four of aire, three 
of gentlemen. The honourprice of ail these is reckoned in cumals. Thon 
follow seven grades corresponding roughly to the bdai'e ordcr of other tracts, 
xvhose hononrwice is reckoned in kine. Thon nine grades of mon without 
property: who have no honourprice. Thon seven gradës of wisdom (ccta), 
i.e. of Latin lcarning. Thon scven grades of .filial, mon of [rish learning. Lastly, 
there are the grades of churchnlen, hot emlmerated, probably because a 
knowledge of them xvas takcn for granted. 
We need hardly (loubt that, in the original form of this tract, the 
classification was in gvoups of seven grades thronghout. The list of ton 
ruling grades has at its end three grades, idua, a,sruth, and dac, which are 
hOt round in other texts. The list of nine grades that have no honourprice 
has at its end two grades, the robber and the beggar, which are hOt likely to 
have had legal tank as freemen. Of interpolation of the original we bave 
some pvoof. The text begins by stating that there are twenty-six grades of 
ïreemen, but this number is ruade out by including the grade of aireforgaill, 
hot round in the text except as a synonym, probably here also interpolated, 
for ai'c «tvd(1. 
The three grades of king are : triath, "sovereign," explained in verse to 
mean the king of Ireland ; '[ ,'lg, "king of kings," to whom seven kings are 
subordinate ; and 'I talthc, "king of a tuath." 
Of the ldng of the second grade, it is said that ho is entitled to a cumal 
from each subordinate king who fails to attend his bouse of ale-feasting or his 
(regular) assembly (o«nrtch) or his (occasional) convention (d6il). 
The grades of rnling nobles are ai'e a'dd, aire l/tise, ai'e ddsa, aire fine, 
idnc«, asruth, d(w. The absence of aire forgaill and aire échta nlay be 
noted. 
The seven grades whose honourprice was payable in kine are : dglaithem, 
Icthlaithcn, flaithcni, bOai'c, tîaise bo'ai,'c, uaitnc, sei'thid. Flaithem may te 
explained to mean "lordlike " (< vlati-samos); dg- lneans "perfec," leth, 
"half." The three grades of flaithcm, instead of landed vassels such as aie 
under a flaith, bave tenants bound to the land, in number respectively three, 
two, and ono. ïhe likeness to lords is therefore very slight. The scirthid or 
"henchman " is a landless freeman who becomes a soldier or a guard. 
The description of the unpropertied grades does hot much increase our 
knowledge of the social structure. There is nothing in it to show that these 
are really grades differing fronl each other in status, and we may rather 
undei'stand the list o state nine ways in which a freeborn man may become 
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bcreft of franchise: by selling his property, by having no property but 
cattle which he purs to graze on the land of others, by being deranged in 
mind, etc. 
Of some importance is the list of righ ts and privileges that are characteristic 
of freemen : retinue, right to food-p'ovision, righ t agaiust expulsion or exclu- 
sion (from ploees to which freemen resort in common), fo compention fo- 
wounding, for violation of precinct, for violence doue to a guest, right to 
protect strangers, fo give security in various ways, to give evidence, fo male 
declaration upon oath. ut these potetial rights did hot become actual, 
unless the freeman had property qualifications. " There are seven thi»gs by 
which a man is measured : physique, lindred, land, husbandry, profession, 
wealth, integrity." 
The statement of the seven grades of Latin learnig is obviously artificial, 
since one of the grades has the poetical title of s'uth di aill, "a stream f'om  
cliff." The names of all the gades are purely h'sh words, showing that, af 
the rime of the trmt, the bouu(lry betweeu Latin ad h'ish learing had 
been en,ced. The first grade is vui, "great doctor," also called sui litre'e. 
"doctor of the Letter," i.e. of Scripture. To this grade, too, is given the title of 
ollam, borrowed from the terminology of Irish learning. Hc is a toaster of 
"the four divisious of knowledge," which are hot named. The second grade 
is dn'uth, a title borrowed also f'om l.he native learning. The 5)'tk is 
sl(illed hot on]y in La.in learning, l«,l, but in h'ish poet T and lrish 
synchronic history, this last indeed a product of thc Latin schools. The third 
grade is sui, "doctor." He teaches only one of the four divisions of learning, 
and a quotion from Cenn Faelad secms fo indioete that the fourth division, 
in addition to the three which the d»'uth professes, was the "Canon," i.e. the 
Canon Law  or Scripture. The fourth grade is, " the stream from a cliff." 
The description of this grade is vey poetical, but indicas a tutor who assists 
the baclward pupils. The fifth grade is «'saiMid, "illmninator," analogous 
perhaps to the demonstrator of science of out rime. The sixth grade is 
j)'eisneidid, " interrogator." The seventh is felmac, a pupil who has learned 
to read the sahus in tin. 
The seven grades of Irish learning are the saine as in other lists, except 
that the highest grade is called ccs iustead of olla»t. The title ollam, however, 
is round later in the text applied to this grade. Beneath the seven pro- 
fessional grades is that of ba'd, who "has no law of lea'ning but his own 
inveution." 
The tract ends with a rambling discom'se about the houourprice of 
bishops, priests, and laymen who retire into religious life. As it seeus to be 
a literary rather than  juristic composition, I do hot give a rendering. 
.;.. oc., VOL. xxxv, Scr. c. f3] 
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AIGIE. 
The tract headed Maighue, " Precincts" (IV 226) is a somewhat late 
compilation on the subject of tire right of protection. It embodies many 
quotations from older wriings. It derives its present title from the fact 
that it begins with a accourir of the m«igen or private precinct allowed by 
law to ceruia classes of privileged persous. These are the various grades of 
nobles from bdai'e up to the king of Irelaud, of ecclesiastcal persons from the 
" exile of God" up to "the heir of Patrick," and of filid. Any person who 
happened to be within the precinct came uuder the owner's protection, and 
violence done to such a person was accounted a wrong against the owner, for 
which the owner could take legal remcdy. The precinct of a bdai'e was 
symbolically fixed at a circle around his house, he radius of which circle was 
tm cast of his speur. The radius was doubled for the next higher grade, and 
so 0n for each grade in succession, so tha the precinct of the king of (a number 
of) tetha had a radius of sixty-four spcar-casts. ut this area could not 
extend beyond thc owner's priva land 
Proection in this sense is called comai'ce and d[tie in the tract. The 
older terres are te'th«ege (U.B.) and sJdud (C.G.). 
Certain regulaious are stoEted : 
A persou under protection could hot take others under bis own protection. 
"There is uo protection without ofir of law." If a suit lay agaiust the 
pl'otected person, and he refused to auswer it. he could uot be lawfully pro- 
tected ainst the lawful proceedings of the plaintifiç 
A multitude coul,t hot corne uudec protection. The maximum number is 
stated at twenty-seven persons. 
When a person whose lire was forfeit came under the protection of a 
church, he could save his life by payment. If, however, he did not"offet' law," 
the chmvh incurred a liability for protecting him or for allowing him to 
escape. But, according to another doctrine, churches and ruling nobles 
could give proction "without asking questions," whereas the Féui grades 
htd uot his right. 
A tutor who accepted a fee was under liability for offences committed by 
the pupil. I is to be understood that the pnpil is resident under the 
authority of the tutor. 
Subjoimd here are two "hepta(Is," one stating exceptions to the right 
of proection (s«dtd, dltit), the other dealmg with the right to "sick- 
maintenance" (]blach, foh«ch ,-othrus«, often simply othr«s). 
V 290.--There are seven resistances in the usage of the Féni, the rights 
¢,f which are most difficult to shield--thcre is no right for lord or for church 
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or for nobles of worth, nor for defence of sanctuary (?), to protect them: 
protection against a standing surety ; protection of a son who flees his father ; 
protection against a daughter who flees ber mother; protection of a slave 
who flees his lord; protection of a cburch-tenant who flees his church; 
protection of a man who flees his government of God or man; protection of 
a woman who flees her rule of matrimony--that which God has joined in the 
beginning, let not man put asunder. 
V 312.--There are seven cases of support that are nmst bardly supported 
in a tuath ; support of a king ; suppor of a hospitalier ; support of a smith ; 
support of a wright; support of t wise man ; support of an embroideress--for 
some one is neces.ary to perform the funcion of each of them in his absence, 
and that the earning of each of them may hot fail in his bouse.  

l)ltE. 
[ 54.--There are. fore' magnates of a t«t] who degrade themselves into 
petty folk : a king who gives false judgme»t,  bishop who stmbles, a fili 
who fails i his dut)', an incompetent noble. Who fulfil hot their dnties, 
to them no d5"e is due.  
V 168.--There are seveu mansions in the usage of the Féni that are hot 
enbitled ho db'e or honourprice: the mansiou from which every plight is 
refsed ; the inansion of the man who eats theft and phmder ; the mansion 
of the man who betrays honour ; the mansion of the man who bears defama- 
tion that defames him ; the man's nmnsio out of wbich son expels fa0mr ; 
the mamion in which kin«uurder is doue ; the mansion tiret remains empty 
it is in this case (that the mxim alTlies ) "the d'e of every empty to a 
temed," but that "the dire of every empt, y" my hot exceed one chattcl and 
(i.e. bcsides) restitution of that which lins been damaged iu i.  

 Only six cases are stated. The seventh may have been Che oll,« or chier ma of 
lofe in the tm«th. ]Folu«]«, "support," is uuderstood in he commentary to mean sick- 
maintenance. The notiou apparently is that t,he perso» so supported was Lo be treaLed 
awa)" from home. The troatment was a the expense of Lhe person held fo be the agent 
of the harm suffered, and the commentury says that in these cases this person could 
choose whether he treatmeut should be in a place provided by him or in the sufl'erer's 
home. In the lutter alternaLive, the measurement of expense would be " mostdiflicult." 
-Fli ,liq,«rt,««h, "a /iii who fails in his duty," i.e. who, iu something tha he is 
bound to do, causes di,,l,«rt, privatiou of due to another person. A)'e ess[»dr««ic, 
incompetent noble ": 5,dr,oic appeurs to convey the idea of material and moral integrity, 
competence in ail respects for fulfihuent of duties and functions. The last clause la 
wrougly punctuated ad wrongly translated in ¢he oflicial edition. The glossator, no 
doubt rightly, interprets «, « in the particular sense of "honourprice," 
a" IIansion": "fort" does hot give the meaning of d», a circflar earhwork 
surmouuted hy a stockade, SUl'rounding the residence of ling «,r noble. Such earih- 
works are still extant iu great numbers. 'Defamation that defames him "': for «ch- 
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V 172.--Thcre are seveu lings in the usage of the léni who are not 
entitled to di'e or honourprice : the ling who refuses every lolight, hot having 
his lawful (full) company of guests, for it is hot refusal by anyoue, if he have 
his lawful compauy, even though he refuse; the ling who eats theft and 
pillage; the king who betrays honour; the kiug who bears defamatiou that 
defames him; the king (agaiust wholn) battle is wou; the kiug whom a 
hound attacls as he goes alone without his lawful ser'itors; tbe king who 
does kill-llmrder, a 
V 174.--There are seven nobles in tbe usage of the iéui who are hot 
entitled to dire or houourprice: the noble who refuses every 1,1ight; the 
noble who eats theft and pillage; the uoble who betrays honour; the noble 
who bears defamatiou that defames him ; the noble who vows his perpetual 
loilgrim-staff, who sloee(lily turus again to his will; the noble who potects 
an evader of goverlnent so that it becomes evasion behind bis bacl ; tbe 
noble who does hot yield judglneut or due to man--such a one is not eutitled 
to judgment or due from nmn. 
V 176.--There are seven vomen in the usage of the 'éui who are hot 
etitled to dlq'e or honouprice: the woman who steals; the woman who 
a'eviles (lit. carves) evey plight; the woman wlao betrays without recalera- 
tion, whose kin joinly pays for her false tale; the harlot of a thiclet ; the 
womau who slays; the woman who refuses every lolight. Thesc are the 
women who are hot entigled to honourprice. 
V 368.There are seven (cases) in which his houourprice falls from 
everyoue : defamation in accusing him without paying him (for it) ; false 
testimony by him against anyone ; giviug a false character ; neglect of bond ; 
going beyond a hostage ; evadiug his surety ; betraying his honour. 

«i'e I read dic od n-coite. The last clause, following " the mansion that remains 
empty," is not glossed and is probably hot part of the original text, though ifs diction 
is «»f the saine period. The text if I mistake not llas in view the case of a residence 
permanently abandoned--this is the sense rf bs. The maxim bas rather in view the 
case of a 'esidence tempora'ily unoccupied, in which trespa.s and damnge incm- restitu- 
gio and a small amount, of df, e, lmt the full db'e of an occupied residence. 
 « Who betrays honour," i.e. who fails to protect anyone who has lawful recourse to 
his protection. 
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In ihis pal)er I have cndcawuved to coniribuie some iteln,s to our 
knowledge of the books rcad in medieval ircland, and as well fo cast a 
littlc light on the more obscure question of thc possible connection bctween 
irish and Eastern literatum. Thc search for apocITI)ha, and through them 
for traces of Eastern int[uencê, in h'ish MSS. suggcsts a hot uuprofitable 
by-path in Celtic studics; but it is onc which lUust bc trodden by the 
student who is bettcr situatcd geographically, and better cqtlipi)ed 
linguistically, than thc prcscnt writcr. 

pBO{,. R.I.&., VOL. XXX¥II, S.CT. (3, [13] 
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VI. 

THE NATIVE PLACE ()F ST. PATR[CK. 

BY PR()FESSOR EOIN M«cNEILL, D.LITT. 

[Rcad FEBIU.çRY 15. Publislmd ][A[CIt 29, 1926.] 

THE authorities for detcrmining, i[" it tan bc deteqnined, the native place 
of St. Patriek arc his own Confession and El)istle, the l)oem eallcd 
"Fiacc's ]lymn," and thc lire of thc saint by Muirehu. 
The 1)oem adds nothing to the evidenee of the other sources, except a 
version of thc mme of tlm place: "'Patriek was bom in Nemthnr, so he 
tclls in [Iris] narrative"--Génair Patraic i tNCnlthur, isscd adfét bi 
scélaib. Here Nemthur is dative, eorrespondiug to a. nominative Ncmthor. 
Sclaib, plural of scl, is offert uscd to denote an extcnded narrative. Ilenee 
it appea.rs that the author of the poem, in naming Ncmthltr, profeed to 
give a naine known to him for the native place of St. PaD6ek, whieh is 
diffently named in the Confession. Muirehu deals with the matter in 
similar fashion. He quotes, in a peeuliar variant, the naine of the place 
a: he kuew it from the Confession, and then givcs another naine as that 
by whieh this place was eommouly known to othe in his rime. Muirehu's 
vcrsion of the eontemporary naine is Ueutre, but the scribe of Muirehu's 
text seems fit to bave written Uelit;'e or Uentre, whieh was eorreeted to 
Uentre. It nmst be remembered tha.t all the documents have reaehed us 
flrough trauscripts ouly. Consequently we eannot knov for certain, in 
a marrer of this kind, how a pmieular namc appearcd in this or that 
(«'iginal, and wc must make allowanee both for seribal departures from 
ihe origiuals and for the likelihood that a scribe in eopying one document 
may have had referenee to another, textually or thvouh his memory, and 
may have tricd to bring the variant names more or less into a eommon 
semi)lance. 
In the Confession the place near to whieh Patriek's father dwelt and 
Patriek himself was taken captive is named 
(qui fuit) uico BmlaUem Taherniae. 
One manuscvipt bas Bannaue)n, another has T«hm'-niae. The Confession 
fuvther indieates that this place was i-n Brian;ii.ç: "iterum post 
paucos amlos i.;t Brilanliis cram cure parentib,ts nle." Now the 1)lura.l 
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Brilanuiac means Roman Britain, and lhis terre rules oui Briltany aud 
ony ohcr region outside of Roman Britain.  
Muirchu avowcdly quoics Patrick's words ("ut ipse ait") from the 
Confessio, and enlarges on them: "Ptdricis, qi et Nochct uocabtdo', 
Brito mlio,tc, it Brit«**nis t«ts, Cualf«rui di, coni (sic) ortts, filio, ut 
"q)sc ait, Potiti l»'c.bgtcri, qui fMt ui('o B,« u«wm th«bur iudecha ut 
procttl a "m«o'£ nostro, qucm tticttm cotshtttlct" idttbit««ntcrqttc comperimts 
esse ucttlt'c tttt, lrc cti«tm conccpltts Cottccsso 
Muirchu's prologue nnd the {able of con{cu{s which precedes his lire 
of St. Patrick nrc fimud misplaccd in lhc Book of Armagh. The first 
rive chapters of thc lire and lhc opcuing words of lhc sixih clmpter, missing 
from lhc Book o Armagh, are supplied from a Brusscls manuscript; lhey 
includc lhe passage quotcd al»ove. The Brusscls manuscript, according to 
Hognn (I}ocumenta de S. Fatricio, p. 1l), is wrilien, ns to lhe part con- 
laining Ihis lire, lu a hand or' thc clcvcnIh eeutury, bcing apparently a 
h'anscvipt ruade in thc h.ish momsc'y Of Wfirzbuvg. Fcrdomnach, the 
scribe of {ho Book of Armngh, was hot far rcmoved in rime from Muirchu, 
nml musI have Imd zcccss Io maIcrial of cvery kind pertinent to lhe marrer 
of his lranseript. Thc scribe of lhc Bvussels manuscript dwell far away 
from Irelnnd, sud wns selmrated by ccn{urics from his ofiginnl. Ite, or 
nn earlicr transcriber whom ho copies, was ignorant as to lhe detnils of the 
matler lu his hands, nnd stupid or carele in lhe handling of it. He 
bce'i,s Muirchu's lext, u,tder {ho heading "Frologus de vila Sancti 
Patricii," by inscrting a prologue paoEly bclonging to a lire of St. Basil, 
parfly based on quotalions from Tireehau. lt lhis prologue he bas 
,budttld«tttttm for «tl,td Ullan,tm, 
Cocubrcstm [or Cochobut'nense.m, 
Ira igon us and 3laconius for Magonus, 
Miluch f«r ]lilitc, 
.Ilforni for Calparni, 
Coutfce for Cothrige (Colhirche). 
To auyone conversant with lhe liternture nnd trndi{ion of St. Palriek's 
lire, ail these words should have been quile familiar. To this scribe lhey 
were zltogether slrange. We cnmmt suppose him to have been intelligent 
or reful in his trznscripfion of lhe passage quoted al»ove, which imme- 
dintely follows his prologae. Iu lle phrnse h«ttd procul «« mari "nostro, 
from hatl he adds ha, in the spelling cia, to Ihe preeediug word, and 
' The plural Brito»wioe, B»Tttaniae, accoTding to the instances eollected by Holder 
(AltCelt. Sprachschatz, p. 576 seqq.), appears to eome into use in this sense towards 
the end of the third ceutury. St. Fatrick, in whose rime the migration o'f Britons fo 
Aremofic began» was hot likely to hve named that regiou Britanni or Britnniae. 
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makes ad ino a sel»rte word M; doubfless misled 1)y his exeml)la 
cha¢t for h«td is also round in the Book of Armagh (195 b, coi. o 
lie 4 from foo). For Co.uccssa ominc, "Concessa by naine," he has 
cotccsso nomic, which doubtless appcred to his mind to convcy 
sufticicn meaning. He.ucc, whcn wc comc fo consider thc onc word 
i this l)assgc which is of the greatcst importance o out inquiry, the 
syuonym which Muirchu supplicd for St. Ptl'ick's birthplacc ;s namcd 
in lhc Çonfcion, we are lct' to «qq)l'chcld tiret this word bas suffcred the 
saine sort of treai,nct as lhc words h.ad and Concess«, and that the 
SCl'ibc has writtcu «cttrc bccause concep[ts fol[ows. The word in his original 
should have had sucicnt resemblancc to ncMre to appcar to justify fltis 
chauge. I suggcsi fltat the original had Oeuam. 
Vcta Silto'ot, which bccame a Roman miliiary station, is now 
Caevent (= c««..[ra Uent«e), lu Monmouthshire. The naine Vem, in 
Welsh GwcaL bccame cxtcndcd in usage so as fo siify in car]y Wclsh 
ihc rcgiou bctwcen lhc rivcrs Usk md Wye, bordering on the Severn Sea. 
The nohward projections of this mgion, "the two sleeves of Gwent," 
were Ewyas, bordering ou Brychciniog, "Brccknock," and Erging, in the 
dircctiou of IIereford.  
In seeking to form a tmm view of the historical evidence of a bygone 
lime, the strident of history must always endeavour to detach his mind, 
hot only from modern conditions, but a]so from the conditions of the 
inte-ening rime which may have bccome familiar to him through books; 
he must endeavour, as well as he oen, to project his mind into the timc of 
his wituesses; aud, if their testimony has relation to an earlier rime, he . 
must t5" a]so to place himself in that earlier time in order to fo a true 
judgent, so far as it may bc poesib]e, of the value and bearing of their 
word. 
About a century aller Muirchu wrote, and about the rime when Torbach 
and Ferdonmach were putting together in the Book of Armagh the materials 
of St. Patrick's histoT, a grea chaage came over the relatious betweeu 
Ireland and thc neighbouring lands. Fleets of tierce heathen Noemen 
took possession, as we may say, of ail these north-weste seas. If was 
only when "thc wind was wild and tossed lle sea's white locks" that 
an Ish scbe could write: "To-night I Year hot the passage of the sea 
by the furious warriors from Lothland." In the preceding age, durig 
half a millemfium, thc Irish were the chier sea-going people of western 
Europe. As ear]y as .. 290 the Britons under Roman rule were already 
"accustomed" to iuvasion from Iveland. As the Roman power in Britain 
declined, permanent Irish colonies were formed in the weste parts of 
Btain, from Argyllshire to the Devonian peninsula. The Irish fleet in 
which, during lhe reign of lhe great sea-king, Niall of the Nine Hostages, 

" Wade Evans, "Welsh Medievul Law," p. xxxiv. 
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l'atrick was cam'icd Cal»rive to Ircland was large enough to carry away 
at the saine timc a host of captives so nunlcrous as tobe deseribed in 
Patrick's own wo'ds, loi tillia homitttm. Sagas of thc oecan, imrama, 
Iormed a. prominent and distinctive part of early Irish litcrature. We 
still havc "Mael Dfiiu's Voyage," the "Voyage of Ua Crra's Sons," and, 
most famous of ail, the "Navigtion of St. Brendan," which stirred the 
imagination of other l)eoples, and most likely hastened the diseovery of 
the New }Vorld. These are legends, but they answcr to historieal faets. 
They eontain imaginary wondcrs, lmt the eontaining framcwork is itsclf 
hardly lnore wonderful that the actua[ sca|'aring enicrprises of St. Cohnan 
Ua Liathifin, of whom Adanm/tn tclls, St. Oohnan bcing of the saine sea- 
going sept that Nennius knew of, "thc sons of Liethan,'" ru[ers in southerlt 
Wales, and whoso stronghold, Dinn Mal» Lethan, south of the Severn Sea, 
is named in Cormae's Glossary. I may draw attention here also to an 
event of aneicnt eontcmporaT record whieh sccms to hae eseapcd due 
notice in out time. Under date of ..D. 567 (rigttly 568), lhe Amlals of 
Ulster record "thc expcdition iuto Iardoman by Colmfin Bec, son of 
Diarmait, and (Jonall, son of Colngtfll.'" Çolmim was ai this tinm king of 
Mide, his father, famous in history and legcnd, ha ing becn king of h'cland. 
Conall was king of ])fil Riada, that is, both of the h'ish DI Riada and of 
lhe Irish in south-westcni Seotland. Five years earlicr the saine Conall 
had grantcd thc island of I, "Iona," to St. Columba. The meaning of 
the expedition by the two kiugs has beeu obseured and dimifishcd by an 
old eommcntator, eited in a re@ml [ist in thc Book or" Leinster and followcd 
by thc Fota" Maste)s, ln'ot'essing to tell that the expcdition or" lhe two kings 
as "to Soi[ and Ile," the islands of Seil and Islay. The cditor of thc 
Annnls of Ulster rightly wonders how a king "whose territory lay very 
near thc centre of Ireland" came "to engage i_u maritime warfare" in 
islands off Argyllshire. tic conjectures that Conall's objective was "against 
thc rival house of (labrn." There was no "'rival housc of Gabrfin'" at 
that time, Gabrfin bcing OOlm[l's unele, brother of his fathe" Colngall. 
There is no evidence to indicate that Conall as hot effective rttler of thc 
whole realm of DI Riada, ineluding the two islands above-named, and 
there is hot thc slightest likelihood thtt a king from central Ireland would 
bc assoeiated with Conall in an undertaking so loealised. In fine, Iardoman 
nlcans "the western world," a terre hot likely to havc designated 
islands off the Seottish eoast ; and this exl)edition, headed by a king from 
Mid-Ireland and a king of DM Riada, is fai'ly certain to have been a 
voyage of diseovery, like the voyages undertaken bs" their eontemporaries, 
St. Brendan and St. Colman. 
In Muirehu's lime dynasties of Irish orin ruled in South Wales. 
The kings of Dyfed, "Demetia," the Pcnfl)roke promontory, were of Irish 
dcseent. The kings of Bryeheiniog, "Breeknoek," an inland region ad- 
joining Gwent, vere also of Irish dcscent. The nomcnelatut'e of numerous 
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inscriptions, mainly of the fifth md sixlh eenluries, some in Lalin, some 
in h'ish Ogham, a few in bolh, leslifies 1o the pl'onfinenee of the Ifish 
element in lhe eounlries of thc Welsh seaboard, and to some exlent south 
of the evel'n Sea. 
I dwell on these partieuhu's to show that Irish people, esl)eeially people 
of the eastern Irish seaboal'd, musl have been familiar with the main 
topography o[ the Brilish seaboard lying over against them. Muirehu 
appears to have lived near lhe town of Wieklow. An aneienl ehureh there, 
Cell Murehon, bore his naine, s Henee, when for the naine of St. Patriek's 
birlhplaee, quoted from lhe Confession, Muirehu gives an equivalenl, 
staling at lhe saine lime lhat lhis idenlifiealiou cornes to him by a constant 
and undoubling tradition, we lnust in fer, fil'st, lhal no place was mwn 
in Muil'ehu's rime and country by lhe liame he round in the Confession; 
and, seeondly, lhat lhe naine whieh he subslilules was klmwn in his lime, 
and was sueient 1o indiette for himself and his h'ish eonlemporaries lhe 
place in queslion. To the naine whieh he quotes from the Confession 
Muirehu adds "h,,d proctl a ,uri nostro,'" meaning "lmt far inland from 
the Irish Sea." This pieee of infornmliolt may also have eome to him by 
ll'adilion. On the other hand, it may be no more than an infelnee. It 
proves, however, lhat lhe place whieh Muirehu hiniself names ws "not 
far froln o[ir sea." 
Let us now eonsider the naine round in St. Pall'iel's Cnfession, taking 
the text and variants printed by Dr. Newport White in his "Libri Sancti 
Patricii." In most o the ss. the phrase is "qtti fuit uico 
T«bet'ni«e." The Book of Arlnagh has Balmauen. The Paris s., which 
"is on the whole the most satisfactory,'" bas "Taburniae." Mairchu 
copicd this phrase from a text o" lhe Confession, or l'eproduccd it fm his 
memory of lhe text; and the Brussels s., which alone preservcs this part 
of Muirchu's history, gives tlm phrase thus: qui f,it uico 
thab,ridecha. We have seen that the ]ast two ]etters, ha, bave been 
detached bs" the scribe from the word which followed, haud or lumt, and 
do hot belong to the phrase in which the place is named. It seems also 
fair]y certain that the preceding ]etter c does lmt belong to that phrase. 
I  we suppose a ligatmd a to have been miscopied as de, we lmve a version 
of Muirchu's phrase differing from the Paris 5s. only in having lh for t 
. 
and it fol" .d. Probus, whose lift of  Pttrick eloselv follows Mulrchu's 
* He may hot have been a native of that part. His sm'name, .mocvt Maclttlien.i, in- 
dicates that he belongcd to a sept hich should have been named Ddl Maclttlted or Corci 
Machtheni. I have hot ïound this sept-nmne anvllere. The nearest approach to it that 
I have round is in the naine Tuath Mochtai-e (with the variant Mochthtide) in the lists 
of aitltechthuatlta (see Hogan, Onomticon Goed., s.v.). It is significant that this tuatlt 
or pop,.lus was located C'in Mag Macha," the plain of Armagh. If Mui'chu belonged 
by birth or origin to that region, it is easier to understand why he nnde'to'ok to write a 
lire of St. Patli«k, and why Iris lift, «,,ntains s,» mm.h of nwth eastern tradition and 
topography. 
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at this part, bas B«»»«ue Tib»'»d«e rcgio»ds. There is thus good support 
o" -but- of the Paris is. against -ber- of other iss. o the Confession. 
The familiar Latin word labe.»'»«, would incline scribes to write Taber»dae 
l'or T«burniae (or T(,briuae), espoeially i, as is likely, their exemplars had 
a convculional suspension £or thc two lcttei following b. Wc may note 
lhat the Brussels Is. and Probus support b««»»- of the Book of Armagh 
against b«»l- o[ olher »Iss. 
In lhe endeavour to find vcrisimilitude in lhe phrase of lhc Confession 
il has been almost a commonplace of lllOd(l'll invcsligalors to reconstruct 
from -cern la- thc word Vc»ta. This rccoastruclion fiuds support (1) in 
V('»lre of lhc Brusscls is., (2) in Ncmthir o£ "Fiacc's llymn," (3) in the 
iucxplicability of a place-naine B«,n»iacm, (4) in the fact lhat Ve»trot is 
the known namc of more thon Olle placc of allC]ent Britain. Besides 
Vell{a Silurum, Çerwent, lhel'e WaS Venta lcenorum iii file east of Britain, 
and Vcn{ Bclgrum in {ho souh. Ail such rcconstruc{ions l)ceed ou the 
issttmption that thc phr«tsc is corrttpl in tll the cxtmt ss. of the Confession 
and in thc Brusscls is. of Muirchu's Lige. It ds hot necessarily [ollow 
that these are dcrivcd i'rom a COlmm,lI source, in hich the phrase was 
round in this cormll)t [orm. We must allow for the lielihood of collation; 
that is to say, assuming the phrase in ail its extant xariauts to be corrupt, 
wc mty rcgard thc likclihood that this or that ts. xhich conttius it has 
bCCli copicd [rom an earlicr ts. iii which the phrase was gixen exactly or 
al)proximatcly as St. Patrick wrote it, but was amended in transcription 
fo accord with thc version in some othcr »Is. considcred to be of better 
authority, or with a version already familiar and accepted. I take the 
common ground that the plnse as it exists in ils variant spcllillgS is 
corml)t and requires reconstruction, and that in its original form it con- 
ttined the word Veula. 
The author of "Fiacc's Ilymn" profcsscs to quote the naine roln 
St. Patrick : "Patrick was ]}0l'li iii Ncln{[lr, so ho tclls in (his) narrative.'" 
His Ms. of the Confession secms thcrefore to have agrccd with the ex{alit 
ss. as regards -cm of B«t««ltci». We caunot say so certailfiy that il 
agreed with Muiihu as regards the following lb-, for the suspension 
rcpresenting -tlr, frequent in »Iss. of Latin, might be extended eithcr as 
-tut or  -thur. Nc»dhtr would be suggested by the Irish word ue»et],, 
"sacred, a sacred pCl'S0ll or place." What does appcar certain is that 
the author of the poem understood a division into two distinct words 
between ba»,»,a and ucm or whatevcr letters replsellted lhese in the IS. 
on which he relil or iii the wording of the phrase as he lmd it in mind. 
Thcre is, iii my opinion, good ground for holding that the author of 
"Fiacc's Hymn," certainly hot St: Fiacc who lived in St. Patrick's time, 
was none other than St. Fiacc's successor, Bishop Aed, ai whose 
"dictation" Muirch's Lire was Wlttell. The argument in support of 
this vicw requires a thesis to itsel[ and camiot bc given here. Aed raid 
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1V[uirehu were in close communication wilh eçeh other on the subeet of 
St. Patriek's lire. On the assumption that Aed was the auhor of the 
metrieal lire ealled "iaee's Hynm," we may take it that his Nemlhur 
and Muirehu's Uentre (as the Brusls z. has it)  intended to naine 
the saine place. Aed, indced, is tikely to bave en one of those from 
whom Muihu had leaaed, "'constanter u.dtbitauterque," the naine 
given in his Lire. If" we equate this naine with the -uem ta- of the z., 
we infer that Muihu, like tho uthor of the metrieal lire, separates 
b«ota fm what £ollows it, regarding it as a distinct word or paoE of 
one. It is quite possible that in the poem, whieh bas eome to us through 
many transeriptions, the first letter of Ncmlhur was oSginally U. 
So mueh being premised, I shal.l give now the eonstruetion whieh I 
propose for lhe phre in lhe Confession: 
qti ftit uico Gobotni Vent«e [Barrftae? S«brn«e?J. 
Alteamtively, we might read Gob«unio in appositioa to uico. The 
meaning would be: "who was of the town of Gobmmium, in he Burrium- 
district(?) of Gwcnt." I do hot pvpose this ading as a cl'itical 
emendation. The view that I put forward is that the original phrase, 
 written by St. P.trick, cotained the piace-lmmes Gobamfium, Venta, 
and perhaps Bul'rium in some such relation as the reconstructed phrase 
indicates, thc pcise locality being sifificd in thc r uico Gobauai, 
the district or l'egion in the WOl' which followed. It would be vain to 
attempt au exact critical restoralion of any obscure locutio in the 
wrifings of St. Patrick. He hielf fully admits his inability to write 
good Latin, apologising that he has hot had the double m]vantage that 
othem (of his calling and station) have had, who, as is most fitting,  bave 
been educated in sacred liteature, and have hot lost the Latin speech 
eir childhood, but have rather constantly acquired a mo fined use 
of it, where he,  his style, he says, betrays, was fOl'oed in his youth 
to adopt a strange lauage in place o£ Latin. Hs style, indeed, suggests 
that, like mauy a candidate for examination it our tiret, his conscious 
weaknem in Latin composition caused him to fill out his sentences with 
phres taken from other vritings, and hot alwys apt to express the 
intend sense. We can hardly donbt that his writings, as they came 
fvm his hand, containcd many. sotecisms and glmmatical errors which 
were col'rected in early transcripts. His orthography may have been as 
faulty as his grammar and idiom. In view of the considerations, the 
futility of any attempt to restore the original litcral foun and grammatical 
relation in a phrase so obscure, obscure evidently to Irish writers of the 
seventh century, is suciently apparent. The most that one may usefully 
attempt is to identify the place-names in the phrase, and their relation to 
each other. 
4 I rcad ot»timo i«r« for ol»tm( ir of the Iss. 
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Thc 1)rol)osal fo ideulify thc first place nalned in the phrase with 
(obannium is hot originall. mine. Dr. Syivestcr Malonc, in his "Birth- 
place of St. Patrick" (Dublin, 1900), proposed for this phe the mading 
"qui fuit uico na Veuta Burrii," ad thus identified the place with the 
Roman town of Burrium, now called Usk or Usktown, on the river Usk 
in Monmouthshire. In a lctter signcd "McN." to the "Tablet" of July 26, 
1902, my brothcr, Charles MaeNeill, 1)oinlcd out that the emcndation 
"bona Vcnta" failed for want of support. In fact, bona  hot round 
by Dr. Newport Whitc in any of thc ss. of the Con feston, nor is it 
round in the Brusscls s.,  hich alone contains this l)hr;se after Muirchu's 
version. There might bc somc likelihood in the substitution of the 
familiar bon« in transcription for the unfamilia.r b«tn«, bettcr attested 
b«.nn«, but the converse substitution is plainly most improbable. What- 
ever Venta may havc meant--and its meaning is hot known--if 
St. Parick was a native of Burrium, hc would havc knon Venta eithcr 
as the namc of the ncighbouring towu a fcw mlles distant, now Caerwcnt, 
or still more probably lle would havc knon this lou by thc name 
Castra Vcntae, and ho wouhl lmvc known Vcnta, in the sensc in hich it 
became Gwent in Welsh, as thc naine of the region which includcd this 
town and also the towns of Burrium and Gobannium. Ii either case, he 
was hot likcly to write of "lhc good t.cnla of Burrium," as thc dcsigaation 
of the town ncar to which he as born and in hich his father held thc 
occ of decurion. My 1)rolhcr righly jcctcd Dr. Malonc's emcndation 
 unsupported and untenablc, but acccl)tcd the view that the naine og 
Burrium  containcd in thc -bcrni«e (-burniae, -burinde) of the ss. 
Burrium suggested to him that the place mo specifically named in the 
fit part of he phrase was Gobamfium, and he prol)osed to read qui fuit 
it Cob«nn«ue iu[x]t« Bcrïtiae, giving this, with a minimum alteration 
of the lctters, rather as a probable scribal crsion lhan as a critical 
restoration of thc original. 
Dr. Malone rcplied in the "Tabler" of Au,st 9, 1902, in a rather 
ta humour, and with some inaccuracy of detail. He pointed out 
correctly, howevcr, that lhe word uico was clearly atestcd by Muirchu in 
commcnting, "quem uicum," etc. I may add that this sort of locative 
ablative was hot foreign to St. Patrick's Latin usage; e.g., Hiberio.ne, 
Deo constitutus, episcopun me csse f«teor. He seenm to stress lhe fact 
that his father was a townsman; aud so too iu the Epistle, where he 
insisls on the social standing of his family, evidently in defeuce of his 
dignity against those who pretended contempt for him: "Iagenutts fui 
secundum cernera: decurione paire nascor: uendidi enim obilitatem 
meamnon erbesco eqte me poeniletpro utilit«tle olio'um." I thc» 
fore propose to retain the reading uico, and I regard the omission of the 
following letters 9o- as the result of a parablepsis in an early tl'anser]pt 
whieh would bave been thc eommon soue of all extaut versions of 
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phraseP Such ml omission was ail thc more iikely since, as is kllowu to 
students of early Irish and earl. Wclsh, post-vocalic c tu the sixlh anti 
following centuries, for Ihe litcrate of h'elaml and Wales, had normally 
the somd of g: where uico Gobannii was writtcn, uigo Goc«n.ni was 
read. I suppose that the origilml s. of t|m Confession, and especially the 
first page of it, had bccomc somcwhat dc[aced belote the trauscript was 
ruade, which became lhe common sourcc of the cxtaut iss. and of the 
copy knowl to Muirchu, md that the final vowel or vowels of GoSannii 
or GoS«nni became « in thc trauscript. I suppose also that thc syllable 
uen, probably written with a suspension, was miscopied ucm: as I bave 
alrcady said, it is ahnost common ground for modcn investigators to 
rccognise .ucnta. in the 1)hrase. The scparation o the first syllable from 
Gob«nnii and of lhe last syllablc rom itcnla (aenl(t), undcr the influence 
of the likely-souudiug tabcrn-, ruade it secm nccessary to combine the 
meaningless ucn or ucm with the preccding word, and so, as ] suppose, 
the imagiuary l)lace-mme B,n.naucm cmcrged, invested with fixity by its 
very strangeness. 
Fol' the purpose of the argument, ] bave assumed t]lat either the whole 
region of Gwent was named it St. Patrick's rime Veuta Burriua to 
distinguish it from othet" 1)laces nanlcd Venin, or that the part of (wcut 
which contained the towas of Burrium and Gobamlium was named Veuta 
Burrina to distinguish it from the other parts of Gwcnt; Burrium in 
either case being regardcd as the chier tow of the region intended. 
Bury's last word on tho subject is of interest. ]t the concluding 
paragraph of the préface to his "Lire of Saint Patrick," he writes: 
"Since the book was in type, ] have received some cornmunications from 
my friead, Professor Rhys"--the late Sir John Rhys--"which suggest a 
hope that the mysterious Banuaucnta, St. Patrick's borne, may perhaps be 
identified at last. ] had conjectured that it simuld be sought near 
Sevela or the Bristol Channel. Thc e.xistence of three places uanled 
Ba.nweu (which may represent Bamlauenta) in Glamorganshirc opcns a 
prospect that the solution may possibly lie there." We mas thiuk that 
Brut would bave expressed more assurance if ouc or other of the places 
named Banwcn was known or likely to have beeu a Roman tol vith 
decurious. We note, however, that, like othcrs, he fiuds uc.n.la in thc 
phrase, and that, ou general gmmlds, he thinks the place should bave 
beeu near the Severn Sea. 
The raid i which Patrick was taken captive was carried out on a grand 
scale, probably uuder the commaud of the high-king Niall; for Patrick 
tells that he was carried off to ]reland with thousauds of other captives, 

 A simi]ar e'ror in transcription is round in the sel)t-naine Corco Elu, 1)rol)erly 
Corco Coela, ]3ook of Lecan, 449 b. There is  synon3nu Coelrigc. ml.l the eponymous 
ancestor is Conall Cool. For Corco Oche, some ms. have çOl'çO Che. See Onomasti««m 
Gt,edclicum s.vv. 
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"cam lot millia h«mimt»." "Et Domits dispcrsit nos i geulibs 
mallis, cti«m it dli'mam lcrrac"they were sold as slaves, and scattered 
among many tfii)es, even to lhe farthesi parts of the land. The object 
of the raid was to secure a large booty in slaves and other things of value. 
His faiher's household was despoiled o[ ils man-servants and maid- 
servants. Wc may be quilc ecrlain that a raid of this kind was direeted 
to places thtt were COml»al'atively populous and opulent, and that the 
raiders, whcl [hey lmshed iulaud, followed the line o a Roman road, by 
which they eould sWOOl) swiftly on sueh places and retire swiftly and 
easily with the booty ,) thcir shil)s ; for as yei lhe formidable legious 
had not been finally withdrawn from Briiain. Front Bath, Aquae 
Solis, an iml)ortaut Rmnan iown, a Romat road led to the Severn esluary, 
and was colmected by ait established ferry (lroiechts) ith the grcat lad 
which ran from thc mi]iiary station of Vcnta. Sihn'um northwards to 
mlothcr iml)Olanl military centre, Viriconium, and thcuce to Deva, now 
Çheslcr, a]so a. militai T slttliou of grcat stratcgic iml)ortancc. Not far 
from Vcnta, lhis road rcachcd thc Usk at Isca Silurum. IIcre a westel.n 
brauch tra.vcl'scd thc southelal scM»o;l-d of Wales as far as Maridunum. 
The nlain road, tm'uiug um'thward at lsca, passed through Burrium and 
(obmmium, Abcrgavenny, both on lhc river Usk. The relaticn of tltese 
roads to the Roman militals disl)ositions is sueiently rellted in thc 
l)lace«lames. Vcnta is now Caerwcnt, Castl'a Venlae. Isca is Caer]cou, 
Castra Lcgionum. Maridmlunl is Clcrmarlhcn, Castra Mariduni. 
Viricouium is Wl'oxcter, Viriconi Castra. l)cya is Cester, Castra. 
With regard to the naine Burrium, il is to be observed thal, so far as 
I bave been able to trace, this form of thc naine for the Roman station 
betweeu Isca Silurum (Cacrleon on Usk) raid Gobamiium (Abcrgavenny) 
tests on a singlc authority, the Itincrarium Antouini. Richard of 
Cirenccstcr, following a version of the saine authority, givcs /he naine, 
in the ablativc case, in one place as Bultro, in another as Ballio.  
Ptolemy's nanle for thc saine l)lce appeal's to be Boullaion. The common 
measure, so to speak, of thesc val5nts is Bullium, Bullion. (iles, in his 
notes to Richll'd of Cirç,cester, says that no Roman lvnlaius have bceu 
round at the town of Usk. lIeace therc is hot nluch value in the 
probai)ility of Venta Burriua as the naine of a 1)al of (lwent in 
St. Patrick's /imc, and thc restoratiot or explanatiot of the last portion 
of his phrase, b,tr»i««e or beri««e, remaius pblematical. Bury says (Lit 
of St. Patrick, p. 323): "We bave more than one Venta it Bri/ain. 
bertiac, however, mnlains unexp]ained. It must represent the nanle of a 
district (or perhaps river), addcd to distingfish Bannaventa from othcr 
places of the saine naine." If so, one is lempted to suggest Venla 
Sabrinae, meaning "(the region of) Gwent bordering ou the Scvern." 
« Ed. hy Giles, ' Six Old Euglish Çhroniclcs" ' (Bohn "s Lil.*l'al'S) , pp. 4!)5, 49(;. 
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'Plie southern Venta, now Winchcstcr, was sufficicully ncar to give occasion 
for tlie additional terin. 
For the h'ish incursions ilitO Roman Britain, the saine two pliases may 
be supposed that are round later in thc Norse incursions iIito Ireland : a 
lime of raiding for booty and captives, followed by a rime of colonisation. 
Wherever an Irish colony can be traccd, earlier raids may be assumed, 
for success iu raiding was the natural preliniinal:¢ to migration; the 
raiders diseovered the wcakness of the local defenee, and acquid know- 
ledge of suitable landing-plaees and of roads leading inland. The two 
pliases, however, were hot of neeessity synchrolmus along tlie whole l':ne 
of British seaboard upon wliieh Irish colonisation tan bc trace& hi their 
earlier ineulsions, the Irish are assoeiated with the Picts, that is to say, 
tliey assail tlie northern parts of Romait Britain, where Roman military 
power was less to be feared thau farthcr south. The oldest Irish settle- 
ments in Bl'itain were probably niade in Argyllshire and the ncighbouring 
islands, whcre no Roman military station is kuown to have existed. 
In liis editiou of "O'Mulconry's Glossary" (Arcliiv. f. Celt. Philol. i, 
233), Stokes equates Irish Féni with Welsh Gwnedd, the lmme of the 
northwesten part of Wales, both names being developcd from an earlier 
Cltie *çnio-. The naine (lwyliedd thus appears to have originated iii 
the invasion and occupation of that rcgion by tlie Féni J.'l'onl IilmM. 
The oldest known record of the naine is in tlie Pcnmaehno inscription, 
Carnarvonshire, dated about a.P. 600: C«ntiori hic i«tcit Vencdotis ciue 
fuit [c]onsobrino Magli n«gisrati--a typical examplc of the brokcn Latin 
of post-Roman British inscriptions. Nennius has Wenedotiae, Gufnedobw, 
Guendotae (genitive singtùar), from 01der sources, beside his eontemporary 
(uined. The older forms suggest au origin in *V(ni(o)tOt« or -t5l«s. ç 
In "Fiacc's Hylmb" t(udh« Férue means the Irish in gencral. 
Farther south the Pembroke foreland, Demetia, Dyfed, is likely to have 
been occupied by an Irish colony in the course of the fourth century. 
According to Irish tradition, the rulers of this colony were of the dynastie 
lin( of the Dési, expelled from Meath by Col'mac in the ltter part of the 
third century. The migration to Wales need hot have immediately 
followed the expulsioi from Meatli. The story which cornes to us, written 
in the eighth centmT, tells that the Dési ruade a prolonged sojourn in 
Leinster before the main branch of theln settled in south-eastern Munster. 
This settlement, under Oingus, king of Cashel, sliould bave taken place 
about the middle of the fifth centmT. 
It is worthy of note that the territory o.f Bryeheiniog, Brecknock, 
(,, For the shortened form of the stem in composition, compare, from «uêni5 ) line, 
the compounds fingal and fitiu, gen. fintcd > uenitft- or «q:itSt. The equation 
Vênio-  Gu.ined, Gwyedd, suggests to me tiret Guideh, Gwydel may have originated 
as a transformation of the Welsh equivalent of F(n.i under thc influc,we (,f gaid, 
gwydd, '  wild. ' ' 
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l'urther inbmd than Gwent, whieh it bordcrs o the north-west, was ruled 
ilt lhe fifth eentmT and Inter by a dynasty og mi'anls from Ircland. 
The fouudcr of flfis dynasty, t'fore whom the territory is named, is ealled 
in Welsh Brac]mn, in Irish Braccfil b whieh is a varimt £o of Broccn. 
The Welsh gcuealogists  give two accounls of Brachn's aucestry. 
According 1o ouc aecount, Brachan was son o[ Aldac or Aulach, king of 
lrcland, son of ('oto,me or [ornuc. Aecordiug to thc olhcr, Brachan was 
son of ç'ormuc, son of Euaqw çtwydel o Iwcrdou, "Eurbre the Irishman 
from Irclaud." I canuot cquate. Auleh or Anlac wilh any rccordcd naine 
of a. king of h'eland. [t muy casily have happened {hat a king of some 
minor dynasty in ll'eland wouhl pass, in Welsh tradition, for  king of all 
Irelnd. These pediTees, however, bave passed through a uumber 
lt'anscripls by Welsh scribes who wcre hot familiar wilh Irish names. In 
I"oronac, l/ornuc, Cormuc wc rccoguisc wilhout diculty the h'ish naine 
('ormac; in Eurb lhc Irish mmc Coirbrc. Brchan hd a son Cytguin, 
qui inuasil lol«m h'rram N«dgw«llhtclhis translates lhe Welsh of another 
s., oresggnnttud Dchctb«trlh; l)cheul)arth eoml)rised the southern regions 
of WtI, in eontradistinetion Io NooEh Wales, whieh eonsisted of 
kingd.ms of I lwynedd and Powis. 
Thc date of Braehan cm be fixed only aplwoximalely by referenee to 
his deseendnts through his numerous sons and daughters. His daughIer 
(wladys ws molher of St. Cadoe. His dtmghter Meleri was mother or 
gra.ndmother o St. David. IIis grand-daughter Sanant was wife of 
Maelgwn, king of Gwynedd. These names would indieate that Brachan 
flourished in he rime of St. Pal5ek's episeopate, about the middle of the 
fifth century. 
Aeeording to he genealogieal traditiou, Braelmn was either grandson 
or great-grandson of "Eurbre Iqwydel 'rom Ireland." The words seem 
to imply Ihat the first of his line in Wales ws his andfather or great- 
grandfather. The floruit of this zneestor from Ireland should have been 
within lhe half-eentury 35000. Gw3ddel, (oidel, came to be used in 
Welsh and I5sh as a. generie terre for Irishman. Its u in lhis sense 
seems to be eomparatively laie. D is never round la the ancient Irish law 
Iraets, in whieh the free people of Irelaud are «dways called Féni or 
renn. I lmve argued that Gwyddel, like Seottus, another naine for 
Irishman, originated outside of Ireland during the pefiod of lhe Ia5sh 
raids into Roman Brit6n and Gul, and thal both words were first applied 
to the raiders ; Scottus meanilg "ider," Gwyddel "wild man" or "bar- 
barian." In this sense Gwyddel would be a speeially apppriate epithet 
or a ma.n who was first of his line to invade Wales. 
We may with probability, I think, go a step farther, and eonneet 
Braehan's aneestT with th sept UîLiathin, who, aeeording to Nennius, 

 See Anscombe, "Indexes to Old-Wclsh Gencalogies.'" Archiv fiir Celtische Lexiko- 
graphie, i, 523 seqq. 
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took possession of l)yfed and Gower and Kidwcli. Dyfcd corrcsponds to 
Pembrokeshire and part of Caermarthcnshire; Kidweli is farther east on 
thc Caemnarthenshirc scaboard; Gower is thc pcninsula of Glamorganshire 
wcst of Swa.nsea. Thus this Irish colouy nmy be regarded as holding the 
scaboard frÇm Swansea Bay rouud te) Cardigan. The sept of Ui Liatht'tin 
was a branch of the Eoghanacht kin, whose chiefs werc thc kings of 
Munstcr. Tlm territory o|" Ui Liathfiiu stretchcd inland from the coast- 
line betwccn Cork IL, rbour and Yough;,l IIarbom: Adjoining them on 
he cast wcre the tcrritories of the ])ési. 
The scttlemcnt of 1hc l)ési in thi. rcgion marks the extension of the 
E«)ghamtcht powcr and of 1hc kigdom or" Mnustcr over a large 1cl'ritory, 
formerly part of Lein.ter, compl'ising the 1)resent county of Tipperary 
and prob,biy thc castcrn hal] of Watcrford County. Thc Dçsi, forccd 
carlier to migrate from hle;,th to Leinster, allied thcmsclves with the 
Eoghanachta iu this cÇmlucst, nnd werc rcwarded with a largc part of the 
conquered territory. It is intcrcsting to note that something almost 
exactly similar happened in the Irish invasion of South Wales. The in- 
vasion was headcd, Ncnnius says, by thc sons of Liathtn, who were princes 
of the Eoghauacht kin ; but a large part of the coquered tcrritory, i'orming 
the kingdom of Dyfcd, came into 1)ossession of the D6si line. We thus 
see the same allia.nce opcrative at the smne period between 1he Eoghmachta 
and the Dési ia h'eland and in Wales. Iu Ireland the movement of ex- 
pa.nsion w,ns headed and conducted by the E0ghanacht d)amsty. The Dési 
took a subordimnte part, and 1heir kings in later times remained subject 
to the Eoghanacht kings of Cashel. So too in Wales, as Ncnnius indicates, 
1he conquerors-in-chief must have been of the Eoghanacht kin, and the 
DSsi must have acquircd Dyfed as their supporters. We may infer that 
the sons of Liathftu origiually settled as rulers-in-chief of these colonies, 
probably to the cast of Dyfed, in Kidwclly or Gower; and when Nennius 
adds that they held this region until they were expelled by Cunedda and 
his sons, we must take his words to refer to the sons of Liath/m only, îor 
Dyfed remained until the rime of Nennius himself under the rule of the 
Dési line. 
h'ish tradition affords clea«" aud independent corroboration of Welsh 
tradition regarding the oversea enterprise of the Eoghanacht princes in 
this period. In Cormac's Glossary--CoTnac himsel[ being a king of 
Munster, of the Eoghanacht ]ine--we read of" Dim Map Letan in the lands 
of the Cornish BI'irons." Cormac gives the naine iu Old Wclsh (or Cornish). 
The corresponding Irish naine would be Dfin Mac Liathin, "fortress of 
the sons of Liathtn." This line therefore effected settlements on the 
British coast, both north and south of the Severn Sea. Cormac tells of 
enother fortress in Britain, without defining its location, constlnmted by 
Crimthann M6r, "king of Ireland and Albion as far as the Sea of Icht," 
the Irish name for the sea between Britain and Gaul. Crimthann M6r, 
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.son of Fidach, was head of lhc Eoghauacht kin and king of 5Iunster. 
His uamc tqq)cars in thc lists of kings o Ircland, preceding the 
reign og Nitdl of thc Niuc Hostages; md, though these lists for 
thc 1)ve-Christiau pcvi.d camot claire to bc strictly historical, it is 
quite withiu thc bouuds of likclihood that a kiug of Munster, at a rime 
hcn thc hlunstcr kiugs wc'e cxtcndiug thcir dominion over' the adjoiuing 
pl'ts of Cmmcht ad LeiustCl', could havc laid elfim succcssfully to the 
heemony of h'eland, and exacted hostages fvom the dymsty of Ttu'a and 
'l'tmehaiu. Fout'teen yeavs are assicd fo Crimtham as kiug of Ireland, 
lwenty-six to Niall, tweul3-three to Nath i. ho sueeeeded Niall. In 432, 
the fiflh year o1" the 'cign o[ Loiguire, sou of Nitfll, and sueeessor of Nath i, 
St. Pttriek's mission in lvelaud began. This reekouing plaees the reign of 
t'l'imtham as high-king and the ltst years of his lire beteen the years 
366 and 3S0. It will be loIcd thal lhe lhree kings belote l,oiguire are all 
assoeiated in Ivish tradition ilh oevsea ele'pvises; and the'e is no 
retsou fo questiou tha.t the time assig'ned fo them (366-429) eovvesponds 
iu the main to the time of the h'ish migvaIor 3 settlelnents in western 
Brittfin. 
The h'ish ffenealoies show that b'idaeh, fathe" of Crimtham M6r, was 
l»l'other to Eoehu Liathfin, from whom the sons of Liathfin, the sept 
[ Liathin, de-ive their deseed and mme. Aller Crimtham there is no 
fUl'ther t'aee o[ Eoghauaeht entel'lwise beyond the setb and the leadership 
of Irish maritime wavfave passes to the king of Tarte. Obviously the 
settlemeuts of the sons o Liatlffm north «ud south of the Severn ea are 
mueh more likely to have been effeeted nnder a king of Ireland of their 
own kin than under the rival poev o[ the Tara dynasty. The first 
Eghameht ehiefs who settled in South Wales may well bave been the 
aetual sons of Eoehu Liathfiu, eousins germaue of C1EEmthalm M6r. 
In eomeetion with the pedigree of Brh{u, founder of the dynasly of 
Bryeheiniog, it may be noted thtt Eoehu Liatlffm had a. son named Coirbre 
and a son aamed Maee Broee. Coirbre, son of Liath.u, eOl'l'esponds well 
in rime with "Eul'bl'e, the Gwyddel fvom Iveltud," with whom the line of 
Bl'aehan in Britain beius. Broee meaus "badger," Maee Broee "lad of 
badgers." Whatever nmy bave heen the uuderlying notion, the badger 
element is prominent in the nomenelture of the Eoghanaeht kin at this 
period.  brother of Eoehu Liathu and Fidaeh, had a son Braeen. 
Among the names of early deseendtmts of Fiaehu Fidgenid, another brother 
of Eoehu Liathn, are round Bl'oeefin and Coirbre and Cormae. The naine 
Cormae in this kin is also instaneed in the case o St. Covmae Ua Liathin, 
alrea.dy mentioued, who eontinued in the sixth eentury the seafaring 
tradition of his sept. 
The brocc-elemeut in persona.1 names is prominent in inscriptions, both 
Ogham and Roman, of south-western Ireland and western Bitain, dating 
from the fith and sixth eentm'ies. In 3laealister's Irish Epigraphy (i, p. 16) 
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we have the Ogham li^qT BR.OCI. s Filius Brocttgni is round in an inscrip- 
tion llear Llangeler, on the northel'l border of Caernmrthenshire, probably 
within the bounds of the old kingdom of Dyfed. Brocogiani, apparently 
a Latinised form of Broccagni, is round in an inscription at Trigg 5[inor, 
in Cornwall. Broccognos, genitive Broccogni, is an older fol'm of the 
naine, which becomês Broccdn, Br«ccdn in irish, and Brachon, Brychan in 
Welsh. 
Braehau or BTc]lan of Bryeheiniog is lhus iikely to have been of the 
kin of the sons of Lia.th5n, who were expclled ri'oto Gower and Kidweli 
by the sons of Cunedda. If Brachan's daughler Melefi was the wife of 
Ceretic, son of Cuuedda, he relaions between lhese two fanfilies ealltot 
have been hostile throug'houl. Ccrctie's lalm was no doubt Cardigan, 
Ceredigion, whieh takcs its naine from him, as Bl'ccknock, Brycheiniog, 
does from Brychan. l)isplaced ri'oto le seaboard of South Wales, Bryehan 
may have been allowed to acquire a territory further inland. The faet 
that this crlory is named from him is a fair indication that he was the 
first of his line to hold rule, there. 
The date of the migration of tire sons of Cuuedda to Wales may be 
plaeed about the middle of he fit'th centutT. According to Nennius and 
the Welsh genealogists, Cunedda and his sons migrated from a northell 
region ealled Manau Guotodin and setlled in Wales, expelliug thenee the 
Irish settlem. Cunedda left one son Typiaun behind in rule over his 
fomer territory. Guotodin is reeognised as a form of the nanle which 
was earlier *Uotadini, and appears in Ptolemy as talinoi. Their territory 
w on the eastern side of southern Seotland. hIanau I would identify 
wih the place or district called in Irish [Manu, genitive] Malmlm. In 
582 or 583 Aedan, king of Dfil Riada, fought the batle of Manu, probably 
again the Britons of that region, identified by Reeves as "the debatable 
ground on the confines of the Seots, Picts, Brilons, a Saxo.ns, nov 
represented in patoE by the parish of Slamanllan (Sliabh Manann, 'Moor of 
ianann'), Oll the south-east of Stirlingshire, where it and the counties of 
Dumbarton, Lanark, and Linlithgow meet."o 

8,This stone is now in the Pitt-Rivers Museunl at Oxford. »' I suggest fresh 
iuspection of if, to see whether the last symbol may hOt b read C (four long soores), 
like the symbol 10receding it, instead of I (rive short notchcs). If it ctn be so read, the 
naine is identical with Macc Brocc quoted above, Brocc ((__BroccSn) being genitive 
plural. As cited by Macalister, B'oci is genitive singular, and the corresponding Old 
Irish naine would be Macc Brdcc, of which I bave no other instance. 
8 See footnote, Annals of U-lster, 581, 582. The editor adds : «, O 'Donovan was surely 
wrong in thinking Manana the Isle of Man." The Annales Canbriae also make this 
identification, recording the event (year 140) in the words, Bellum contra Euboniam. 
Under 581, the Annals oî  U-lster make Aed:an victor; under 582, a duplicate entry repre- 
sents him defeated. Reeves makes a double error in his mention of the Saxons. Ho 
means the Angles, but these had just begun te ocçul)y Northumbria in the time of Aedan» 
and are hot likely to have reached the borders of Stirlingshire until a later rime. 
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Claekmannau, faether north, beyond the Forth, seems fo eontain the 
nale o[ the sa.me region, bi the middle of the region is Srath Ca'uin, 
lhe vale of {Ici,'ton. llere, in 642, another king of Dhl Riada, the ambitious 
[}omnal[ BI'cee, in lhe endeavolu, fo extend the power" o[ the Seots eastward, 
was defeated mxd killed in battle with lloau, king of the Bvitonssucient 
indication lhat tt British dynnsly then still ruled in the east of Stirling- 
sbire. '' l[el'e, jusl north of lhe Ronltl wal[ and south o[ Pietland, was 
the most likely place fro' a native dmasty of the northei'n Britons. 
hl lhe h'ish Annals, lhe Welsh enealogies, the Ammles Cambriae, and, 
so far as I ara aware, in olher known evidenee, a{tm" the eollapse of the 
l{omau lmei  in Britain, there is «me, aud only one, Bl'itish kingdom and 
dynasty nol'th of ]ladrian's Wa.ll. In modei'n English books lhe northern 
Britons are eommonly e«tlled "file Bi'ilons or 8ti'athel3de." This terre 
nmy have sueient aeem'aey in i'egavd to the lalest slage of lhe North 
British Mngdmn, belote its final exlinction, sa3, wilhilt the uinth, tenth, 
and eleventh eenluries. AI any earlier linle in the post-Roman period the 
Bl'ilish kingdom extended J'ar itler than Strathclyde, the wdley of Clyde. 
The principal seal o[ its kiugs as Ail Chhmidhe, the i'oeky eitadel of 
I}umbarton; and the h.ish, just as they said "king of Cashel,'" meaning 
king of Munste., and "king of Aileeh," meaning king of weslevn Ulster, 
used the litle, "king oi Ail Chluaidhe,'" to designate the king of the 
Northern Bvitons. The Welsh genealogies give the pedigrees of this 
dynasty un«.lel" the distinctive mmm (¢wyr  ¢;oglcd, "the Men o[ the 
North," whieh meaus "'the Brilons of lhe Nm'th.'" exaetly as the h'ish 
genealogies give the pedigvees of the kings o DI Riada and their kin 
under the title of Fil" .llb«n, "the Men of Albion,'" meaning "lhe Irish of 
Albion," hot the Piets or Britons or Al@es or Saxons. 
A migralion o Britons 1o Wales by sea ri'oto a region whieh bm'dered 
on the estua'y of lhe b'tn'th, and had ils aeeess to the sea and its eommand 
of ships on the eastern side of 8eotland, would seem wholly intprobable, 
espeeially at a time when the eastern sea was iniested by fleets of Augles, 
Saxons, dures, and other Germanie folks. If, however, we ean reeognise 
that the royal house whieh headed the migration held 'ule also on the 
estuary of lhe Clyde, ln'obably even on the 1,qrlh of 8olway, the invasion 
of Wales by norlhei'n Britons under Cunedda and his sons presents no 
ln'oblem. A large number of brief inscriptions in defeetive Latin, ideutieal 
in their fOl'mulae, aseribed £or the most part to the fifth and sixth eenturies, 
a'e round in Devonshire and Cornwall, in most. pa'ts of Wales, but also 
in 8eotland, in Wigtonshire, 8elkirkshire, and as far north as the vieinity 
,o The strategie importance of this region is well marked in histol T. Besides tho 
battles almve-nanled, in the sanm region  ere fougllt the battles of Bannoekburn, Falkil-k, 
I(ilsyth, md 8heriffmuir. In it is tlm fmtress of 8tiliuff. long the seat of the kings of 
8eotland. 
r,,c. ..*., '*,. xxx'n, sc. «. [1] 
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o Edinburgh? a These inscriptions prove  eommon Latin eullure, in a 
eommon condition of deeadenee, flmmghout fle area in whieh lhey are 
found. The area is that o Roman Brilain, whieh had hot as yet been 
oeeupied by the Saxons and Angles, mad whieh, after the departure of lhe 
Romans, came under lhe l'ule o nalive Bl'ifish pl'inees?  Th eonlinuily 
of intereom'se and the eonlinued sense of a eolnmon nafionlily belween 
lhe Britons of Wles nd flmse' of the North is proved by the desioaafion, 
"Mon of fle Norfl," which fle Welsh gave o lhe Norfleq Britons, and 
by lhe ïaet lhal Welsh genealogisls kept a record o the pedigrees o 
"nmnerous chiefs o lhe Northel'n Cymri who lived in the fourlh, fiffl, and 
sixlh eenturies."a 
Speaking o the subjecls of Corofieusidentified by Muirebn. and 
named in Irish as "Coirlhech, TM king of Ail [Cluade]," that is. king of flac 
Norlhe Brilonsgl. Patriek in his Episfle ealls lhem his fellow-eifizens. 
This has been tboughl to indieate that he himself was a Briton of the 
North. Bury, however, rightly points out that by cires Patriek means 
Roman eitizens. The words of the Epistle put this meaning beyond doubt : 
on dico ciuibus meis cqc ciibus sanctorot Ro»mnorum. The sense 
of the passage is that the Roman citizenship, which he nd they considered 
honourable, and which he associated with Christianity, hd been disgrnccd 
by the men of Coroticus when thcy allied themselves, ritu hostili, with 
[pagan] gcots and apostate Picts in shedding the blood of innocent 
Christians and selling Christian prisonem into slavery. The fact thnt 
they were ruled by a Brifish tgrann was hot thought to bave separated 
flcm ïrom citizenship of Rome. 
Zimmer lins identified Coroticus of St. Patrick's Epistle, Coirthech o[ 
Muirchu's Lire, with Ceretic Guletic of the Welsh genealosts, a.ncestor 
of known later kings of the Northern Britons?  Bury thinks "hardly 
necessary to mention" the identification, proposed by Rees in his Welsh 
,¢aints, of Coroticus with "Carig, of Cardigan, son of the Welsh chier 
Cynedda." I think it, however, hot only possible, but highly probable, 
that "Credig of Cardigan," whose naine in Old Welsh was Ccretic, wts 
' For a collection of these inscriptions rioto varions sources, with an attelnpt to dis- 
cover metricM structure in them, by Sir J. Rhys, e Y Cymmrodor, vol. xviii. Instead OE 
ree«gnising the defective Latin etmcord cOnllllOll tO many of thenl, Rhys endeavonrs, by 
snpposing ellipses, etc., to tl'eat their Latin as grmmnatical throttghmt. 
ai The ordiaary naine of the !)eriod for sueh rnlers who did hot reprent the anthority 
of the Ronron Empire, even though they nmy hot lmve been in a'evolt against it, was 
t9ra+ozi  in mdern çln'ase they xx-ere hot thought to be eonstitutional." Thus 
St. Patrick: 'pcr t9raidem Corotici"; Gildas: "'reges habct Brittania, sed 
tffrao8.   
 Anscombe, ia Aehiv frit Celfische Leikg'raphie, i, 521. 
* Mfirehn's Coirthech should represent a flfth-eentry arome +Coreticos. but it may be 
a ribal errm" for Corthcch., representing Coroticos. Possibly there was a transitional 
Coretic- between Coroticos and Old Welsh Ceretic. 
 For a snmmary of Zimmer's argument see Bur's Lire o[ St. Patrick, p. 314. 
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lhc s«mm pCl'SOn ,as Ccrclic Gulctie, progcniior of ihc latcr No'thern British 
kings.  Thc altcrmtivc is that /hem were two me or /his naine, bo/h 
coutemporary with St. l'atrick, both princes of the Northern Boitons, both 
cngagcd in maritime euterprise on the Irish Sea. The soie dicuity in the 
way of idcatif)ilg Ço'ot]cus o' St. Patrick's Epistle, Ccrctic ancestor of 
thc kings o[ /ho Northcra Britons, and Cel'c/ic, anccstor o1: thc Cardigan 
line, as one and the smm pcrson is that thc Welsh gcaca.logists supply thc 
northcru Ceretic and/ho Ccrc/ic of çardigan wilh distinct pcdigrecs, la 
the csc of Ccrctic (l' Crdigan, thcy are umbic to tr;me his desceat farther 
baek thm his fathcr Cmedda..  This is a rare instmtce o gcnealogical 
calidour. The bl'eikdowii of Roman govel'mneiit letl t« lira uprise of a 
number o[ Briiish dymists iii the variotis rcgions o[ Romaa Briiain that 
wcrc hot as yct occupied by the Gcrmaic iavadcrs. I do hot ihink lhat 
an)" studelit of early British hist(a'y will hold tiret ihe Wclsh geliealogists 
are ]ikely to Ira.ve bccn in possession of histol'ical cvideacc or of authentic 
trtditious for thc aneeslry og lhcsc upstart d3naslics during lhc earlicr 
Romaa period. Thc pcdigl'ecs, so ft.r as lhcy rail within that earlier 
period, must bc coasidercd fictitious. Thc Welsh geaealogists cre, indeed, 
lcss eaterprising thaa thc h'ish geacalogists, hose ork, I thiak, formed 
thc model for theirs. They did hot profess to draw Ul) a complete 
gcaelogical schemc in which Ihe ncestry of cvery noble family of Iheir 
peolflc as Iraccd back lmme by naine Io Adam. But the) iaveaIcd. Thc 
h'ish ol'igiu of the kiltgs of l)yfed is hot now questioaed. Their l)edigrees 
were l)rescrved both in lrelad and ia Wales. Alloing l'or differcnce of 
lmguage and for scribal diculties, lhc h'ish raid the Welsh pedigree 
are in substantial tgreement for the l)ost-Romau pelod. The origia of 
the line, howcver, is traccd in Ihc Irish pcdigree Io the chiefs ol" the Dési; 
in the Welsh pedigrce to the British hero, Maxen Gw]edig, who secms to be 
«Gulctic in nm.dern Welsh gwlcdig, is a title giron in Xelsh tladition to a 
nnlubcr of Bl'itish rulers of thc early post-R)man period. Its meaning is briefly 
discussed by Bury, loc. cit., more ully by Wade Evans, W«lsh Medhval Law, p. xxx. The 
word represeuts au older «vlatcos, hich Evans conaects with XX elsh gwlad in the sense 
of "terlitory." Gwla« , hoever, in hish flaitl, replcsents carlier vlatis. hich meant 
"government." The word changed its meing in Irisl b which, hoever, kceps the older 
meaning also in early usage, to "rer" (cf. podesta.), in Welsh to "'countly governed, 
tcla'itory" (cf. kingdon0. «'There can be little doubt," s)s XXadc Evs, that 
gwledlg is a Welsh rendering for a Roman title.'" On the contraT» there is nothing less 
likely than the use of a Celtic ord to replace a title of Ronron authority among the 
Britons of that time. I regard gldetic, gwledig, as the Welsh equialent of tyrann«s, 
meang a native ruler who did hot derive his authority from the Empir% though he may 
not have professedly rejected the Imperial uthorit. To describe Cedd as a "Welsh 
chier" is unusual laxity on Bury's part. 
; One pedigree, howevel" (see Archiv frit Celt. x., i, 198), traces thus file ancestry 
of Cunedda: Cuneda, tern Patern, Tacit Coin, Guorcein Doli, Guordoli, Dunm» 
Gu[o]rdu[nm], Amguoloyt, Aerguerit, Oumu[n*], Dubun, Brithguein, Eugein, Aballac, 
Amalecl b Beli : a collection of artificial pairs of names such as ma3 als* bc ft, und in the 
lictiti.tts early strata of the h.ish geuealogies. 
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a legendary reflex of lhe usurping emperor Maximus. The pedigree of the 
Northeru British dynasty may well bc authcntic as £ar back as Cretic 
Guletic, idcafified by Zimmer with Çoroticus o£ St. Patrick's Epistle. 
Beyond that point no family history of the liae is likcly to have been 
preserved? s 
I think we may suppose that the Wclsh gencalogists, finding record of 
Ceretic, eponymous a.ncestor of thc Cardigan line, aud also of Ceretic, 
ancestor of thc North British lim, assumed thcse to be distinct persons, and 
invented distinct pcdigrccs tor thcm. Somethiug sinfilar is round lu the 
DI Riada gcnealogy?  Ia it thrce names of the sons of Erc are duplicatcd : 
there are two named Loarlnt, two named Mac Misi, and two named Fergus. 
Furthcr, it appears that lhcrc at'e lwo namcd Aengus; but thc tract says 
lhat Mac Misi was a b3name o[ Fergus,  that Aengus may bc subslituted 
lor Fergus in lhe first emnncration. A pt'obable reaso may bc assigncd 
for lhis dupliealion o names. It was hot unusual in early Irish usage fo 
dcsigatate a kindrcd or ils tel'ritory simply by the persoml naine o* the 
common ancestor; exaclly as, in the Old Tcstamenl, Israel, Judah, 
Beujamin, etc., mean /he ll'ibcs dcscendcd rom these anccstors or the 
lcrritories of the tribcs. So iu h'ish lhe Norlhern and 8outhern [ï NSill 
are called in dd Ni«ll, "'the t»o Nialls"; for Comdl octes for Eog«n means 
"on the ]ands o[ ç'.cnél Conaill and o[ Cenél nEogain"; L6iguirc Mide and 
L6iguire Brcg mean two septs, descendants of the saine LSiguire, son of 
Nia]l; C«irbre M6r means oae of several scpts, descendants of Coirb% son 
o* Niall; Ardgul means the sept and tcrritory of the dcscendants of Ardgal, 
grmtdson of Niall. In Scotland, Loarn, "Lorne," is s/ill the uame of the 
territory o[ the sept of Loarn, son of Etc; and Conflghall, "Cowall," is 
the naine of the tcrritory of the descendauts of Comgell, son o£ Domungart, 
son of Fergus, so o Erc. The Dh] Riada line ruled both Dhl Riada in 
Ireland and lhe Irish in Scotland. Its septs may bave had branches in 
both couatries. Just as in the istance of Cairbre M6r, one braneh would 
be named Loarn M6r, anolher Loarn Bec, "great and little Loarn,'" and 
in tact the pairs of names in the geaea]ogy bave each thcse distinctive 
epithets, m6r mad bec. In thc absence o writ/eu records, the naming of 
sepls in this fashion wou]d easily give fise to the notion that the scpts 
sprang from distinct ancestors so nalned, Loarn M6r and Loarn Bec, etc. 
' The ancestry o£ Ceretic Guletic is given tlms (rchiv f. C. L., i, 196): Ceretic, 
Cynloyp, Cinhil, Cluim, Cursalé, Fer, Confer. * reaches no îarther. Thcre is u con- 
flicting pedigree o£ the North British line (ib., i, 544). oth pedigrees lmve in coon 
Dy£nwal Hen, his son Tutwal» and iderch Heu, son oî Tutwal  Rodercus filius Tothail 
oï the çita Col«.mb«w, "q«i in P«tr(e Clthc regntuit'" in the latter part oî the sixth 
century. But in the second pedigree Dy£nwal Hen bccomes graudson, hot of Ceretic, but 
of Maxen Wledig! Further, he becomes £ather of Aedan, £ather o£ Gauranan evident 
confusion th Domungart îather o£ Gabrfin, father oî Aedfin. of the line of Dal Riada. 
'Book of BallymooEe 148. Fr«,m intcrmtl cvi,lem-e I (',,nsidcr this gencalogy to have 
be(,c drawn ul) about .D. 670. 
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There is no improbabilit3- in the assumption that two distinct ruling 
lines, ont in southcrn Scotland, thc othcr in Wales, took thcir desecnt 
lrom Cmvtieus, king of the Northern Bl'itons. A parallel is round in the 
"'Sons of Liathan," holding ten'itories in South Wales and in Munster. If 
lhe home of Uuncdda was in the east of Stirlingshirc or on the eastern 
side of southern Seotland, we ean reeonstruet thc histm3  of his migration 
somcwhat  [ollows : 
Cunedda assumes kingship, I)eeomes lyran»us, early in the fifth 
ccntury, aller the withdraal of thc Romans. lIis xùe is aeeel)tcd by 
lhe NooEhel'n Britons, ln'Cssed as lhey weve on ail sides, by the Picts on 
the north, the Seots on lhc wcst and south, the Angles (still ea-1)iratcs) 
on the easl. He lcaves one son iii possession of his domestic territory (so 
lhc gcnealogieal tradition telts), lfis fise to power bceomes known to the 
Britons of Wa]es, who have been raidcd, piundcred, and, as we lcarn 
ri'oto St. Patrick, suffevcd thc cartçving of thcir ehildrcn and servants into 
slavet 3' by the thousand at the hands oi lhe h'ish. The h'ish too have 
wrestcd large tcn'itories from thcm. Çuncdda and his sons invade Wales, 
and, being joined by the Britons lhcre, suceeed in putting a stop to 
incursions from lt'eland and ilt disl)laeing the h'ish fmm thc fuie of most 
of the land they had oceupied in Walcs. Çorotieus beeomes king of the 
Northern Britons, pcrhal)S in his [alher's lifetime, Cunedda having 
migrated to Wales, or pcrhal»S aller his father's death. Of the posterity 
of Corotieus, one branei retains thc ldngshil) of thc Northern Britons, 
another sorties in ('al'digatl, Cercticion. ls this more or" less likely than 
the Mteruative assumption that therc were two princes named Coroticus, 
living in or about the saine lime, both ruiing British princes of the North, 
both making war across the Irish Sea? If the naine were one of some 
frequency, thcre would be more room for doubt, but so far as I have beon 
able to find, no instance of thc naine has bcen traeed exeel)t those whieh 
I have diseussed. 
I,'ar from indieating that St. Patvick's native place was in or near thc 
lalln of Cticus, thc evidence of his Epistlc is, if anything, to the 
contrat3". It speaks of his fathcr, a dceurion, and of thc raid in which 
he was taken captive and his fathcr's house was dcspoiled of its 
servants and maid-sewants, but llot the siighest suggestion is eonveyed 
that the hoirie of his ehildhood and the seene of this g'reat event in his 
lire was in or near the land rtfled by Corotieus. Thel-e was little 
south-western Seofland in those days to attraet the fleet of an Irish pirate 
king in seareh of booty and thousands of captives. Bul3-'s opinion that 
the home of St. Parick should be looked for in the leighbourhood of 
the Sevel'n esluary is fortified by the evidenee of hàsh aetiviy in that 
region. The natural sequence of evcnts, I have pointed out, is raiding 
first, occupation later. Bcknock in lhe fifth eentmT became the territory 
of an Irish invader. Gobmmium, Aberga.venny, was almost on the border 
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of that tcrritory. Thc words in which St. Patrick named his father's 
town had become unintclligible, the original--if it existcd--1)crhaps 
illegible, in Muirchu's ime, the latter part of the scventh centut'y. No 
attempt to restore the original words tan imve ay hopc of ccrtainty. 
For Gobamfium I claire that it is telmble in emeudation, aud that il 
the only known place-uame whieh corresponds witb all the evidence and 
circumstances. 
While I was writing this paper, Sir William Ridgeway sent me his on 
"Niall of thc Nine Hostagcs in comection with the trcasures of Traprain 
Law and Ballinrees, and the destructiou of Wroxetcr, Chester, Caerlcon, 
and Caerweut. ''2° Before I rcad his papcr, i had already foctl the view 
and put it in writiug that the Romal road hich cotmected these l'our. 
Roman towns was the most likely scenc of the great raid in which 
St.. Patrick, "together çvith so ma.ny thousands of men," as he tells, was 
captured and brought iuto slavelT in Ii'elaud. Testcd by their latest 
dates, Sir William shows, "the coins round at Chester, Wroxcter, (:aerleou, 
and Caerweut all point fo a catastrophe having overtaken these towus in 
or about 395--the vel'y year in which 'the Scot' mobilized all Ireland 
combination with the Plots, the Saxons, and the Franks agamst the 
Empire"; and he infers "a very high probability, especially in view of 
the h.ish evidence o[ Niall's contiuuous activitics, that it was he who 
destroyed these towns in that yar." 
I we were to take 395 as thc year of St. Patrick's capture, ho being 
lhen, as he relis us, in his sixteenth year, the year of his birth would bave 
beeu 380, and the year of his escape îrom captivity 401. These dates 
for St. Patrick's lire appear to me too early. The "desertam" tu which 
he ,'md his compauions wandered for a month after their landing on the 
Continent tan only be explained by a devastatiou of southcta Gaul and 
the anxiety of the lnerchants to avoid places where they might lai1 into 
the hands of the barbarian invaders. It was on the last night of the year 
406 that the Vandals, Suevi, Ataus, aud Burguudians bul'st into Gaul, 
and no year earlier thau 407 seems to answer St. Patrick's de.cription of 
his journey. This date would nakc 401 the ycar o1 his capture, and 
the year of Iris bioEh. 
The breakdown of Roman rule in the western parts of Britaiu was 
gradual. Ridgeway say,s that "the latest coins round in Walcs are those 
of Gratian (367-383)," and infers that Niall had theu or uot long later 
"hot ofly raided that country but..., mastered it." I bave already 
shown that, ou the southern Welsh seaboard and on the opposite side of 
the Sevela Sea, the Irish who were most prominent in early raids and 
settlements were those of Mmlster under the Eoghalmcht princes and their 
Dési allies. The evidence of lalest dates in finds of coins, strictly 
-O:From the Journal of Roman tudies, xiv. 123. 
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interprcted, mcans only tht thcsc wcrc thc latcst coins to l'eac[l the places 
of the finds. Af ter thciv dte, cspe«ially in Ihc much disturbed state of 
Ihc outlying pas of the Empire, there migit well be an interval of somc 
yeau between thc arval of Ihe latest d«ted coins and the raiding and 
dcstacIion of thc place. in'which thcy bave been round. In this con- 
uexion, a tabulatcd statemcnt of lhe final dtles of Imperial coimge in 
various paris of Britain wouId probably bring more lightdnc allowance 
being ruade for casual spccimcns whieh mighl havc corne in the course of 
trading or raiding afIer Roman govcrnmcnt had bccu withdrawn. More- 
over, ('lmdim by no nwa.ns implies Ihat thc "mobilisttion of all Ireland" 
lu 395 achieved any great mcsurc of success. He ccainly points io no 
sueh aehievement as the destruelion of ail the principal Roman stations 
between /he gevent ferl T and the estuary of the Dee. I should like to 
see it thoroughly ex«mùned whelher this desll'uetion mty not have befallen 
«s late as 401. The gvat eIivily of the Irish, Piets, and gxons in the 
intetwenin yeavs may possibly explain wby no Imperial eoins of latev 
d«te than 395 should lmve reaehed the towns along the Deva-Venta rond. 
It is hot likely hat these lowns were destroyed in a single expedition, 
unless indeed the rtfiders fol'med two fleets and al'mies, one landin at the 
Cheser end, tho other at tbe southeat end o¢ the Roman rond. I may 
point out thtt St. Patriek does not at ail suffgest that the raid in whieh 
he was ea.ptud was a singular event. Indeed, the marrer-of-course way 
in whieh he relates his capture seems rather to imply that it be¢ell in a 
course of events o¢ the kind, hot in¢requent in his rime. Whatever may 
be said as to the exact date, the evidence broght foard by Ridgeway 
as to thc destawtion of Cacrleon and Caerwent in 395 or soon after 
increases the probabi]ity tbat St. Patrick's native place xvas on or near 
lhc Roman rond t]mt psscd thtvuh thesc towns. 
Sir William Ridewa.y's paper imputes to me as "a philological guess" 
the etology of Atecotti as a compound of cot[os 'old' 'ancient' and an 
intensive are. "Sueh guesses," he sa.ys, "have no historical value." To 
say that Atecotti is a compound of aie and cotti is surely hot a guess. In 
any case, tbe ctymoloy is hot mine. Reference to the naine Atecotti in 
Holder's Altce]lisehe gprachschatz, which ir William quotes on his next 
page, will show that the ctymology «dopted by me cornes on the high 
authority of Whitley tokes. Sir Willi.m favours the old-fashioncd 
identification of Atecotti with the Irish tc ai[hechthua[ha. He says 
that "the Romans bad little regard for the niceties of phonetics when 
taking over fomign names and words." Yet Latin writers were as a rule 
fairly accurate in their wtten fo of Celtic and Geanic names. 
The Irish word aithech, the first comportent of ai[hech[h.uatha, is itsdf 
foed by adding the Celtie ad]ectival ending -gcos to the noun wbich 
in Old Irish is aithe and means 'repayment.' An ai[hech was a pension 
who was bound as vassal or client toa lord or patron, flaith. The lord 
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advaneed eapilal, usually caille, by way of loan 1o llte clienl. The client 
repaid lhe lord bolh bi kind and in Val'iOllaS services. The word ,itlw i' 
the 11ol111 or infinilive of the verb ad-fen 'repays.' In bolh, l,e prefix 
etc is eombined wilh lhe roof ri, meaning" "1o ply' or 'plait.' Tlle same 
word oilhe means also 'revenge.' The mtderlyiug sense in bolh ils paris 
is lhe saine as in lhe English word 're-turn' in phrases like "a poor relun, 
fOl" tlm kindness." In tlm ime of the Aleeolli, lira ('ellie fol'ni of 
word aitle¢lthmlha, if il were in use, would have bee.n alevificotSl-ts. - 
Wilh ail lhe latilude lhat Sir William would allo 1o Lalin wrilers, 1 
doubt if he will insisç lhal, xhen I refuse 1o see a word like lltis rel,ro- 
duec.d in Aleeolli, "lhe objeelion is fulile." In fael, il has proved fertile. 
When I wenl 1o eonsull Holder on lhe poinl, I round luallm quile 
aeeuraely lalinised in the following iuseriplion from Hexham (C.I.L., vil, 
481): Q. 6'«12mrnbs Cocc.,sb,s, pr«cf(eclus) cq(uih«m), eues« Coriono- 
tohtrum na. I do hOt know whelher the date of lhis inscription ean be 
elosely or l'ongltly deletqnined. As lhe place is wilhin Roman Bl'ilain 
and far away from the nearest land fronlier, lhe band of ('orionololas 
whose deslvuelion is reeorded must have been raiders from llle sea, 
pro|mbly from lhe Solway side. The evenl nla.y well have halqmned al 
some dislanee from Hexham, but the suceessful prefeet o eavah'y is 
likely lo have been slalioned thme. The Coriono-lolas nlay have been 
saine folk as file Cm'iondi, loealed by Ptolemy about the middle of lire 
easlern sea|loard of h'eland, adjoining lhe Irish Sea. In a later Ii'ish form, 
lheir name would beeome Cuirennlualha. In this form, I have hot ïonnd il, 
bul a lribe named Corannaib, Correndaib (dative). is mentioned in Tfiin B6 
Cuailngi as inhabiling lhe Bwne valley, and there is record of an obscure 
gens named Cuirenrige, a naine xvhieh corresponds to Çorionototas as 
Bolgraige to Bolglhualha; also of a folk named lir Çuiqm, appal'e.nlly 
in Westmeath (see Onomaslieon C, oedelieum s. vv.). The Corionotolas 
of the Hexham inseriplion were almost eertainly raiders from h'eland. 
St. Patriek's father was Callmrnius, his mother, aeeording 1o l[uirehu 
and Ol|lel's, was Coneessa. Is il possible lhal the prefeet of eavahT al 
Hexham, Q. Ca.lpulmius Coneessinus, was ot the sanie kin? 

ï' I l,ave to thank Professor Borgin fro' p«finting ,rot that what I bave said ahove 
,egarding Ateeotti and Aitl,eel, tl,u:ttl,a hns aheady thv autho,-ity of Thu,neyse,, in 
Zchr. f. Ode. Phil xi 71. 
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